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introduction to the Series 


T HE Study of modem geography grew out of the medieval cosmography, 
a random collection of knowledge which included astronomy, astrology, 
geometry, political hntory, cartMore, etc At a result of the tcjenttfic 
discoveries and devdopments ofthc seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
many of the component parts of the old cosmography hived off and grew 
mto distmctive disaplmes m their ovm right as for example, physio- 
graphy, geology, geodesy and anthropology The residual matter which 
was left bchmd formed ^e geography of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centarici, a study which, apart from its mathematical side, svas encyclo- 
paedic in character and which was purely factual and descriptive 
Darsvuuan ideas stimulated a more scientific approach to leannng and 
geography, along \vith othey subjects, was influenced by the new modes 
of thought These had an mcreasmg impact on geography, which during 
the present century has inaeasingly sought for causes and effects and haa 
become more analytical In its modem development geography has had 
to turn to many of ics former offshoots— by new tobust disciplines in 
themselves — and borrow from them geography does not attempt to 
usurp thett functions but it docs use their material to lUummate itself 
Largely for this reasoA geography isa wide-ranging disaplme wth mathe- 
inatiea), physical, human and histoncal aspects this ivldth is at once a 
source of strength and weakness but it does m Ae geography a fascinating 
study and it helps tojustify Sir Halford Mackinder's contention that geo- 
graphy IS at once an art a science and a philosophy 
Naturally the modem geographer, with increasing knowledge at his 
disposal and a more mature outlook, has had to specuhie, and these days 
the acadenuc geographer tends to be. for example, a geomorphologist or 
climatologist or economic geographer or urban geographer This is an 
mcvitihle development since no one person could possibly master the vast 
ssealth of nurerial or ideas encompassed m modem geography 
This modem speoahsation has tended to emphasise the importance of 
systematic geography at the expense of regional geography, although it 
should be recognised that each approach to geography is incomplete 
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viithout the Other The general trend, hoth m the tmi^ enines and m the 
school exammanons, is to^ ards systematic studies 
This senes has hccn designed to meet some of the needs of stndents 
pursuing systematic studies The mam aim has been to provide intrcv 
ductory texts which can be used by sixth formers and first year uniscr- 
sity students The mtennon has been to produce readable books which 
wtII provide sound mtroducQons to vanoiis aspects of geography books 
which will introduce the students to new ide^ and concepts as w ell as 
more detailed factual informanon. While one must employ precise 
saennfic terms, the wmters have cschcrccd jargon for jargons sake, 
moreover, they have aimed at load exposition. While, these dap there 
u no shortage of specialised books on most branches of geographical 
knowledge, there u, we beheve, room for texts of a more mtroductory 
nature 

The aim of the senes 1$ (0 include studies of many aspects of geography 
embraang the geography ofagncultiire, ihe geography of manuiacninng 
ladustry, biogeognphy, land use and tedamaaon, food and popnlation, 
the geography of settlement and hutoncal geography Odier new odes 
will be added from time to tune as seems desmble 

H. Robwson 
Ctc^aphteaf EJ:tor 



Author’s Preface 


Litti EjustjficaHon w required Cor wrtimg ihu book Iti lubjea-matfcr w 
ofpartJCulwly wide concern at tbcprescot time when the world is under- 
going what has often been called a “population c*tplo$ion " Individual 
ieitlcmenti in virtually all countries are growing rapidly both m number 
and m sue, and it is not surprising therefore that m the World Society 

for Ekistics (i e the saence of human settlements) was founded Its 
birthplace was London one of the world's giant cities, its headquarters 
are m Athens, m a country which saw the ongm and growth of some of 
the world’s earliest urban settlements Planners, soaologists, architects, 
Kistomru, economucj and others besides geographers arc concerned with 
settlement study, for (he places people i^bit are at once a tynthesu of 
material structures, eeononuc uniu and, siot least, bving organisms. 

Where people live and where they spend both their working andleisute 
hours, the nature and groupuigof their dwellings and factories and oifiees 
are of the utmost relevance to geographical studies Recently, there has 
been a great upsurge of interest at the universities and in the schools m 
urban geography, but much less attention has been paid to man’s smaller 
settlements, even though the bulk of the world’s people siiU live in them 
This bookuan attempt (ocoscr.acGCE “A” and' S’‘LevcIs,thewhoIe 
eonrent of settlement study The point of view is that of a human geo- 
grapher, who selects material from other disciplines but organises it and 
uses it in his own way Had the work been written by a loc^ or regional 
planner, a traffic consultant, hniorun or sociologist much of the same 
matenal might have been embodied m it, but the result w ould have been a 
different book, with a different erophasis and outlook as w ell as a different 
approach 

In composing and arranging my matcrub, I have been very consaous of 
tny debt to a large number of other wrtters, especially but by no means 
cxdusivclygcograpben AmcwgihcmarcR E, Dickinson, J H Johnson, 
Emrys Jones, Lewis Mumford, R E Murphy and A E Smailcs, some of 
whose works on the subject are listed tn the bibliography at the end of the 
book 
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I should also like to thank the many government agcnacs, toumt 
offices and industrial firms v, ho have been generous enough to allow me to 
borrow photographs for incorporation m this book. Many of my sixth- 
form pupils have also been helpful, both as gumea-pigs and as field- 
workers m the Huddenfield area, one of them has been kmd enough to 
print for me several of the photographs I wished to include finally, I 
should also like to express m'j gratitude to my wife, not only for her en- 
couragement but also because she has made so few demands on me durmg 
my many wntmg houn 

August If 70 F S H 
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INTRODUCTION 



Chapter I 

An Introduction to Settlement 
Geography 

THE GEOGRAPHER AND SETTLEMENTS 

i cnckct ball To sonic wntets, ca of what geogfaphy 

non’^sthemostmcantngful.thoo6hbncf.ac^n^^^^^^^^ 

u about, to othcn. an cxammauon of .he Some 

more cnviromnenul faaon ma) j the most worthy 

posr.ph=na^a.n,o,ee«m^« .„a 

aim hei m the desaipcton and difaphne as human 

euliunllandsapcs, while others ten ^..^-ofMan seek to elucidate 

.cology, .ni /y c« .kc U^— k,o,ld 

lobjcn by Che .eeioncl 6»E”I*“ . „„lemcncs ic Kceptrf 

Whatever one s point of view, m ,l. narrowest of geographical 

«.»,egn,lp...»r,hc»bjeab,.nc«cp.'he^^ 

epeejL Wche. Cbc c»j. of “"Xc.cy m ■» >P»' 

vcUige, toevn, city or comcbaic>», c cmnpby modifying a 

setting The settlement is central to P mltural element Any 

II doci the ncmr.l cnv.twimcnt by ‘ | „mcM. b»t my 

settlement can be stodnrdmeithcc a line most be correlated n«b 

settlement J tt to be adegnatclv apptet^ed " 

other &eet. of geography, cj telmC dim.". 
economic conditions 

The Divorsitv o) SottlemoitK ,,„„f,„oivn Among 

Every settlement n nmqiie, Neiv York Each 

emes, there » only one laindon. one hidbo^ 'n 
vtllage and f„m. too, n a danaetme .tern m the lanOscap 





Entrafiee *u9tete»er fer 

opeainj wrfrance whw> temiad anehsr*^ 

Fie I —A yufi The yurt u the chennemuc habiuaon cf the nomadic herden of 
cbe Central Aaan iteppeiThe Cm iketch ibowtm lattice framework the lecond 
the completed dwelling The felt used as a eovenng i> made chiefl/ from theep'i 
w ool, the topes from horse-hair The whole u easily and quickly assembled, and 
Its matenals are readily portibk 

attempt some classification The latter ma) be based on size, site and 
situation, function, age, budding matcrub, cultural cbaraaenstics or the 
layout of streets and buddings 

Temporary and Permanent Settlements 

Most settlements have some degree of permanence even though their 
bmldmgs may have to be replaced from time to tunc, or their functions 
altered Some settlements, however, are temporary They may be 
occupied seasonally and then left umcnanied, or they may be so transient 
that they occupy a particular site for only a short nme, and are then either 
abandoned or shifted clscvshere Cincs tosms and most villages are 
relatively permanent elements in the landscape, but some villages and 
many mdividual dwellings arc remporary features only 
People engaged m huntmg and gathenng may use natural caves as 


AS INTKODUCTIOK TO SETTIIME»I OEOCEAEIIV S 

aboogEol 'f “ 

thcu dwellings are imn nude they .rt., v.jvsi,Mle inir/fyfofthe 

.r=maae oot oflocally avaJabk Jf ^/canml Afncm 

Australian atongmcs and the midc vin nicrcly of a partial 

pygm,« arc Example. These ahcl.co atbeo “"Xlna'^half 
orde of tree bosighs driven snlo the 6™!?" other fibres 

dome and lashed toge.be, by a lartuas of strong grasses 



= .-AU.5e»edas,n..n. 

m a rough arfk w«h.n w^ «' nr together by women and 

tent « made from lengthi ofbUek fo,^ g a valance ean be 

aupported by poles and goy rop^ The 

teverKd if the wind-d reetton Most B«do" ' 

nr ottkih mar be ond in <■>■" ■J' f'"’' 
much smaller than the one tUustratca 

Hiey provide some protection *8*“”'^' *fckim«$ on their himting 
vihen covered with leaves or bark ...-terial for budding their 

cxpcditiotu fnd snow the most coiiven ^auallv impcrniancnt 

Igloos arc as quickly made as the vnirlt^ ^ rather more elaborate than 
v/ The dwellings of possess some form of aninul 

those of hunters because herden usual y p rnatetials provided 

transport which they can use to cany “‘“‘^^“^‘‘j^ragde Thus the 
these matcruls arc not too bulky *0® •*'^*-rral Asiatic steppe and 

Kirghiz, Kazak and ^ 'of wdlow-stcms and felt the 

desert zone mdse their y»rr.(..T 5 2) .h=E«> 

Dedouui of Arabia their tents from gM ,.„E,rred with grass, usually 
Afncan Masai their huu out of pUrted s«kes covered g 



6 A CEOCSAPiir or settiements 

coned ^Mth cow-dung hidci or mud and the ronhcm Tungm of the 
Sibenin tundra their conical tents from remdeer skin or birch-bark 
The homes of nomadic herders arc generally assembled in groups to 
ensure protection against marauding animals or human predators and arc 
usually Sited close to water-holes The same is generally true of other 
socull) cohesive people (e? shifting oilmatoti) whose villages, how- 
ever, arc commonly more substantullj built as they arc designed to lait 



\Courtejf S«uth Africa House 
Fig ] — A South African Stiuf In ibc gratUand zone ofSoulh-casi Africa the (ifica] 
Zulu village or iraol ronuMs of a number of bcthite-ihapcd huts built on a 
framework of poles intcrbccd with gran and generally covered with sun-dned 
mud. In the U<u( illustrated here the nraini bu Iding ii probably a maize 
granary and the dark-coloured cndonim may be a cattle-pen for use at night 
The outer circular stockade ongnully ere c ted as a defence against human 
enemies and svild ammals has bern abandoned. 

for at least a few yean Shifting culuvaton are also less dependent upon 
building niatenals fumisbed by animus and more often use vegetable 
products and bncks Thus the dominant house m the Afncan savanna is a 
small beehive or conical hut the walls of which ace of light timber 
plastered with mud the roof thatched with grass A number of huts are 
usually ereaed close together to form a roughly arcular hraal surround- 
ing which IS a strong thorn fence endosing and protecting cattle which are 
brought m at night (see Fig 3) 




,«ri.ODOCTIO» TO SETTIBMTNI OEOCTOV 7 

The ore of Tempo, T.y T=.to» ” "““"t'd ' STSo”™ 

„d food getlTceo, "“'>'”8 “mi Sad Fop'"' 

Numeroos eTompIer miy also be found ”““'5 f mionceSd,- 
,, „ EuTOpe He,e, Tn n», rT “"“^of .S”Sce ha, led ■ 
tuvu and the Mcdjtcnincati lands, pr thcTueli pastures, and 

,0 Tie eacnon of tno dwellmgn aanmoTao.^ on ThPh^gh ^ ^ 
a TvmTcr one, BeneTall) larger md better ^Ue 

The typial valley “•‘’''T”' Seed area nhere nan,- 1 
the siimmet shelcers are dupersed k ,.„K_.n ,4 are not necessarily 
humance is not praaiscd. temporary -ravan sites and motels, 

unusual Thus tn England there arc ‘ expected ten-year 

post-ssar pre-fabs (ongmally budt to tide "P 

penodofhousing shortage) and war-time mdode dis- 

Most settlements hossever. are cities On 

persed houses and farmsteads, hai^e , g .enlcments according to 
pper. and tn common parlance. » problem 

thetr tue u generally „ ^e a vi^ge compared with a 

There is, for eiample. no exact dcfim thesigmhonccofthe 

town, aor of a hamlet compared with a anUag . - j^d 

word “eicy" vanes from country to country 
“urban" lack ptcosion 

RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION 

Some wnten tend to regard a rural and an urban 

depend for their hvcliliood upon the wp rn«Kd in non-agncul- 

settlemcnt as one whose *" uJiflS distinction would 

tucal occupations Acceptance of ^ , ^ pj^ny small fishing, 

exclude frL the category of rural of which 

qiiarrymg and naming villages as we « ^ yjjjge 

can be properly regarded as towns ^ of life 

there arc nLi/ people who arc not „ the primary 

They mclude (a) secondary workers „ teachers clergy- 

group of farmers and farm * ^»e propnetor, and (6) an 

men the publican. people and m part 

“advcntiuous" element, consisting in pa ,„(„,ttorkinancighbout- 
of younger persons who live , beats to the total viUap 

mg towm The proportion ^ff^muigcharactcrisucofthe 

population vanes ofcoursc.with dickm accessibility of the 

locality, the quality of the soil, the «tram , nattcm In much of the 

me, and its place withm the general scnlement pattern 
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English Pljm the sccondir^ popiUupais about half the pnnur) and the 
ads cntitious clement may account for about a quari'r of the w hole 
The United Statea C^iib Bureau divtdca the non urban population 
into ts%o groups («) rural-farm and (i) rural non farm In the United 
Kingdom no such divuion uoflWulI) rec^nucd. Here th- rural popula 
non u regarded for numerical purposes as embracing the people isho 
reside in the administrative arras knoMti as rural dntnets ihe urban 
population Ii\ es in boroughs and urban dumcti sshichniaj well include 
rural tracts Several decades ago the urban population of England and 
Wales, as de/ined b) the Census reached 5o per cent of the viho’e This 
percentage is decl rung si ghiK as the growing number of pns at* can is 
enabling tnany urban people to Inejust outside town areas i e m rural 
datnets and therefore to be ofhaallv classed as part ofthe rural population 

VILLAGES AND TOWNS 

Tovnto hasc been described as snlbges sshich succeeded, but not all 
towns began their careen as villages. Man>— including Bnuins New 
Townsowere planned eh in i e as towns The ngid chvuion between 
town and country so often tefentd to as if they w ere m direa contrast 
ts becoming tnaeasingly etasne due to the spread of suburbia, and the 
meteasuig tendency for urban areas to gnde almost imp«'tepably into 
rufiL Nevertheless, most nucleated senlemcnts retain m large measure 
a separate identin not onU on the imp but also m the f eld. To which 
should the name village be applied.ro which the name towm * 

As With the terms rural populauon and urban populanon there u 
no consensusaboutwhar isa vdlagcandwhaiisaiowTi, and it is therefore 
not surprising though hardl) uns&aory lo find some wnters seeking 
refuge m the sutement that onlv a town possesses urban funenons. 
Further to confuse dw issue some geographers refer to small senlemcno 
of mmen and quairvmen as urban villages. 

InUying to elucidate the diflercnces brnren a village and a town size 
isceruinl) no entenon some senlctncnn ma> have populaaons of up to 
5 coo without possessing the arnibutes of a town while a number of 
market towns maj support peAaps only _ooo people and >-et enjov urban 
status. There does, how ever cam sotae rrlanonship betw een the rvpe of 
settlement and the way m whiA people arc das cred together Though 
populantm dens ties varv greailj from one town to another and from one 
of the same town to another day are almost alw a)-s higher in towns 
than m villages, and not only homes, but other buddings, too are usuallv 
more dose kmr. Towns also possess a more marked commmuty organisa- 
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non and ntany historuns would claun that a totvn u a place enjoying 
' borough status,” 1 1 a considerable measure of self-government 

Functional contrasu between towns and villages arc not alwa)-! dear- 
cut. For instance, Russian and Hiingamn'agrovilles" are usuallyregarded 
as towns they may house several thousand inhabitancs, but a high propor- 
tion of their w orking populations devote themselves to /atm production 
In parts of southern £urope, too, many towns have a significant agricul- 
tural clement, and m Western Europe during the Middle Ages farmmg 
was always an important occupation of townspeople More distinctive'! 
urban functions include manufacturing, retail and wholesale trade, and ' 
professional and office work, which normally play a very small part in 
village life but dominate at least ibe inner parts of most uthan settlements 
In most towTij, even in small ones, at least tivo-tJurds of the emploj’ci 
people follow ron-agnculrura! occupations, and there u usually a variety 
of shops, some of which sell such durable goods as fumtture and jewellery, 
at least one bank, commonly one or more residential hotels and perhaps 
also a cmema, a secondary school, hospital and weekly new spaper office 
Small towns no longer necessarily possess an agricultural market because 
improved transport facilines have reduced the number of weekly markets 
m most countries 

In a town the man-made scene predominates over the natural much 
more dun in a village The pace of life u quicker and in many cases more 
people enter it for daily work than leave it for employment outside, tg 
in field, forest, mme or quarry, at sea, or in larger nucleated settlements 
Socially, townspeople follow a way of life foreign to the villager In fact | 

« his been claimed that a town is mote a social unit than an ci^onyc^ne, 
more a distinctive group'mg'bf ^oplc thM of buildings Though, as an 
elc'mcnrdfthe geogtaphical landscape, it may be defined, fot instance, as i 
"a concentranon of dwellings m a rect«?usab[c street pattern, where f 
people live in some soaal and economic interdependence, enjoying ' 
common admimsttjtive, cultural and social amemties” Q I Clarke, 
Asp uffllion Crcjrapliy), it is perhaps no less realistic to say that a settlement 
IS a town sunply when ns inhabitants regard it as such 

towns and CITIES 

As With towns and viUagej. so Wldi towns and cities there is confusion 
about what constitutes the difference between these two types of settle- 
ment Broadly speaking, a city may be reeded purely as a leading town. 

> f one which has outsenpped its local or r^ional nvals, as the cities of 
heeds and Bradford have forged ahead of the towns of Huddersfield and 
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Ilalifw In Levs-u Mumford i words “ihc ary a m fact the plivsica! form] 
of thchis^hcsi and most complex types of associatiselifc” (TJe Cu/nireefj 
Cniw) It exemplifies lo a greater extent than a town the dominant 
elements of the ctiltural realm m which it lies and usual!) dispIasT the 
most monumental architectural forms 
As R E. Dickinson pointed out (in Off end the Latin CPitJs is 

the common etymological root of both oty and as ilisation, and other t 
wnters has c emphasis^ that aocs are not only the chief repositones of a j 
country's avilisalion but also the mam sources from sshich further 
cultural adsranres spring 

While most cties m the United Kingdom are large, a number, eg 
Cambridge and Wakefield, are small Most ernes have cathedrals, but no 
single attribute u common to all of them In fact they are simply towns 
which for a variety of reasons, many of them historical, have been 
dehbeiately desigruted as cues by the ass'ard of a charter by the country 's 
rulers In theSnush Commonwealth, during rternt years, such dominant 
towTis as Singapore and Nairobi have been offlcsally endossed ssnJi the 
title of "aoes." The custom is dilTetent in other countries. la the United 
States, for example, the legal ary u normally a corporate unit with a 
miminum populanon of at lean 3.500. though the required sue vanes 
somewhat from state to state 

VILLAGES AND HAMLETS 

It is usual to regard hamlets as no more than small villages, many arc in 
fact induded m parishes bcloagmg to vdlaees. but it is impossible to sate 
with conviction the point at wfijch a hamlet Eiccomes a village, for the 
lanet has no given nummum number ofbuJdmgs or people It may be 
said, however, that in a hamlet the buddings are usually fewer and more 
loosely dustered than in a vilbge, there is more rarely a church, mn. shop 
or school, and the jjte and eommuiuaaom arc generally infenor Strict 
defimnon, espeaaUy on a population basis, is feasible on!) when the 
pattern of settlement in 1 particular area is examined. Thus the populauon 
qfa^^et m an area dominated by large Villages may reach as much as 
500, while m a poorer area it ma) amount only to 10 

THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF SETTLEMENT GEOGRAPHY 

SetUenieiit geography is an og^hoot of social geography, itself a 
o the mam tree of huiaan geography The major part of the 
su ject is concerned with urban geography , for towns and ones are the 
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tncKt stnkinp man-mjJc feaium tm ihc tank's surface Indeed urban 
settlements niaj be desenbrd as eke haU-nurli of coJitemporary rivtltsa- 
ucn Yet m many parrs of the ssorjd, esen in highly urbancstd counenes, 
people continue to live m villa^cSt dispersed fariustcads and other smeic 
dvcilmgs, and some attention must be paid to these minor scats of habita- 
tion To present a roiuidcd account of settlement gcograph). therefore, 
It be neccssar) to desenbe and tr) to interpret the site and situation, 
building materuls, form and funaion of small rural settlements and the 
pattern tliey make on the map, as wtH as the chiractcristies of urban 
settlfjnejiti The Jinkj which join sillaget and single dvscllmgs to their 
immediate cnvironniene arc usualK closer than those of loivns and cities 
and if the reasons for the establuhnient and early growth of such small 
settlements are to be understood, such topics as relief, irutial water supply 
and former tlefcmivc reqmremetits must not be overlooked Even m 
consideruig towns, liowescr, u is found shat the past is issiuUy the key to 
the present, and again, therefore, a histoncal as well as a purely gco» 
griphieil perspective u needed 

In stud} tng an urban senleinem it n desirable loadopt rwoapproaches 
(a) the study of a town as an emit), and (h) the study of a town as an 
amalgam of tnterconneaed but dssparatc areas When adopting the 
former approach, the student must take into account the entire town- 
scape and Its relations with both the natural and eultutal environment 
Tow-ns Vary greatly in see, function and morphology , they arc composed 
of people as we!! as of bricks and monar, and tlicy face a number of 
common problems Hence, inter alia the follow uig subjects of study 
present themselves the urban hierarchy or ranking the spaemg of towsis 
m iheir local and regional settings, their doniinani funaions and social 
charancrutio, and the nature of their proUenu and hoiv they arc 
handled AH towns and cities exert an infliroice upon die areas around 
them urban iphcrci of influence, or what are sometimes called urban 
fields, therefore provide another fruitful field of inquiry 

In consideruig towns as collections of distinct but related parts urban 
geographers must py close att-ntion to their areal arrangements They 
®ust plot their funaional zones and socul tracts, and be able to distin- 
guish and investigate those parts of a town which ate organised to serve 
residential needs, those used snainly for business or mdustnal purposes 
and those provnding recreation and aitcrtainmeni They must also 
setutinuc die cirmlarion patterns (oficn intricate) which allow the town 
as a whole to function efliciently as an ecuiomic and social unir 

Verve maitTniiriy AttaAei italics of awl 

it IS obvious from their researches that each town has its ow n individuahty 
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and makes its own contribution to the life of the region in which it is 
situated Dctaifcd comparative itudic* are rarer despite ihcir undoubted 
value, but it is %\ cll known that the forces stimulating urban expansion or 
compelling decline arc by no means unique to individual places Out of 
these comparative studies (which have been attempted m both geo- 
graphical and historical contexts) have come limited but helpful classifi- 
cations based on site and situation, function, age and culture. In this book, 
references to selected towns will be introduced where appropmte, but 
attention will also be focused on comparative studies and on the value 
and limitations of suggested methods of urban classification 
As urbanisation becomes a more marked feature of demographic 
change, the field of settlement study intensifies and becomes more 
complex GrowTng numbers of cnics are now reaching "milbon" or 
' milhonaire’* status as population clusters, and many are expanding 
sufiiaewly of themselves or in conjunaion with their neighbours to form 
continuous urban meshes or conurbanons As individual cities and 
polynuclear conurbations multiply and enlarge, and as educational and 
economic standards rise and people come to demand and expea better 
homes and more congetual condbtions for both woik and leisure, more 
attention is being pud by soaety at large to the qualiry of towns as Uving 
spaces It behoves the urban geographer to take note of the numerous 
recommendations now being made by (own planners and others whose 
aim u to improve this quality 

METHODS OF SETTLEMENT STUDY 

The saentific study of settlements clearly demands much of the 
geographer He must be prepared to read books, examme documents and 
maps, and, above all, to observe and assess buildmgs and streets and the 
people who use them He must be at once a historian, cartographer, 
artist, market researcher, soaologist and mathematician. The essence of 
his work IS field study, followed by mapping correlation and interpreta- 
tion, and when comparative studies are bemg undertaken there is a place 
for quantitative as well as cartographic techniques 

Among the documentary evidence of assistance to the settlement 
geographer are early surveys like the Domesday Survey of England, town 
charten and temeis Books mchide not only local histones but also town 
and rural guides, official publicatio&s include census returns and trade and 
telephone directones Among useful maps and plans ate early cadastral 
plans (which may weU date fixmi die sixteenth century), temer plans 
(Sisnr iAe«giVc»nTiskcaifcay/amiatahance ana' other govemmentaf or 
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RURAL SETTLEMENTS 



Chapter il 


Single Dwellings and Other Individual 
Buildings 

THE VARIETY OF INOiVlOUAL BUILDINGS 

A VAlK round any Engluh tow'n^ill repeal eten lo 3 casual observer a 
great divertity of bititdmgi One tircet m a poor rendemul area, for 
imtancc, may be lined with drab rowaofcatfy iMnctcentJ»<mtury «onc- 
butli b3el:'(o4>aek hotues or improved brKk'budr terrace houvcf of a 
aoniewhai later date, another ureet, in abetierKlast area may be bordered 
by large, opulent miccoed Vlctorun \ dial, a third by ivs entieih-century 
KtiiHieuched dwellmpi or pon-wat bungalowi, each with a larger 
garden ilun the older propertic*. Here, an old half*tijnbered dwelling 
may iiirvive, it* ground floor eonvened into a cafe There, a tall block 
of modem flan eomiruciedof fctro^onCTetc, and Jupla)uig many more 
windowi.im) dotmnaieihetowmeapc loanwherpartofihetovvnthere 
arefikel) tobefaaonci generally nun)>storeyed ifofrarl) design, but 
low and » ido*jprc3dwg If of recent origin More resitered are churche* 
and schools “corner ahopt" and puWic-houJei, each having it* own 
uidividuahty and a dnunatvcly functional arclutecture Even in a village 
many diflcicnt Linds of buitdmgi may benotcil, and not even in an area 
where the rcttlernent h tltiperseJ u there tiioch arclitcectural unifoniiiry. 

If a visit u paid lo another country , not necessarily in another continent, 
contrasts multiply, for not only do mdtvidual buildings again contrast 
with each other but also they differ leverally and collectively from those 
in the homeland. Just as langiuges and customt change front country to 
country, so docs the iradmonal appearance of houses and other structures 
and the way in winch they ate grouped together 

Tiie appearance, both emeraal and mtemal, of a single building is 
cJcarly a result of ni partictdar iw. sJupe or form, funenon, and the 
structural materials used in creaug its roofs and walls Each of these 
faaors may be examined in both a r^ioaal and m an hutoncal or cultural 
context obviously a fonmdable task Because of the complexity of the 
unJeruLmg. vie shall in the nsam Imitc ourselves m dm eliapicr to a 
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constJcrjtionofdwcllingj rather tlun Other buildmp the more stable rural 
rather than the rapidl) changing urban lindsape and the typical and 
trad tional rather than the unusual and recent 

THE SHAPES AND FORMS OF SINGLE DWELLINGS 
In his paper L hab ration rurale eii France {Angles de Ge ^rap) e) 
the French geographer Demangeon attempted for hu omti country a 
class fication of rural dssclhngs based on thetr shape which he found 
saned ssith the kind of agriculture praaised b) their inhabitants He 
recognised the following types (a) the rudimentary house solid and 
heavy in appearance charactcruticofthc small cultivator of Lorraine who 
tends to keep cserynhing under one roof and at one let cl (fe) the compact 
house typical of a more advanced farm economy and assocuted with 
more fertile areas and marked by the grouping of the essential farm 
buildinp round an enclosed farmyard (r) the straggling house more 
typical of a cattle economy and with fairly close parallels m England the 
farm build ngs being separated from each ocher (d) the vertical house 
common m southern France including the Alps where cattle are housed 
on the ground floor people on the next and gram u tcored above 
Detuangeon s pupil Drunhes felt— as others smcc have done — that this 
clasttf cation is too rigid and that in most rural areas at lease the flnr three 
types of farm settlement may all be found within a small compass 
V^hile however tt may be difficult perhaps unpossible to adopt a 
satufaaory classification of houses based on their dxsnncnve shapes it is 
true that in most cases their form and to some extent also their dimensions 
do tend to show regional varunons Such vamiions are due to a number 
of causes. Any kind of shelter must give protection against extremes of 
climate and weather — against excessive heal and sunshine in some areas 
against heavy ram, snow strong wind and even earth trcniors in others 
some dwellings must provide specul protect on against predatory animals 
and obnoxious insects others against human raidcn Changes m archi 
tcctural fashion and improvements tn building techniques adopted m 
some areas but nor until much bier m othen and the avaibbthty of 
structural matenals capable of bcani^ different stresses and varymg m 
their flexibihty and degree of resistance to shaping all these faaors mducc 
changes in both the extenor and interior diaraacr of dw ellmgs 

It has often been pointed out for example that m many trop cal areas 
the intenors of dwellings arc kept cool and shaded by a limited use of 
w-all-opemngs or a generous use of shutters while m wet areas steeply 
p tched roo6 pronde a more effective means of shedding ram rhsn more 
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with dairy i; a id w h inc fioduct on offal Umhi and beef lionet and pomes 
snUfiaTea place on il eiefsm * but the motor-far ii now even more ub qu tous 

struaurc collapses dusinQ an carth<]uakc Until 1963 the height of 
Japanese buildings was rcscnctcd by law to a Tiuwmum of to ft (3 1 m) 
m order to minimue potential earthquake damage hut a protraaed study 
of advanced budding techtiiqaes has since shown that provided a more 
flesible structure of fcrro-concrete ts adopted tnoeb h gher builduigs can 
be creaed with safety A building of thitty-siic storeys 482 ft (147 m) 
high has now been raised in Tokyo * Not only is u believed capable of 
resisting even intense eanh tremors it is also fitted with glass thick enough 
to w itlKtand the vtolctit typhoons which from time to time assail Japan 
• The world s fr t skysenpen wcretnaitepws^Ie only after the mvem on of the 
elettr e lift m 1 837 a revolution us Oic mtctnal eijaiptiient cf a buOduip; 
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On the cojsK of Mjlip Indonou, Borneo and the Philjpptnn — ii m 
mo5t parti of the world— the Avene dupei dimenwonj and pfani of 
mdiv idual dwellings cannot be altogether accounted for in imni of either 
phpieal environment or economic efficiency but owe mticli also to 
vaned ethnic influcncev The habit of erectmg pi!e-<!we!lmgi however. 
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and to protect ilie from undue heat he luggcstt broad projecting 
ca\n on the iomh tide and low shade Dees on the east and west sides on 
to which the lower momini* and evening sun shines Openings in 
opposing walls would ensure air movemcDt within, and a floor of cheap, 
semi-absorbent tnatena! laid down abosc ground level would be cool 
easy f o clean, and dry Many tropical dwellings nicasure up to these ideal 
tequiretncnts though until recent!), few base been constnicted con- 
saoudy on scientific principles Though their buildcn* knowledge of 
microchinates u often limned, dinutic excesses have generally been 
mimmiscd by nilc-of thumb methods which uiclttde the erection of 
Windbreaks and ihaJe trees and a/ A ac experiments with thespanng and 
frcc^uency of wall-openmgs and verandahs 

The need for defence against human enemies lus ofeen. like climaie, 
Jed to a particular form of building In Unglandand rrance, forcxample, 
medieval castles and fortified manor-houses arc almost mvarubly 
equipped with look-out tos'crt. solid walls of abnormal thickness and 
narrow windows In some pam of Albanu whtre blood feuds were nfe 
until very recently, the typical house has thick walls of stone or hard red 
bnck, strong wooden doors, a iew \ety snull windows and a blind side 
facing the road 

BUILOINQ MATERIALS 

In the past, only monumental buddings— religious edifices inipena! 
palaces, lordly iiiiniioru— were consttumd of exotic matcruls brought 
from afar Such budJinp as much through tbcir structural materuls as 
through thcif conspicuous sue and form conferred prestige upon their 
oivnen and helped them to assert an<l maintain their dominanee oi rr the 
societies iliey rontrolled Nowadays, this asccnilanqr has waned, and 
modem Ransport allosrs building matenaU— though still heavy and 
bulky— to be moved more economically over greater durances. More- 
over, a number of mass-produced articles, e^ concrete, glass and meul 
sheets, are now widely available Consequently, m advanced countries 
urban building forms are coming to bear a more common stamp despite 
continued regional vanatioju in diniate and in the cultural Jienrage 
There arc miiutions ofParU and New York even m some rural places but 
ic IS mainly here — in the vitbgcs and hamlets of the more conservative 
agricultural areas— that we must look for those ercaions, cspecully 
houses and farm buiIJuigs, where man and his immediate environment 
still come close together 

Vanacioiis ui climate and relief, diverse agriculiunl ccononues, social 
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history and the ethnic influences to 'which sooeties have been subject all 
help to account for the detailed design of rural dwcllmgs Regional 
changes m geology and vegeuuon, however, go far towards explaining 
•why house-types in one part of a continent or country differ from those 
in another Thus in his Human Geography Bninhcs emphasised the wide- 
spread use of umber in the coniferous forest areas of northern Europe, eg 
in Sweden, Finland and northern Rossu, and also m many mountam 
areas, where most trees have straight ttuidcs and can therefore be easily 
placed one upon another as logs or sawn mto planks to make wooden 
houses The stone house is more typical of Mediterranean Europe, where 
few forested areas now exist Stone is also a common buildmg material 
m many parts of “dcaduous Europe," where geological conditions are 
favourable, because deciduous timber u normally hard and comes from 
trees which are only rarely supported on straight trunks, such trees, how- 
ever, m the past, have been adequate for the making of half-timbered 
houses Where the native rock is clay or alluvium rather than, for 
example, sandstone, limestone or granite, dried earth or mud, usually in 
the form of bricks, has tended to be the chief building nutenal in areas 
which carry little timber, eg the Po Plain 
In England, as m Europe as a whole, there are sulhaent regional con- 
trasts in both geology and vegeution to furnish a wealth of building 
materials, and therefore a great diversity of house-types, as Fig 6 shows 
Cood building scone is not so widespread as to be available every\vherc, 
and It shosvs considerable regional varutions Forests and woodlands 
differ in density and m their characteristic trees, cspcaally m the size and 
distribution of the pedunculate oak. the mam wood used for timber 
frarmng Areas floored with clay, though lacking m stone, offer the 
possibility of brick manufacture, and may also be well wooded 
Jurassic limestone can be squared up for buildmg purposes without 
much difficulty, and mellows very well For this reason alone it is not 
surpnsmg that some of England s fmesc domestic and ecclesiastical archi- 
teaure is to be found withm the Jurassic belt, notably at Bath and m the 
Cotswolds (see Fig 6) Hard, cryitalluie rock such as granite has been 
widely used by Cornish builders, but its intraaable charaaer offers less 
scope to masons, and dark, rugged rather unbeautiful dwellmgs have 
usually resulted The ease with which grey Welsh sfate may be split 
provides a mam reason for the distmcuve village landscape of north- 
west Wales In the south-western part of the West Ridmg the almost 
ubiquitous use of the native millstone gnt and Lower Coal Measure 
sandstones has enabled many villages round Bradford and Halifax to 
accord satisfactorily with geolt^ical sunoundmgs, though many of their 
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buildings here !ii\ c been bbekened by indiistnil grime The use of the 
much whiter, less easily shaped. Carboniferous Limestone has been largely 
responsible for aser^ ihfTercnt icitlement landscape tn north-west York- 
shire In alt these areas of stonc-built houses, the several villages and farms 
appear like the exposed bones of the earth itseJf 



fie ft — Tradirional builjmg tnaieiuli m En^lind and Wales This map sliould be 
scudird In reiaiien (o boih <he (ear and a groli'gtcat map Observacioti oC (arm 
and vUlajrc buildinjo durin{tJours>cysb]r road and rail Will amplify (he general- 
iKil iiifcirmaiim ihe map eenveys 

Manv localities within ihi English clay \a1ct. densely forested until 
relatively recent times, arc punctiutcJ with Milages which arc either 
dignified by the appearance of’ black and white” architecture or warmed 
by the colour of the native reddish brick In the former ease, hewn out 
crunks have formed the traditional framework of the houses, and the 
spaces between uprights and beams have been filled m with svoven twigs 
or slender laths of poorer limber, and then plastered over with iniid to 
produce "wattle and daub" (srr Fig 7 ) Unck dwellings came gradually 
to replace half-timber as foTcst-dcanng was uicensified, and as knowledge 
of bnck-niaking filtered m from the Low Countries in the fourteenth 
century Bnck buildings had the advantage of being more proof against 
both vcmiin and fire than half-tunbercd structures, and they often show 
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more elegance, if greater simplintj. m their design. In sohie villages, 
timber and bnck have been attractivcl) alhed by a device known as 
‘ bncknoggmg.” 1 1 the filling up of the timber frame b> bneb. often 
laid diagonaU> In others. “longh casting.’' t r the dashing of small 
pebbles against a plaster surface, has beat employed- 
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I&iirtoy LfiiJern- Reseorrfi Lui 
Fic 7 — Housing us Port SimUght. Cbeihue These houses in Port Sunlight — a model 
Tillage founded by W H LereriniBSd — are m the Qieshiie black and « hue 
tradition. Even b^ore they wnv bmli half-tunbeting had given way to bnck 
building They sHisstiace one aspect of the tlomannc ardutectuial style which 
still Ends favour 


Like stone, bncks vary considerably m both texture and colour In 
the eighteenth and early mnctecnib cratunes brickfields round London 
svcrc sited on vanous days from whidi bncks could be made m diverse 
shades of grey and y ellow By contrast, the days round Exeter in south 
Devon produced a rusty-red bnck, and those near Leicester a salmon 
coloured one Hence there arc many local vanaoons in the appearance of 
* bnck vilbgcs ‘Cob” is a building material traditional to pans of 
south-west England. It consists of a mDCTurc of soil dung straw and 
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Pitched (ooGi {le/i) for ttutch or ole*, (r^hi) for ilites or stone-sbis 



Curb roof with donacr window* pjrapeti on a low-pitch roof 



Be 8 —Typical house-roof shapes Tbe« Minple diagrams ttrol part of the rich 
variety of roofing which may be aeeis to &igland and elsewhere Tlie dupes 
ilclmcated arc a r^ccnoii of attfurectonl niiterials, wall sirucnires and styles, 
and of the social and natural (ssysrofunear 

water, rammed solid «id dried out To prolong its life, it u often coated 
With coloured lime wash or tar, and tauM on none foundations 
.^^sisvGi^ ■WAVvaiV’ asvjw' jf ,dannvavtf ,Ef %sK'* jtnhttaaw ix-J jp 
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England for comtruamc \va!!j Stone *la« contmuc to be nude m the 
Cotswolds, but u 15 only in the older hotisci of the Wett Hiding, for 
instance, that one ntU findt roo& of the local flagstone Thatch remains m 
furl} constant use tn parts ofjouthern and eastern England, and may be 
derived from the teei of torre eastern marshes espccull} m the Norfolk 
Broads, or from the more plubic but less enduring wheat or rjc of arable 
areas Blue-grey Welsh slates were widely used for roofing in indmmal 
England m the nineteenth century, and arc particularly common m 
terrace houses, but they hate recentlv given way to cheaper, faaory- 
nude red tiles. The btter arc much more ginsh in their appearance than 
the older tiles — flat- or S-shaped — ^which often cos er earlier village houses 
of native bnek. 

The general shape and pitch of a roof is partially dependent on the 
nuteralofwhichitii nude Thatch and ules, for instance canbcsecurcd 
(e^ with the aid of wsre-nening and peggwe) almost vertially, but 
slates and stone-slats, citpecully the heavier kinds, require a flatter anele 
A ''curb'* roof (fairly common in East Angln) and ' hip-gable” provide 
more room upstain than the more usual gabled roof, though all are 
suitable for sh^duig ram Flat roo(s — though leanircd on many new 
buddings — are mote suited to hotter, dner lands, r ^ Egypt, where the> 
sen e as open-air sitting-rooms and aleeptng quanen as w ell as for storage 
(seeRg 8) 

BUILDINGS AND THE CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 

Soaal influences and the cultural heritage of an area often have a 
marked effect on the shape and sue of buddmgs and on the matcruh used 
m their construenoa. The power of the medieval church in Western 
Europe, for cmniple, was often expressed in the building of cathedrals 
and abbey churches, distingmsbed ijor tmlv by their cruciform shape and 
encnsiv e ground-pUn but also by Oicu height, their architeaural bcaurv 
and their tequently exooc bmldii^ nutenaL This was vimullv always 
stone sometimes conveyed to the me over long distances. These Euro- 
pean cathedrah and abbey churches arc however qtnee dissimilar in their 
appearance feom the mosques of 6 k Moslem w orld and the Hmdu and 
Buddhist temples of ladu and the f=ar East, though buildings 

may equally dominate the scnlemenn of which they form a pan 
On a more htimWc scale qmte ordinary dwcUmgs owe at least somc- 
thmg to soaal conditions We have already seen that the Flemings 
reintroduced mto England the art of bnck-makmg virtualls lost with 
the departure of the Romans Tic Spaniards earned to the New World 
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the idea of the patio or enclosed courtyard as we)] as the Baroque rhurch 
{lee Fig 9), though in their new physical environment both undetw cut 
some modification and adaptation The houses of the Moslem Slavs m 
some moimtam and forest areas of south-eastern Europe, while broadly 
resembling those of local Christians, ate often distinguished from them by 
havuig fewer windows and higher garden walls This 1$ because of the 



Fia.s — A Baroque church ui Ltitu Pcni Thu church (of SartMarccJJo) «mj bmJt 
by the Spantards in SsSt It provides a good example of the Baroque style of 
architccTure introduced inio Lariq Atnetica from southern Europe Like many 
Ollier fuch builduigsin theNen Wor|d.>t iialienro thenalivemvircnnient and 
tradition 


women’s secluded habits coupled with their need for unobserved open-air 
exerasc In certain Greek islands, c ^ Chiosand Crete, lalunatc as well 
as natne iniluences are appiKM w house-types, and in parts of Epirus 
Albanian influences seem to be responsible for the occurrence of towered, 
houses resembling fortresses 
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prospcrows times have often produced well-built, substantial farm build- 
ings, on to which, m poorer days, lanuhackle sttuaurcs ma) have been 
added In the early nineteenth century, when the commumry as a whole 
felt no responsibility for the conditions of the poor, many tiny cotuges 
were built, sometimes b) the farm labourers themselves Later, when the 
public consaence was awakened, local authonties were empowered to 
make by-laws controlling such items as the capaaty of rooms in dw cUing- 
houses, the sue of windows and the width of streets Gardens became a 
feature and even the more humble houses became larger and more 
airy 

ARCHITECTURAL STYLES AND BUILDING FORMS 
How far arc buddings the product of their enincomnent, physical and 
socul, how far a produa of man’s arrisoc sense and technical ability’ 
Why do buildings, like paintings change from period to penod when at 
least the physical, if not the cultural envuonment remains viniully the 
same’ Is the effect of clinutc, geolc^ and other physical attributes really 
minimal and u the style of butldmgs determined rather by changmg 
human needs’ Is there not also scope for man as an artist, constantly 
stnvmg to express himself to new terms, never content to be a mere 
copyist’ 

Undoubtedly, changes m architenural style or fashion do have a 
genuine effect on the design of buddings, viewed both externally and 
mtemally Though the mam purpose of a house is to satisfy the human 
need for shelter, the details of its shape, even if basically only a box, seem 
to be governed at least panially by the force of current taste and the 
prevailing architectural fashion In England, for example, the broad 
European traditions of Classical and Romantic styles arc both evident 
Most towns and some villages show ui both their domestic and public 
buddings elements of each, though neither took root m England svithout 
undergoing some insular modihcation. the Romantic style m particular 
containing many home-bred ideas The Classical tradition, introduced by 
the Romans, brought m again bnc0y by the Normans chicd) penetrated 
England during the Renaissance penod. The Romanac cradinon 
ongmally emanating from nonhem Europe but with a distmctisc 
English patina, became dominant in the later medieval and early modem 
penod and nght up to the present day has presented a challenge to the 
preeminence of the Classical 

The appearance of Classical houses — bmlt withgeometncal accuracy — 
satisfies the intellect and man sappreciation of good order andproporoon. 
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while fhac of Kotiiuitic butMini’i appeals mofc to his mugimcion and 
CJisotioni, and evokes his Jove of Ac coumrjtidc and the !c« formal 
Junnon) of nature Tlic iragular, piaure»]tie cJiaraacr of fifteenth- 
cctimry and carjy Tudor buddinga an England— 'vdJ dupb) cd at taven« 
ham in Sviftolk, where gahlc5. large dorincn and roof-line$at right-anglcj 
to chc jtrcci arc common — wat followed b) the rather more jtnet outlmet 
of Eluaheihan and Jacobean budJmgs. which pa%e wa) in thoir turn to 
the even more duciplme J tymmetry of Queen Anne and Georgian houses, 
so well Seen, for example, m Wooimbury In Victorun and Edwardian 
times, though the Classical tradition refnaincd, and is splendidly exempli- 
fied m many Lancashire cotton roiKs, m a number of public buildings 
such as town halls and art galleries, and in the model village of Saltairc. 
near Jlradford, Komanticum reasserted itself strongly in the neo-Gothic, 
and m garden suburb aiul garden cry mosemenft, the former being 
panirularly evident in reclenastical archirecfure and in Vjnorian villas, 
the latter at Jlampsirad, Lctfhworth and WcIwTn Carden City The 
nnmetoiu rows of clieaji terrace houses erected in Britain near collienes 
and factories m the nineteenth eentury to house indiutnal workers 
represent a debased form of Georgian architecture, lacking the dignity 
and proportion of the true Gcorgun tcsidcnces They tend to look alike 
in all mdustrul towns except (hat in some areas they were built of the 
local stone, in others of luass-produccd btuks 
Today, (he Komantic notions of builders and house purcliasers, 
expressed, for example, in conrcniporary bungaloid growtli and in what 
Osben Lancaster desenbed as * by-paji vanegaied,’‘ \je with die geo- 
metrical Seventy of the new, lowering a)ab blocks of offices and flats 
becoming so common near city centres Archsrccts are no longer bound 
by local cradiiioiu and matcruls, and arc less and less restnaed by 
technological limitations The result w that the harmony bciw ecn build- 
ings and their setting u in danger of bcmi' lost ui favour of the greater 
convenience and effinmey which purpose-built stniaurcs ate expected 
above all else, to bring In urban areas Uic world over the nch vartccy of 
regional budding traditions u gradually being reduced to a Jeu anractivc 
imiformijy, though of coune differences, at least in stale, persist 


TYPICAL DWELLING-PLACES 

To conclude thu cltaptcr, details of typical dwcUmgs m a number of 
Widely separated settings arc given in cider to sires more firmly the 
relationship between donicscic buddmgs and their physical and ailtural 
environment Our first examples wnll be from Egypt 



[Cff rtrrf AnoJihij LtJ 

' J^*-Hcruses iiiSikkira. Egypt Tliii vilbge about }0 nuJn (48 km ) toinh of 
jhow the t> F cal E^ptun jk) line with tiU palmj and flat roofed houses. 
Tht are of sun^ bncks or stone Whe^e the v.-mdovs openings are 

large and numerous they ornipy die shady side of the ss-aJls 


superficial houses m both areas possess fundamentally the same shape and 
other actnbutes R00& ate rypjcally flat and often used for storage («e 
Fig 10) but hctc and there oncmccts cspcciaUy in the delta, a small dome 
Md in the valley above Cairo a vaulted roof Harry Robinson goes 
further He stresses the simple gcoractnc forms, horizontal lines and 
large wall surfaces of domestic biiildmgs and compares them with the 
vast stem monotonous flattish landscape sshich surrounds them He 
regards the ubiquity of the thick walls «-uh fcvs apertures as an obvious 
^^*JThelnfluenceofGcogriph«r,IFacton„p«.dieFmeArts. G«^r.ip;y Vol 34 



[Ourttfr Atrefilms, ItJ 

FlO ii-*Morwegunhou»«.Oa|«nil) ilopingground,betw«ofjonl»ijdforwwd 

mouiKun f>ie thu group of modem, nm be ftd birildings ts c^ractensoe of 
Norway Tbe fcpuodaaoci of ihe housn— ustallv of rodc— we (ubsuntial. aod 
may pionde room for storage as in die pauueo house id the foregrmnd. 

unicwn and giva nsc to radicr amrere dwllmgs of a uniform gre^ 
reliocd somesvlut by the whitewash used for outhmng the windows 
Roo& arc typically of spht stone or slate except m the plains where 
curved oles or thatch (of reed or bamboo) are commoo, and w here nn 
fired mud bncks covered with plaster may replace the stonework of 
hilhct areas Both m th e plains and mormtains and also in the mountains 
ofCreteandmthelonianlslands pitched roofi are usual butmthedner 
and hotter parts eg the Aegean Idands theCyebdes and the lower para 
of Crete flat-roofed houses predonunate For eaviromncntal reasons 
the latter have thick roofs often with corbelled doms and few windows 
Foreign, as well as native traditions have had a bearing on archi- 
tectural styles, la Chios. Crete and the Ionian klands. the Italian custom 
of usmg hewn stone has been adopted m western Thrace there appears 
a Turco-Oncntal house with an overhanging upper storey and m Epirus 
where towered fortress houses appear among the buddings an Albanian 
fflCmnoa a mJenc, as we saw on p 37 
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Some Houses in India 

Indij u much nsorc complrt in lO jrfi) ucal and cifinic dtaracfcr than 
Eg>pl. Norv.a) or Greece Consequently us hoi!se-t>-pes arc njore 
vaned, cvenif V.C discount Btitish uitnuiom In a paper on “Tlic Indian 
Village’’ (Gro?frtp/iy), O H.K Spaicsummansnsomcofthcsctypes He 
notes, hiter ijIu, that tlie flat-TOofed house of south-west Asia, with its 
thick blank walls, has not surprumgly invaded the dry north-west of the 



Fio ta •-Aimiibhavi liiJu ilie siHjkc Ammbhasi. a Uigt viUage of mere ihw 
auoe (<eple, tin south-east oflSAmhay This tltcch-inap ihoivs the viUige 
cluKnid round the mirket-pUcr, the noutjon of ihe i»«Ui and important 
builduici, the haphattrd amnircnient of the v-anding sitcett. and ihe quarters 
m ulifcn ilie main efemmOofthe pof idarioti reside ?t is typical of many Occctn 
villages 

sub<ontu»ent. while thatched gables ate wore charactetutic of most of 
the wetter parts of the country. In Uttar Pradesh the richer fanners 
favour elaborate eourtjard houses tvith decorative doorsva)! and cool 
arcades, in the Maraiha country one finds white bungalows with low 
gables ofsemi-c)lmdrical tdrs, and in theTclugu-spcakmg parts north of 
Madras there are round huts with bold, vctucal stripes of white and rust) 
red, interpreted b) Spate as a cultural trait Mans Bengal houses have 
high, thatched gabies and arc walled with bamboo netting, which in hot 
weather allows draughts through bur m wef weather swells to close up 
the cracks Ncariherailwajs, fheuscofcorrugatedironisnowsprcading 
(as m tropical Africa) This mairnal — though unbcconung m appearance 
and doing little to check the penetration of external heat — is fire-proof, 
sheds ram well and. unlike thatch, does not harbour vernim 








Chapter til 
Villages 

WHAT IS A VILLAGE? 

In Chiptrr I jt was pointed out tbit diere is no clcai-cut dittinction 
benvcQi a hamlet and a village nor btnvccft a village and a iovsti It is 
genetallj assumed that a hamlet u smaller and lest compact than a village 
and that tt lacks some of its amemcies jutt at a village m its turn is lets 
built up than a town and is without some of the facilitiet a town provides 
But there u no legal definition of ettber village or hamlet and neither size 
nor population will tetve as eiuct ctitcna 
A village u more closely rebred to its immediate surroundings than a 
town and it more completely typifies the kind of region in which neither 
nutuifacturing industry not commerce are highly significant in most 
villages a nujoticy of the workers are occupied m farming but it is 
generally agreed diac besides agncultural villages there also ensr forest 
Villages mining and i^uarrycag viilagcs fishtng villages tillages chiefly 
supporred by the rourut industry iomwry villages servusg nearby 
towns and even industrial villages Eaeb lias its own cliaractcr many 
industrial and mining villages ate dirty and unprepossessing and suffer 
from ugly or drab surroundings fishing and tourist vilhgcs arc more 
attractively situated and in many cases possess the charm and intercrt of 
histone bmldmgs while most of the dormitory villages ate either wholly 
nw or consist largely of modem housing estates In all such settlements 
ocnipations are much more specialised than m towns and such typical 
urban functions as administration and wholesaling arc rarely present 
few villages arc shown on atlas maps Ncvatheless the number of 
villages in a country and the role they play m tes social and economic 
lifeshouldnotbciindcresnrnated India Jopercentofwboscpcoplcbsc 
outside tow-m lias well over 600 000 nllagcs. most of them wth popula- 
tions of less than 500 England, whose rural population is only about 
io per cent of the whole still has nearly 1 500 villages widi greens and 
thousands of others without In the world as a whole it is estimated that 
two out of every three people still Inc in villages or else m hamlets and 
scattered dwellings 
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Wcnoted on pjge7thate%cnmihc typical English farm\illage there 
arc many people whose mode of life is not strictly rural Similarly wnth 
huildings only the majonty arc farmhouses and auxdiary structures 
Most villages possess a garage (probably on the site of a former smithy) 
most have at least one general shop, a post office, inn, church and chapel, 
and many still support a primary sdiool There arc often other buddings 
m which the commumty spine is fostered eg avdlagchall 
In Negro A&ica, a large number of villages arc divcnffied by a maiae 
or millet grarury They support,besidespeasantfarmcn,ablacksmithand 
tanner, and m some cases at least one potter and weaver In India, also 
vdlages commonly mamiain a number of etaftsmen and artisans — black- 
smiths carpenters cotton spuuien and wcaven, and workers m leather 
The pounding of nee, the making of _fiif (« e crude sugar), and the 
preparanon of cookmg oils arc also undetuken by hand, though small- 
scale factory industnes, eg mechamcal spinning and weaving are now 
bang stimulated by the Gosemment Prominent features m Indian 
vdlages normally melude the public well or imganon tank the large 
house of the headman or landowner, a moneylender's preimses a few 
small shops with open fronts a nutkcc-place where a weekly baxaar is 
held, a police sunon, post office, gram warehouse, and Hindu temple or 
Mohammedan mosque or both if the community is muted. In a large 
rural settlement, as m para of Negro Afnca there may be separate 
occupational as well as sooal quanen and in South India segregation may 
go so far that the former ‘untouchables’ may even now be confined to 
sub-vdbgei 

THE ORIGINS AND RAISON D ETRE OF VILLAGES 
Man’s gregarious insnna reveals itself m some parts of the world 
e f the East Indies and paru of Amazonu m his habit of h\nng not 
simply with his immedutc family but wuh a number of mter-relatcd 
families, m a large communal dwelling In south-east Colombu for 
mitancc. the houses of the Tukano Induns known as md/>>ci>s arcseldom 
occupied bslas than twenty people (D MoserandD TayKt Tnbesof 
the Pirapirana in Ceo^a^hual Jwimal) Built by die menfolk out of 
local timber and thatch they may be ft (ai m) long and 50 ft (15 m) 
wide (we Fig U) They base entrances at either end one for men one 
for w omen and within arc tall palm screens v% hich separate the w omen s 
and chilJten i quaners from the men s The long house oftheDsaks 
of Borneo also built of wood and thatch is even larger U mas exceed 
650 ft (19S m) m length and bouse 600 persons 1 e the ssholc com 
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F,c „_A „ Colombo 

D MmrtindD T»yler SucJiid»*nmg«^g^^^jj^„ Colombia AU «1« 
ftmily of Tukino Indam to ihr from nvcr-bank 

momiy (C. Robcqojm. Mi:byt ™ "> ' 

Eich houaloU 111 III o™ tranp^on emc I 
corridor running tlte lengA of «1“ ^ i*”i«,l<lum to icttle in a compact 
Man’s herding instinct more commooV “ 


j8 A CEOCSAfUr or SETT1IAJ£NTS 

Aillagc, consisting of isdmdtul family houses, but under a primitive 
cconoms, for example, one based on hunting and collecting, or on 
pastoral nomadism, no more than sinili temporar) encampments maj be 
possible Village life can be sustamed onl) when sedentar) agriculture, 
bringing a more assured reward from the land, is adopted Hence the 
earliest villages — first nublished in the alluvul vaIle)-softhc Near East — 
date from the dawn of cultivation in Neolithic times Co-operanon m 
tiJJmg the soil, in conirollir^ the nrm and organising imgaaon and 
drainage ssttems, and in distributing thcharv est, all fas cured the compact 
settlement Protection against wild ammals and human raiders was also 
more easily gamed when commoniues gathered together in a fixed group 
of houses What is true of a farm soilage is equally true of a fishing 
Village, for the maintenance and handlmg ofboats and nets, the prepara- 
tion of the catch, and^along salmon nvers. for example — the manage- 
ment ofweirs and traps, all call for a co-opera nvc effort. 

PcTpillou (m Human CeejjMphy) argues that a compact settlement such 
as a village is alw ays due to some form of conscramt phy sical constraint 
when people ate ill equipped to deal with the environment and can 
succeed only by forming a group, technical eonstraint when the nature 
of the equipment demands group activity , e g for maintainmg dykes and 
large meeKinical appliances, agrarian constraint when the crop roBDon 
swem and the work calendar demand a set course for using the soil, and 
socul or political coiutriint which may be imposed either by a pow erfu! 
landowner or by the gosemment The latter is well illustrated by the 
Israeli collective or tiitutc and the Russian coUectis e or lollhas 
Once csablished. a village may occupy the same site for hundreds, es cn 
thousands, of years In the Nile valley, for example, most EgS’poan 
s ilbges, including sonic probably 6 ooo years old, itand on low eminences 
amfiaally raised above the flood-level bv the supenmposed layen of old 
buildingi and their nibbuh dumps Many villages in Chma arc un- 
doubtedly 4 ooo years old In southern Italy there has been continoous 
viUige occupation since the Bronze Age la southern France since ihc 
days of the Romans and m England at least from Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian times 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGUSH VILLAGE 

Preharonc nun in Enghnd first sought out the better drained upland 
pastures and light sods which could be sansfaaonly worked w ith no more 
equipment than a disjcuig stick or hoc. and later a light plough. He 
selected for his settlements defensive sites, mostly on the tops of sligbilv 
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wooded chalk downlands and the Junsstc limestone uplands Iron-using 
folk, notably the Bclgae, w ere better able to deal with ihc -valley forests 
and were able, with thcit stronger ploughs, to turn over the deeper, 
heavier soils of more low-lying areas But it was the Anglo-Saxons m the 
fifth and sixth centuries AD — following the Roman interlude — who m 
large numbers first colonised the lowlands Once they had made a forest 
clearing they were ready to embati: on the task of building their villages 
and dividing up the land round them into the two or three large open 
fields for which they arc best remembered With the aid of ox-teams and 
the adoption of a simple rotation system they managed to produce from 
their arable strips and common pasture most of the food they required 
Other supplies were obtained from marshes and streams, which yielded 
fish and fowl, and from the retreating forest, which furnished other game. 
Doth forct and marsh provided budding matcnih, eg timber and reed- 
thatrfi Thus the typical Anglo-Saxon village, benefiting from the 
profitability of communal labour, was almost scifisufficing 

The cxtstcnco of early Anglo-Saxon village sites is panially revealed to 
us today by the frequency with whicls place-names ending in '-ing” 
(people), “-ham” (farmstead) and ‘-ton” (village) occur in lowland 
Bngland They are specially charactenstic of areas which remained rela- 
tively undiscuibed by later immigrants and where a supply of water (front 
ipnng itreani or shallow well) and a suflioency of fertile land were 
available 

As ihe population grew , more and more forest w u cleared The farm- 
land expanded, and villages multiplied The Danes and Norsemen w ho 
succeeded the Anglo-Saxons, first as raiders, later as sctrlen themselves 
continued the protracted operation of converting England from forest to 
farm The Danes sometimes took over existing English villages, at other 
tunes they established thcnuclics tm adjacent sites or built new villages on 
freshly cleared ground Their influence on the landscape o indicated in 
part by the occiiircncc of the pbee-name element -by ’ (village) The 
Notsc, who entered Engbnd mainly from the western approaches, were 
tnote accustomeil at home to a highland environment which favoured 
pastoral farming rather than cultivation Hie) tended m the num to carry 
tcidemcnc into the higher and more remote parti of England (sreFiq ij) 
Many mull villages and hamlets in the Pennmes and Lake Distna owe 
ibcir ongin to Norse colonuers, they arc sometimes betrayed by tbc pbee- 
namcclcmcms ’-thwaitc” (endosed bud) and ‘‘-beck’’ (small stream) 

The Norman atistocncy who followed William the Conqueror to 
England, and were awarded grants of land by llic moiurchy, ad Jed many 
fine churtlics, abbeys and manor-houses to the English viUage scene 
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Round these new buildings, not always ercaed in existing settlements, 
liesh villages grew, some blossoming into market towns, and most bearing 
Norman-French names 

In succeeding centimes, the Rnglisli woodlands were further reduced in 
area and many of the previously “waste” lands were gradually colonised 



1 5 —Great Britain Mam 
f>!aee>name dements 
Prior to the Norman 
Conquest, BnOin was 
periodically occupied by 
people cmaoatiiig from 
the European mainland 
All have left a legacy of 
place-names, the chia of 
w bch owe their onem to 
Anglo-Saxon, Dansm and 
Norse invaden Thisam- 
plilied map largely eon- 
reals the £ict uut most 
irgions furnish examples 
of place-names derived 
from a number ofdtHec- 
ent groups ltis,honever 
evidmt, that lowland 
fintain w as chiefiy settled 
by Anglc^Saxon and 
Danish people from the 
European Plain, Highland 
Bnum by pre-Roman 
populatioiu and invaders 
from the Scandinavian 
Highbnds 


to make way for further farms and setdements Following the dissolution 
of the monasteries and other rclsgious establishments, offensive to the 
monarchy, m the sixteenth century, new landlords arrived who not only 
built themselves costly new kabitauons, often set m private parklands, but 
also extended their property by enclosing much common pasture To 
secure a labour supply for idling their land and tending their flocks and 
herds, many of them created model Tillies, planned ah tnsiio and not 
growing spontaneously as most of the older settlements had 
The Industrial Revolution svicncsscda fresh spun in village budding and 
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Fjc j 6 — VQligcfitomtheuppcTWtuTrevaUey Most of Littondilr and Whirfedale 
between Hubberholme and a point about half way between Comnone and 
Grassington underwent marked glaaal ctosion dunng part of the Pleistocene 
period, and were later the sues of monme-damined lakes w hich have left them 
very flat and soil liable to flood. Tbeir ndea— cut in horizontally bedded lime- 
stone — arc marked by a sucresstoa onimestone scars which rue in steps (generally 
to more than I 500 ft (450 m)) before ascending more gradually to the summit 
levels (of MiHstone Cut) Go^oiphcdogv has had a remarkable effect on the 
siting of milage settlements a number of which stand 00 gravel fans laid dowm 
by swiftly flowing side streams. The r houses are nearly all built of the local 
limestone 

To avoid floods villages generally clmg to the Jow er parrs of the vailev 
Sides or occupy dry graveOy temexs They arc often built round tnbu 
tary streams not uncommonly on f ans and are usually strung together 
by a road parallel to the mainnver Uterc is a senes of such villages along 
the eastern side of the flac-bonomed glacially eroded Wharfe vailey be 
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t««I.Gra»mgtor.ndHobb«hot™e In Bg .S „ « il b= notcJ th.uh= 
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Ftc t7— S«rf>-fiiot and dip- 
ilop« vilbgei Jii LinroJnslnrt 
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lower end a patch of lowland based on damp, heavy cUy sods best used 
for cattle pasture (sff Fig 17) ThercaresinuUrstnngsofcoinpaavilbges 
and long panshes south of the Thames estuary, %\ here the Chalk and Low er 
Greensandndgfsabut on clay vales. Insouth'west England, too, there are 
sprmg-hne villages, tg Cheddar and Axbndgc, along the foot of the 
Mendips, where permeable rocks rest on impermeable To these examples 
of “wet point” settlements maybe added the oases of areas such as the 
Sahara Desert where, again, the water supply is spaually restricted. 



Fig 18 — Settlcmenls in pan of the Dutch polden Thu area * short dutance east of 
the coastal dunes, and nonh of Attinaat was teclauned in the fourteenth 
century Morelhana quarter ofittssblloccupted by water The mam economic 
acnvjcy u the frowuig of &edi vegetable Transport is chiefly by water 
Settlements are ptedominanily linear diey arc strung out along the roads and 
the higher drainage 

Elsewhere, however, W'lter may be too plentiful, as m the Dutch low- 
lands, where the early settlers looked for 'dry pomts,” or built them by 
raising artificial mounds locally known as tnpen Such flood refuges may 
be found today m the northern parts of the present provinces of Groningen 
and Fnesland, and also m Zealand and o^r areas liable to mundaaon. 
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Modem drainage faalilies, Kowever, nowallow the tlyLct and Icsecs of 
the polder Iinda to be wed for settlement (rre Fig iS) and many terpen 
have been abandoned In Bengal, m ibc Ganges delta, many inhabited 
plaecs occupy the sites of ara/iciall) banked alluvui ulands only a hnfe 
higher than the dutnbutary watc» Such ieulemcmt are divided from 
each Dihcr at j3ood*iirof by swirling water, but at other penods by plots of 
nee and jute threaded by creeks 

England « not without ‘dry pouit ‘ villages, r ^ Haddenham in the 
Fens, Uppenhorpe m the lower Trent %'aUcy, Holme-on-Spa!dmg«Moor 



Tra t9--NiUjg;c iuetinsnd srouniihe VsieofFldenn;; TH« ViJeofPiekenn? i* 
(he drained bed of ihe yto^Uetal Late PieVenng and >t uiU prone to iiunida* 
non flencc tno\i Vile viUaget are smaU and— at in the Fen»— occupy dry 
poinii on itte ilighily higher ground TTktvm a nurledfwieentrarion of nu- 
clnied Kldenicnt on the drier ground jurrounding the floor of «hc Vale The 
marVet town of Milton provida a link between ihit area and the Urcer \ ale of 
York 

inihc Vale of York, Other) andGlaiionburymthcVhinofSomenct and 
Kuby Miipenon in the Vale of Patkenng In all these naturall) manliy 
sreai jttH liable to inundation despite a wealth of modem field draini and 
dnehes viUages cluncr along the higher, dner. firmerina^im. There h 
for example a loop of such villages round the Vale of Pickennp e f 
A)-ton Tho’iiton*le»Dale and Sinnington on the nonhem side, Sptoxion 
on the west, and I lovinghani. Rfllmpon and Staxton on the south {see Fig 
tg) 

the carl) Engluhscttico moved wpthe lower Thames ta'ley they 
found the nvrr hanlu general}) under manh but here and ihetc a few 
tsola'ed ulands (ryi) of gtascl rote above the low-lymg land to present 
fitm foundatiom for village buildme Among them was Thome) , w hich 
grew irto Westminster Ilermondsey, Chclici Battersea and Hacknev 
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Before this time, of course, ihc Roiium had founded Londinmm on a 
similar patch of gravel Similar terrace villages w ere founded m Germans 
m the Rhine rift vallc) and alongside the river Elbe 
Once sectlen ents ceased to be Klfsufiking and trade routes began to 
spread, asmEuropcinthcMiddlcAgcs man) hamlets swelled into v^l!ages 
becauscoftheirfavoiirablelocationoneari) tracks Cut even earlier it had 


[Cminrrf VnileJ SU-et Irfamuttim Srrme 
Fic 20 — A Hopi Tjbge, soutb-weReni USA The oJnvaang Hopi Induni hinit 
theirvillagn {fucth')oamrus Tbev wrtedifScul ofacccabuthigfelydefenable 
against tbcir tndsDonal nKnun. the nonudic Navajo The hoiuev. of sun-dned 
mud or stone arv cypicaSy commuiul and arc raised up to form a sVyseraper 
group the higher storeys being reached bs ertemal laddm 

often been neccssar) for peasant farmers to cross streams and rivers on 
theirwa) to and from their fields HencethcvalacoffordsandbndgmS 
points as village sites, attested for b) the number of place-names embodv 
mg these w ords. Other villages w ere btnlt at mmor cross-roads and along 
important long-distance routes, f j along the carlvlckmeld Wav the pre- 
historic " Old Road along the North Downs (the medieval Pilgnms 
Way), and along the Roman roads, where the plaa-name street mav be 
mcorporated m a village (or town) name Many such villages — com 
m a ndin g bridges and cross-roads, and occupying staemg-poinis on 
rmpgfiaiTC hues af comuiomcaiion — have, of course grown into towns 
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HiU-top Milages, lacking the advantages of less elevated sices arc more 
numerous than current conditions wamnt Tliey dare from periods wJicn 
raids bylandanisca vs ere more frequent than today, and when anaturalJy 
defensive position might provide a safe nrfbgc Sudi sires also provided 
firm ground for building, and rocl for comtru«ing dwellings The 
Mediterranean cmintncs, which W'crc long in danger of piracial raids from 
both sea and land, furnish numerous examples of hJl top villages whose 
sifes difTer from each other only in detail fa the Central Massif of France, 
many small castles, with villages at their feel, crown the old volcanic necks 
of the Auvergne, while ut New Mexico the Hopi Indians took advantage 
of rcsidiul buttes or weras for the erection of their embryonic skyscrapers 
(sre Fig 2 q) 

In England, most hiU-villages arc located on relatively low ridges, spurs 
or plateaux Nearly all ate below i.ooo ft (joo ni), the largest and most 
Compact bemg considerably lower than this height For these villages to 
be successful, water had to be available (either from streams or from 
reasonably shallow wells), the slopes needed to be gentle enough, the soils 
deep enough to allow of satisfactory cultivation or ttock'raisiog, and some 
Conimiintcation with the lower ground was desirable to prevent future 
decay In some areas, ef CorowallandDcvon, wheremouvalleysforin 
deep ravwes, it was possible for hdl-vdlages to be located on the mere 
unportant rouceways, but tn general they remain isolated, and many of 
them ate now in decline 

Dorothy Sylvester claims (cn “Hie HiU Vdbger of England and Wales," 
Gfcgrapfucaljeiintiil) (hat there arc well over r.ooo hJl-viUages and ham- 
lets in England, and over 200 m Wale* most of them agnculcural, some 
devotcdtoquarryingandiniamg Shequotes amongnumcrouscxamples. 
Mow Cop m Derb) shuc (a quarry village), Haicon in Cheshire (a defen- 
sive centre, now being incorporated m Runcorn New Town), Appfeton- 
le-Moors m Yorkshire (a mixed agricultural village), Bnii in Bucking- 
hamshire (a former market village) and Middiesmoor m Yorkshire (an old 
pastoral village) 

the size of villages 

The size of a village rcRccts its natural, social and economic environ- 
ment Where land is flat and fertile and agncuiturally rewarding, villages 
ate generally quite large, as, for example, in the limon areas of northern 
France, but where the ground » hiQy, the soils thin and stcnle, or the 
natural resources as niggardly as they nsoally ate on desert borders, villages 
— if they exist at all — arc generally small 
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People’s sbll m utilising their resources has a bearing on the size of their 
villages In The Sudan, for instance, those tribes v.ho are most apt at 
grossing cassava and bananas and gathering food from the bush are con- 
centrated together m greater numbers than other groups 
Most English villages arc f»tly smalt compared ssith many m other 
countnes, e ^ China, partly because in £ng!and farming in earher times 
ss-as less labour mtcnsis e than in Chma and because now greater reliance 
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IS pUccd on fami madnncry tlian on human field labour, and also because 
fewer craftsmen live in Eiiglisfi nlhges 

Villages are not static Tlicy may rue and fall both in population and 
extent Those which remain small base often suffered from either the 
continued poverty of Ute surrounding (and or theit isolation front modem 
traffic routes. Some mining villages hate died altogether and become 
"ghost” villages following the exhaustion of a mineral deposit Some 
fishing villages luvc decayed because of the eeononuc pressures exerted 
on them by larger, well-equipped ports, while otlien luvc become re- 
vitalised by the expansion of the tourist mdustry Near large cities many 
CQuntty villages have recently expanded into dormitory villages or even 
towTU. and lost their traditional character Urn m fully rural areas, the 
majonty of villager and ihetr btuldmgt remain ruperficially almost the 
same as they were a century ago, (or in all countries it is only m and near 
towns and cities tlut social and economic changes are rapid 

THE SHAPE AND FORM OF VILLAGES 

The shape of a villigc is tufluenced by a number of factors, some 
geographical (eg pomon with respect to relief, rners and roads), some 
huionea^rg the eatlyneed for defcncc),somc economic (ej thesysccm 
of farming ptaetued when the village was first established) Moreover, 
while mosc villages have probably grown up naturally or spontaneously, 
some svere planned from their inception Hence some forms are much 
mote regular than others 

Although all villages arc m some measure nucleated settlements, some 
have their buildings much closer logeihcr than others Therefore we may 
at the ounce contrast compact and loose-knit (or Spread) villages (see 
Fig 2j) Tlic former, unforronatcly, arc the only ones to be called 
“nucleated” by some ivTirers Whether compacr or loose-kntr, tnany 
villages have grown under the inftucnce of roads They include the 
following types 

I Sirert ville^rs In such villages, die buddings stand side by side along 
a single highway They ate common m England and include, among 
Yorkshire examples, Coxwofd, Long Preston and Hatfield In France, 
besides many examples m Lorraine, diey often take an cxireme form, 
especially in Norrnandy, where, as Btunhes (op at ) rcnimds us, there arc 
tn the Alictmont district, the houses of (bur villages strung out along a 
lo-mile (t&-]cm) srrerrh of road,alRiost without a break Fig aashowsa 
street village in Derbyshire 
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Other linear villages have been built along river terraces along drain- 
age canals (as m the Fens) along very narrow valleys (like the mining 
villages of South Wales) or along a line of springs Such settlements 
often thread the sides of roads today, and it is tempting to call them 
street villages Hovsever tbcclongationofthcscvillagcswasonginally 
due to the fact that their sites permitted little lateral development 


Fie aa— ADcibyshire street vilbgc ChcIinorton,)bout Five miles east ofBuxion 
IS at once a hill village and a street viUage The houses at the end of the street 
(a m nor motor toad) reach l aoo ft ()66 m) The walls bordering the street and 
many of the village houses, are buJi of the local Carbomfetoui Limestone 
their roofs of either stone sbis or Welsh slates Ruing m the bacbgtound u 
Chclmorto i Low (1,450 fc (440 m)) 


2 T~shapeJ \-ski 3 pedandtrt)ss r<taJsorcruafomvill<!ges These villages 
of course have buildings strung out along more than one toad They 
include modem service centres generally with few houses but possessing 
such amenities as a garage shop and cafe Among old villages of this type 
arc Waddesdon alargcvillagcinilieValeofAylcsbury partially built on 
either side of the Roman Akeman Street and on the other side of the 
Thames valley Stone a smaller cruciform vdlage 

3 Doi 6/c villages These are settlements sunding at cither side of a 
ford or more often in modem tunes atmthercndofabridge Bourton- 
on the Water m the Cocswotds commanding an early ford across the 
Wmdrush, and now several bridges furnishes a very picturesque example 
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"Qrctn" form a class of iheir ow-n They probably had their 

origins in forest clearings, the greens in Atiglo-Satoa times, and in many 
eases 1 Iter served to pasriirc farm animab ar night and to safeguard them 
from hiiiiun marauders In this tcspcct they resemble Bantu fraah and 
other scttknicnts m Africa, most of which, to this day, shelter the \nllagi, 
stock at nighr uscliin eheir brushwood fences 

L Dudle) Scamp (ui “The Common Lands and Village Greens of 
England and Wales,” Gee^raphirdf Jtnimaf) has recorded 1,475 village 
greens m England Though he noted a nurked concentration in the 
Home Counties, he admitted thwr wide distribution Harry Thorpe has 
found neatl) 100 in Durham, and claims that the “green'' village is the 
commonest village form m that coanty ("Some Aspects of Rural Settle- 
ment in County Durham," Gn>fr/tpl»y) Professor Scamp suggested that 
while man) greens certainly acted as pastotal centres some at least were 
valued for other purposes as soaal centres, often laid out for spores and 
used for games, as market centres where periodic stalls could be mounted, 
as defensive centres, cspeailly m vulnerable areas such as northern 



Pie i} — Damburgh Nonliumbrrlind. Dimbnreh is an example of a foruficd 
viQjge near tbe Scotliili border Tlteg^tcmuiTungiilar The coitagcsdaie Aom 
tlie eighteench ccnnir> The caulc largely tecorntmcltd. wai erected in the 
(v^cirih century on a Cciauaf outcrop oT the Wlun SiU and wu preceded by 
Saxon and posnbly, Roman Caraficauans 
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England Tshere the flanking buildings form an almost contmuous bamer 

designed to protect people and stock against border raiders [set Fig 23) , 

and, following the enclosure movements, as a late provision for landless 

fanners, who might find there room at least for a few hens and other 

animals 

“Green” villages, like road villages, are b) no means exclosne to 
England, though m eontmental Europe they has e more often been built 
over or paved and used, for example, as car parks Wheteser they occur, 
they ma) often be dtstmguisbed from each other by the shape of their 
green. It is not unusual to find a small triangular green near a road 
junction. Square greens arc gcncrallj larger for example, m Heighmgton, 



Fic aa- — Hejghmgton. Co 
Duiham. TTie whptc of 
du» “ gt eto** viHage » 
wtially square, and was 
fvohal'j')' bmlt in this way 
Tot defnsve purposB,tbe 
cliiiRh lower providing a 
usefiil look^iut and the 
ptea a tefiige for nan 
aod animals. A number of 
buildings have encroach- 
ed on green smor de> 
fenave Deeds ceased (o be 
important. 


Durham, w here a church, school and pond find room [set Fig 24) , and m 
EastWitton in Yorkshire sWcmIcydalc Circular greens, s cry common 
m Kent, Surrey and Middlesex, base a wide prosenance, and, like square 
greens, usually hate a road or path round them. Lens-shaped greens, 
leading to the growib of ogar-shaped nJJages, e g Tnmdon. Durham, 
have tended to disappear m recent years and have been replaced b\ a 
broad central street, the former green perhaps acting as a bus park 
Villages may be square or round and they may has c a disused nurket- 
placc, a church compound or a pond ui the centre The stone-built 
Dlanchland. m Northumberland, sturdily set within an old stockade is 
one of the best known of seven) border villages of this kind. Square 
villages often vv ailed, arc common in the Balkans and arc m most cases 
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c)I{fCical anJ {her quailratt^tar ire i>orh ^lunJ. Lich t)p« is 

compact and v. allcvl. the former, with Berber afrinmci, more frequently 
h« a central fottrc« for protection than the laticr, winch » of Tnareg 
ongm 

Man) vnllaqerJonotfitintoanjofihccafegonrtouiJinedabove The) 
arc indeed formleu. and are npccully common where neither important 
roads nor any marLed ph^tieal /eiturct ire present Tlic) have no real 
centre, the church, post olficc, amith) or garage each gaihering round 
Itself a fess houses Like lomc more rcgtilar clusters, howescr, these 
imorphour nlJager may his'e been earmdid by the iddtfion of ness 
buildings 

PLANNED VILLAGES 

Many Milages arc drliberatel) designed to conform to a particular 
ircliiteetura) it)le or shape The) include, for mntple, certain lire 
mneteenth-century English vilbgcs designed by hiimaniurun indus' 
tnaluu for their own employees Cf the"nioJer village ofSaluire.neat 
Bradford, Port Sunlight, near BirkenlieiJ. and the ''garden” village of 
Boumville. neat Birmingham Others have been planned, often b) 
gosemments, with a patnesdar agneultural mtem m nimd, ri* the 
kpHfuitf of the U S.S R , the communal snllagn of Israel, and the canal 
colony vdliges of the Punjab Loral authorities and collier) owners hase 
been responsible for man) modem eoKicc) villages, e f in the concealed 
coalfields of east Durham and Drfb)shirc Another group of villages, 
mote gracefully designed, but usually following s) mnictrical pnnnples, 
owe their planned cliaracter to indiviJoal landowners or village squires 
These include Lou iher, in Westmorland, a Georgian type, Milton Abbas, 
m Donct, an old village rebuilt by the lord of the manor in the eighteenth 
cenrury , and Ripley in Yorkshire, mostly built between r7$oand 
a pleasing balance of Gothic and Tudor elements 

SOME TYPES OF GERMAN VILLAGE 

German villages have been the subject of much research those cstala- 
luhcd by Cernian colonists beytmd the Tlbe as well as thme built by 
Germans pnor to their eastward spread Names given to various types of 
Village by the Germans have often been appheil chew here, for instance in 
Bntain, 

In north-west Germany, on the poor morainic country of the Gernun 
CeerT. oneCnds a number ofsmall open dusters, often hamlees rather titan 
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larg- villaees Tht) 3*1 known ai Urualer (Ltenll), 

“pn^T^il hamlft”). or DnlM ofiai contun less dan racism 

houses, though some have expanded mio larger, but snll formless, 
clusters Another villige rvpe is the (Isteralls ‘heapet!-up 

stlUge*’). common v,est of the Elbe, but extcndiag also m'o the loess 



country of soyhsin Poland, Hangars and the Ukraine (jce Rg 25) The 
form was transsutted tmo Slasonie lands (wh,ch at that had onlv 

a rodimenars se*tlenient pa^em) bx German colomsis penetratinz east 
tn the thirtrcnih and fourteenth centancs both as cuLtar^ conquerors 
and as intending settlers. Th' like the old three-field vdlige 

of the English loss lands, consists of an irregnlar cltster of buildings raided 
to a communal tvpe of strip fciroag Ii is som-maes referred ro as a 
gtuenrijtJ (literaDv furloag vJbge”) when the pattern of the open- 
field stnps IS cleaih marked. 
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Along the banks of drainage canals cut in the reclaimed marshes of the 
W«er and Elbe cstnaries. and, hter, further eail m the former nianhcs of 
the Havel and the Spree, the more regular MarvhJj ^ or Afurjr/i/itj/e/ide^ 
wns laid out Where forest \n as encountered, the ll'alJImfctiJorf (literally 
‘ forest village”) was favoured Thu was a village— still common m 
upland forest areas, for instance, the Black Forest, BShnicrwald, Erz 
Gcbirgc and Thuringia — in which the farms were usually strung out 
on both sides of a stream or foreit track, the fields running outwards 
(gencrall) upwards) from each faim-housc towards the surrounding 
forest SimiUr » the SirassenJorJ (hrerally' street VxJIage") type, occurring 
mainly in lowland areas both west and cast of the Elbe 

Especially noteworthy m the former zone of contact between Germans 
and Slavs (u roughlyalong thelincofthcElbe), istlie JiiW/oip {literally 
“round village”), perhaps initially a Slav form It ts tometimcs called a 
“rmg-fence" settlement from its houses, open fields formerly radiated 
outwards towards the enclosing forest vvhi^ formed a nng round the 
whole Tliere was a protective fence nowadays often replaced by a 
eircularroad. Sofn«W’hat$i<nilafifthe/irt^dv//’()itefa))y* green vdlage”), 
a lancet*4haped settlement embracing, wuhin an ellipse of biuidingt a 
lacuna of common pasture just as the Rnndhii^ often enclosed a circular 
green TheAnjitrJiirf remams a common village type m eastern Germany 
and Poland, but m some instances the lens-sbaped green has now been 
built over 

SAMPLE STUDIES 

Though the site and form of a village help to give u a particular 
character, us regional setnng u also significant Hence the value of 
studying examples of village types and of individual villages from diflercnt 
cultural and physical mihcut A few sample outlines are given below 

Villages in Bas Languedoc 

In a paper in Geography cnmlcd "Rural Settlement in the Coastal Plam 
of Das ijnguedoc,” S Agnew discusses some geographical aspects of 
those villages which he west of the lower Rh6ne and are penned in on the 
north by the Central Massif of Trance and on the south by the Medi- 
terranean Tlic writer suggests that in the Middle Ages the sclf-sufiicicnt 
agrarian system while providing for mdividual freedom of cultivation 
and common grazing rights, decermmed as smtablc villigc locations either 
thcspring-ime at thejunrtion oftbehmesconc scarps and plateaux above 
and the coastal and nvenne plains below, or else vsrious 'ficeu' between 
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the floodible nver fl*a and Ac fint nver terraces. The fiood-plam was 
used for meadows and some field crops, the terrace face for vines, ohves 
and almonds and the terrace step for cereals and perhaps 6uit. A few 
Tillages were also bmit on drove roads {dratlUs) used by transhamant 
sheep passing between the summer pasrura on the Cevennes or the Great 
Gausses and the winter pastures of the coast plain. 

Defensive needs recommended hiU-top or hiU-dank sites, where these 
were available, and the erection of am£aa! fomficanons, where thei 
were absent If springs or streams were lacking, well water could be 
drawn from the permeable sands and gravels of the plains Sites n*ar 
littoral swamps and lagoons — a prey to both mosquitoes and pirates — 
were avoided. The mutrj}, dioogh not ven fierce m Bar Languedoc, 
presented an occasional threat and encooraged most people to give their 
dwelhngs a southerly aspect with a ndge or valley Hank at the rear, and 
also to hinld (for defensive purposes too) close agglomerations, whose 
narrow streets and alleys could provide coolness and shade m summer 
The abundance of gTe)>white Imiestone m Bas longuedoc made it the 
favoured structural material The walls of the houses are generall) white- 
washed. the foofr covered with red eles 
Today, the villages of this part of France are regularly spaced, the 
houses generally so compact that there u rarely room for gardens or open 
spaces With mcrearnig rural seeunry, there has been some tendency to 
erect, away from the villaget, some isolated rural settlements, and the 
coming of the railway and thcocpansionof monocultatal viticulture hav e 
led to the establishment of new villages near the railway stations and the 
development of large, disseminated vuieyard estates on some of the most 
fcml* lowland tracts 

Some Villages in Mainland Tanzania 
In the former icmtory of Tanganyika, the village is a common settle- 
ment feature, but where Acre is no serious threat from human or 
predaton;. there exist, throughout the cultivated lands but more nsualli 
on knolls and spun small groups of habitations, housing evtended 
families and thnrearde pens. MnC Milnr (m Some Forms 

of East African Settlements Cct^j-hy) that m the fenile area situated 
on the nm of the West Usambara plateau large villages were erected as 
defensn e points of concentration at the time of the Masai raids from the 
steppes below while on the plateau ttself and on the soutbem slopes of 
Mt Kihnunjaro. where there was 1-ss danger family clusters rather than 
villages are charactcnsDc On the cultivated grasslands south of Lake 
Victoru family nuclei arc concoittaud ven close together under granite 
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kupjes and are often enclowd bj hedges, which help to give them the 
appearance ofsnull v lilagcs Houses with stout earthen roofi are gathered 
into ertte viJbge* among the Wabena of Njombe m toatliem Taaganjika, 
but with the dechne of raiding man) houses arc becoming more scattered 
and crops are consequently in greater danger from wild game In the 
Kasuludumct.nearKvgoinainwestemTanzami.E A IxakcyandN V. 
Rouocc tell us (in ' The Human Geography of the Kasulu Distnct, 
TanganyiLa,"Ge<\*f tpAy), that the typical settlement of the Muha tnbe is 
the ima!) sedoitary village stirrounJeJ bv a rough thorn fence within 
which the cattle are kept at night Streets arc lacking and the huts — bee- 
hive shaped and nude of woven bamboo— arc set down indiscnmuiatcl) 
On higher ground, the dwellings arc cfccied below the brow of a hill, for 
drainage purposes, and in the lowlands they are set close to a suppiv of 
water 

The citabluhmcnt of mission sutions, with churches, schools and 
cimia. hat introduced a new village form to which many artisans and 
Indian shopkeepen have been attracted Other compact settlements, in 
some cases townships, has e recently arisen round the headquarters of the 
dismer adminismeion, and round some of (he nilivay stations and cotton 
ginnenes. Mines and plantations (of coffee and sisal mainly) have 
wofkcn* estates attached to them 

An Artatolfan Vfllaga 

W C ilnce has made a study of Ibrran, a villagem southern Turley 
(“The Aiutolian Vilbgc,” Cfc^raphy), one of several such in the Jullab 
Valley between the Kiirduhllilb and the high plauuornonhem Syria {ire 
Fig 26) Each oflhcsc villages is clustered near a water-hole or well, often 
close to a mound created by the remains of former settlements Typical is 
one of about joo people, whose houses are supported by walk of mud- 
bnek withrimplcihuiteTcd openings The roofsarc usually Bat and made 
of mud resting on wooden beanu At Harran, however, and tome other 
Villages where there is an absence of local timber, the roofs arc adorned 
w idi a senes of snulf, coTbeflcd cupolas Each house has its own walled 
conipoimd, within which rhe fiinily’t sheep and goats arc coniuied at 
night 

Most of the village workers are farmers but there arc also a few store- 
kcepen and builders, a miller, prayer-leader, schoolmaster dutnet 
govemor,andapoIiccdeHchment As well as the houses therefore, there 
are oilier, detached, buildings many cmnparaiivc)}' new and some con~ 
ummg gabled roofs made from unponed sheet iron and timber They 
AW.iiuk-j tmfitipsr, scAoui*, pjarciffiiv, gt?t<sTMv'V«Ji?5.-CAwd 
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Fb. *S — f biTin, AmtjIu. "nut TtSags n i««b«n Twl?y o ijpcal of 

bgw ea t Kiffiiub fdi the b^h p!am of sortherD Syru. Bn lfiTt iit o* 
iaaete^ the freth-wiMr w;tI) r®=*»OD iScnh. Ai in eioa Oli WotU «» 
trsMos, reUaotn betwe en *i2ige farmm ii>d ttomiix berden trt etaie 

police foji. There are r»-o ^elb oae for dnntjng water, one (wore 
breekah) for <hc toe of the fann animah and for n-athing. Roimd rhe 
Tillage arc srnall, !aiml)-»otI:cd plod, aidudiag a fets cctton £eHs. 
imgaiedbyiheRncrJullab.aadthcgrazinggTouad*. Pcnodically. a few 
Beioum fasulm come ra fronj the aurrtwsdag dn* pajtKret, erect their 
tcsus o^ the cnrokiTO of Hamn. and cidiange the producn of their herds 
for straw and improved grazing Qalms. 

THE CHANGING ENGUSH VlUAGE 

It has already been noted (p 49) that a viSagcu not static. It is cotisoat- 
ly changing, fc«h m its niaicrul make-up and m ja popalanoa. How ever 
despte the occurrence of desened vdlaECS in parts of Eczland. m<n*' 
dating from the endosure tnovements of die bte mcdarval and Todor 
periods, when much arable land wa* «nvericd to sheep pasture, it 1* a 
rcmarkablv pemsrent landscape feature 

Even m a highly urbanised country such as Bream some addmoaal 
housing IS sail being provided lasosaenSaget. Most oftiese vdlages are 
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loiated on good roads near large towns and ate inaeasingly «fncd as 
homes for conmutm (who atciiot easdy imegraceJ into the vilbgc com- 
munity) Others arc becoming out-of-town iliopping centres and m a 
few Cases the sites of new factories Other rural settlements— generally at 
some distance from urban areas but again benefiting from the rise ui 
tnotor-or ownership— arc expanding as counst centres, perhaps because 
of a favourable tuvattort with respect to the sea or the countryside, or 
because of their histone buildings Ucctntl), in Cheshire, it has been 
decided to extend certain villages as a means of cateimg for a growing 
county population, amove whidi raises the question of how to design new 
buddings scnsitivcl) and imaguutivcty so that they do not harm the exist- 
ing Village landscape 

Some farm villages — even a few in rather isolated areas— arc growing a 
Imlc as a result of agricultural mtensificanon. unproved farm employment 
conditions, a nsuig rural birth-rate, better milu> and local services, and 
perhaps an influx of forestry worhers Though most Bngfish villages, 
however, now poss«s a piped water supp)} and benefit from electric 
lighnng and heatmc, the> snll offer little excitement to yoimg people 
Moreover, in wcll-situaicd, attractively lud-out villages, young named 
couples are now finding diffieuliy in buying a house of their own even 
when they wnh to remain in the village There has recently been such an 
influx of retired and executive people, in search of quiet and loliriide, tlut 
house prices have risen phenomenally Wealthy townsfolk, take a pride m 
reconstructing old village cottages for their own use, thus squeezing the 
viiligcis ihettuelvcs out of the niatkct 

In keeping with this chingmg population, a new type of village squire 
IS appearHip one drawn largely from the class of exenitivcs Hie tradi- 
tional squires, generally members of the landed gentry arc, in many cases, 
due to the burden of death duties scllmg their vilbgc properties and going 
elsewhere to live 

In many villages, a sniallcr labour force ts now required Except m 
certam tounst vilbgcs. small-scale home indusincs have declined m favour 
of Urge, mechameally-powcred factory mdustnes, and increased farm 
mechanisation has reduced the demand for agncultural labour Small 
schools arc being closed The advent of the travelling shop is putting 
Vilbgc storekeepen out of business. A panon nowadayt— less exalted 
socully than formcrly—often has to serve two or three villages, and the 
Vilbgc "pubs" arc now entering the bettet-dass catermg trade and attract- 
ing visitors from without instead of ctmcentrating, as before, on a local 
clieniele ThenucleusQfmiddlexlasspeopJe — doaor, minster of religion, 
sdvaolvnMWs, vAbgt squat faii atos^ wlbije toote asvi segwied 
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It as thfir dut> tolcad the social activities of their community aremsome 
(linger of disappcannc to thedetnmentof the iilljs’eipjnt and tradition 
In the more remote areas, the deciv of the village seeinj mcsntable To 
support a good pnnury school shop church, chapel and an inn a settle 
ment noiAada)"! ptohabl) calls for a population of t ooo people hut f'w 
villagessupport more than 500 people [fthesniaI{\iIIageistosurM%e it 
will be as a less mdepcedent cotnmunit) Nearby townt arc bound to act 
more and more as s lUage service centres. 
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Chapter IV 

The Distribution and Patterns of Rural 
Settlement 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL SETTLEMENT 
lo b« num=,o„, and fanly avcnly <fc.nt»<<d 

f™k,,^»hc,apb,s,=l<ona,nom(ofrdrfnUma,a.nd,oJ^ 

In Gonsa, PUm, for ox.mplo, «.lrr fro™ r.vm “ ‘ "'2 

avadabk, the ground slopes almtolt tntptrccptib y, an j^-nce of 

areveryproduenve Herejarge vtlUgasrand strrU a 

each other with few senlgpieni gapt The same .liouah English 

AnBlaanaml,ttUa,irerenmtedeo.mtw..«eha,Rmla»W^^^^^^ 

vtlUge. are tntially .mailer 0.cr eottstderakle f “,^ ".1” 
Pratne, mamdual farmstead, arc rn .he same way and for ..mtlar reason. 

fairly ttntformly spread concentrated only here 

III areas where v-iatcr jupplica arc rcitnaco . Ufy-t 

anil there, and in arlis of nuiked topoc;rap confined to 

dtange. of slope are ftegoent. ratal settlentents »e ““' f 
eerum part. o5y, et to o»e.. .pratg-lme. and 

absent frain othen In many Hed.tettai.ean emm'™ • ^ ,,,c 

stve reasons, vJl.ge.cro»Jlbeh.lhop.andavmdtl,= loWEroond^ 

Petmtnes, v.llagra elns.er tn the dalm wh«e 

moon and raoiies above, whereas mCotmval an pa , , I j yjj 

valley, are m many eaw. deep and narrow, vtllage. 

whem the ground n fl.ner ard ibotefoto more conventen. for agr.enl.o 

building and transport man has sought out dry 

In wet. imnhy areas as we have seen (p 4S). so W created 

pon... for ht. vdlage,. and ... arJ >.»• '‘«P'>”“- 
distnbutioiul mosaics which vary with the hydrography 

PATTERNS OF RURAL SETTLEMENT 
The distribution ofsettlcmcnta miM not be [“preS* of 

settlements ThefomKr.aswcsawabove.nconcemedwithlhcspreaa 
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settlements (i e \shere they atq and where they are not), while the latter 
deals with the spatul relations between one dwelling and another (/ r. 
whether they are close together as m a vdl^c or towTi, or whether they 
are further apart, as in a hamlet or m single, more isolated homesteads) 
The major patterris m rural areas, then, arc cither (a) nucleated, com- 
posed of plages, each more or less compact, or (t) dispersed, consistmg 
of single homesteads at some distance from each other (s« Figs 27 and 28) 



Fic 27 — NueleiKd tettkment north of Graniham, Unc^iuhire Thu pactem of 
' s^emenr— prrdomuunti)’ ntielearcd— tut been cbaracteniae of moff of the 

English PUia ever since it was settled by the A&gl^Saxons and Danes. 

Fic 39 —Dispersed settlement east of Uanrwst, North Wain Predominantly di> 
persed senlement u duractetuoc of Highland Bncam, and in anas such as Wales 
may well date from eariy medieval tunes Above 1,000 ft Qoo m) there u 
hrtle settlement of any kind, but 10 the valleys a smieture of market towns 
(such as Llanrwst) came into being as Arming became more conunercialued. 

An intermediate pattern, generally regarded as a land ofdispersal, is nude 
up of scattered hamlets The pattern may be compheated by the occur- 
rence of both nucleated villages and scanered homesteads Also, as times 
diar^e, e g with improvements sn technical effincncy or w ith ihc replace- 
ment of one agrarun regime by another, patterns are modified. In seeking 
to explain a pattern as it exists today, ihetefore, it is often necessary to 
recall the history of the area COTcemed In general it may be said that a 
particular pattern may be related to local Tanattom m relief, climate and 
soil fenihty, to different methods of workmg the land, to diverse ethnic 
customs and tradiDons, to regicmal changes m the availability of water, and 
to the varying needs of defence 

In 1895, August Meitzcn published his SieJ/iinj und Agraruesen dn 
Wesigrrmanm und Ostgermanen (Smiemenr and Agrarian Syirmu of West and 
East Germany), oft-quoted since, m which he argued that tw o settlement 
patterns were early recognisable m western Europe the nucleated type. 
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Penia. v.here surrounding walls pen up the tillages into ctccssitcI) 
cross ded quarters. 

The practice of living in compact settlements ss'as fostered among 
ness ly settled communities the Neolithic culnvatots of anaent Egypt 
and Cima, and the early Anglo-Saxon immigrants mto Roman Britain) 


SheJl 

Ftc. '9.— Hifli-srorTyvd bosun in sowbera Anbu- Towenng above tbe petrol 
pump cam and tanbet tn tfic forr ^ i taiud are some of the birfwtoreyed, mtid- 

bnek bmldm^ of Sbibam. a lai^ m ibe Wadi Hadhramaot, tanbem 

Arabia. The vers muS waHwipeiiuigs am typical of htnan ta hot. miny and 
envirwuacnts. 

b) the nccessiry of dealmg effectively with a somnshat hosole environ- 
mcnt,cjf a forested or marsh) landscape andb) the advantages of organis- 
mgapennanent system of cvdovation. In areas of fertile sod. such people 
could be m dose touch tsith the fields vihidithe) vs orbed and could also 
enjo) the social benehts of viUa^ life Social advantages snll exist tt is 
caner to obtain eduftnon and medical care and easier to o^anise dubs 
and soaenes, m a nudeated village than m an area of dispersed settlement. 

Certain land tenure systems and methods of organising labour lend 
tfcetmches more than others to a imdeaied pa'tem. The medieval open- 
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Md systEm of fom.ng. v.* « ™pta» oo “ ’f"' 

clEMly fEVOuEcd DudoLDOn JUS. AS mod. a co™n 
*0.0 ESQllol.Ea fo. .d=olos.cAl .mso". » •'us S-”" “j 

Is.>d In .ho U S 5 R , succossivo Conununa. govommoms hj»o Timed 
,. rnmnsming Ml polmcrl cou.ml ovordm 

by *c ON...... VO L of mo.ons=d nodononf, hri 

mod *0 ..udoTIod pT..om of rar.l se..lenmn. 

Rossis before .9.7 Some Sov.o. vjlsgos .''"'““1“'" ', 

....lomenu .oond *om, ohioBy dovo.eJ .« p«orsl tog , ^ ; 

.ho,o.robo.hcT,oroUyplTnn=dc.«>INmt‘«e»il'Tges.o.gmi.edby^ 

holders Tud fsemg .n.vTrd. .o s commumry eem.e, “I 

villsges (tiilido.m) vhore ovoTrsbing a held “h"™'” /„j 

hsvo^no p„»..e possca.ous, md .hey live e.. sod 
•h... .ho .01,1 meome M»y of .hose J.»al. Xdm e™g 

errlior defensive vJlsges.ppTopm.e.o.s.ronBlyom>ed people elosleong 
together for proteaion agnn« cwtnjl aggwsion .,„.i,own for 

Nuele..,on^feouDe.lH ut 'V.Ysl..a»aefen..ve ^e.^!^^ 

Tt7f:^pre::o“^l“x:^^^^^ 

colonists esublwhcd thcnuelvcs m Urge con»p3 _ • ^ 

men senlers of U.sh m .ho mne.een.h tog *e 

upnsmg in Kenya in the I9SW. «>«* « » , ^ the 

(vrhen Communist gucmlla activity vw ) _ .^ously inhabited 

independence struggle), many people xvho had jj 

uoU«d farms and scattered hamlets sought out the 

vJi n„eles.ed se<.lemen. ps..em a Jso .he XS.o«., for 

nipe.ofph)T.eslenvaonmeK ^e««eto^ 

example m deserts -where deep wells may nav Th,.rrate how- 

wstc. sndcul[tv3iion,conipK.viUT^ genera y. favouring 

ir -■ 

"T:l£r,.Xron ,o ..«ele.mm -e beeonriug ev, den. near hrg^ 
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land, th e use ofbarbcduireatidT^md pumps has aligned farmen to liv e 
in isobtion Individual initiative has long been a po\verfiil motjw for 
tTispcrsion^ for example the desire of most pioncen to “get aviaj &om it 
all,” whether “it" is religious or ethnic persecution, the biv or socul 
incompatibility There exists also the chance of improving one’s living 
standards by raising crop yields and introducing nes' crops and new 
methods projects which might be more diHicult to achieve in longcr- 
senlcd areas 

Much human mimtive was released in older countries when serfdom 


disappeared and when there was soil plenty of forest to be cleared and 
commons to enclose In EogLnd. under the Tudors, many snullholdcrs 
began to erect their own isolated farms m the centre of the lands new Ij 
consolidated following the break-up of the open-field system and its 
scattered stnpholdmgs The same happened at about the same time or 
later in parts of Germany, Sweden and Denmark The change from 
communal land ownership to holding in severalty u usually regarded « 




Tin DISTKIBUTION AND AAITMH! Ot «U»At SEITtEMBNT «<> 
«biA WI! 1 iium CAUse of ptCTions ncglcet, lu! been eesaieileJ Mon> 
„erin” o Sped ,I,A. “he need foe nnclennon on defennve peoundi 

SSrihe old"b™.'- foemof imsenon bee hepely given way lo a 

rrw";,^r.ire&^^ 

land tenure sjiteni w as based on ihe patniinea! “B*” , j ly 

anex, ended famd) bam, f”V>'“T”’“’“''XlSSn.b.»o»> 
aumWmg a, ibe demand foe eaah eeope » ■■'‘>“'"6 
individuals to seek out land for that own independent farms 

THE MEASUREMENT OF DISPERSION 

The words “dispersion” and IhouS'sevcrtl iS^al 

and “hamlet," have no precise cowoution. ^ . .-j^j^gbeen 

methods of measuring the de^ec J „ and Acglomcration 

anggeaied. C M-SwAm-»»-f<>'“rf'‘ S "^reomp.™^ d- P"- 
of Rural Sestlemem m Somerset, p /). roUowmg house 

centage of the populanon of Some^ aoo 

groupings I. 2-j. 6-10. ii-JO. f pjrt of the county 

He 11 able to lay how dommanl P ^ „l„,Ia„L not the mmibei 
In France, it is possible to adopt as a satisfactorily, 

orhomei, nor the vtuying deniity "f “‘‘j™ „„„,s dntin- 

the number of people mhabituig each i ,l fi,fU,ai and the 

gonbei foe eaeb^oinn.nne .be inggei. .V 

rest of the commune. Dcmangcon w 
following co-eBiacnr of dtspetsion 

C— gXN 

where C„ die eowfcenr, r.i 

the commune etnire, N n tbc number o ic p ,j]y thii formula 
one, and T ihe .oral commune popdb.mn Unforiona ^ 

.1 not very helpful ouo.de France, and .. nwlen m England 
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RURAL SETTLEMENT PATTERNS IN SELECTED AREAS 
Malaya and the East Indies 

C Robcqiiain (op (if ) informs us that m Malaya and the Ease Indies 
the normal unit of settlement is the loose-Lmt village which acts as a 
secure and convenient base for rational cultivation Absolute dispersal is 
rare, but the size of rural concentrations vanes widely m Bah and Java 
one village may contain several hundred ducllmgs, elsewhere only a few. 
Families have clustered together from early limes, when clan warfare, 
hcad-hunnng and piracy were rife They often erected a stout palisade 
round their villages and shunned the scs-coast Many bmJt their villages 
near running water, however, rather than on hill-tops because the desire 
for water often overcame the need for defence Agricultural co-opctation, 
made possible b> nucleation, u still practised each family has its plots 
scattered over the enure communal area, even where shifting cultivation, 
etitailuig the removal of the village every few years, is still undertaken 
Some villages have expanded so much that they have come to resemble 
the “agroviUes" of Hungary, but improved security, the spread of com- 
munications, the break-up of the farge tamify and the partial adoption of 
an individual property system are at the same time combining to promote 
dispersal Increasing numbers of people are migrating towards roads and 
railway stations as commercial farming becomes more important The 
trade of the towns u dominated by Europeans and Chinese, who live near 
the town centres, but the more indigenous groups take up seou-rural 
livmg quartets with garden spaces atuched to iheir dwellings when they 
join ihe urban community 

Rural Wales 

Apart from the industrial areas of South Wales and the extreme north- 
cast, Wales IS a sparsely populated country m which highland pre- 
dominates There is much bare rock and rough moorland, little used 
agriculturally save for hJl sheep-farming and in some areas for raising 
store cattle, but even these occupaiioiu arc absent at very high levels On 
the coast plains, broad only in the south, and extremely discontmuous in 
the west, and m the lower, broader nver valleys opening out towards 
England, improved pasture and meadow, together with sporadic fields of 
fodder crops, support more prosperous stock-raising industries 

Whatever may have been the primeval patcerti of settlement m rural 
Wales, It IS now essentially dispersed andhasbeensosince the Dark Ages 
The dominant element is the lydJtit, the smgle, isolated farmstead from 
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snjually obligcJ to .tcentl higher »d higher from the e.rl, vilhge in the 
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Under Norman mflumce. true j p England and 
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settlement dispersal became less necessary, but a number of scattered farm- 
steads were csublishcd later by ' squatters,’* chiefly dutmg the land- 
hungry period of about the imd-ninctccnth century The only empty 
land by then was roughly at the farnung limit (about i.ooo ft (300 m) 
Many of the less accessible high farms are now being joined together and 
consolidated into larger, more economic units, partiall) mechanised 
Former homesteads ate bemg allowed to decay or else conserted into 
shelters for sheep and cattle 

Most of the nodal settlements in Wales developing m some cases into 
market towns, only began to grow m the eighteenth and nmeteenth 
centuries,*^ at cross-roads and bndge-pomts and round castles, raJway 
stations and nonconformist chapels Modem tounst centres have 
emerged, espcaally along the north coast and Holyhead and Fishguard 
have become ferry ports The quarrying villages and towns m the 
north-Hcst. coming to hie m the early nmefeenth century, arc now 
barely holdmg their own. the cheapness of the modem tiled roof having 
caused a steep fall m the demand for Welsh slate 


three houses) and by temporarycbaleiandcaravansettlemcnts (r| near 
Abergele and Prestatyn) The latter have enteruinment facilities, shops 
and other semi-urban amenities, but ate almost uninhabited in svuiter * 


During the present century the pattern of settlement has been modified 
r Forestry Comizusiton settlements (genet alls consisting of only tn 0 or 


The West Riding of Yorkshire 

The settlement pattern in this area is very diverse and again depends 
upon a number of factors of which perhaps land use and economic 
resources arc the chief 

The fringes of the West Yorkshire conurbation and the smaller con- 
urbation based on Shefiicld Iicooly a few miles from the wholly empty 
Pennine moor summit area Between these two rones are dispersed 
pastoral farmsteads snugglmg in sheltered depressions and vallc)i up to 
heights of about 1,000 ft (300 m) sohdiy built of the local gntsconcs and 
sandstones, but now often decayed and abandoned Here and there are 
the remnants of half decayed quarry vill^es The more subdued land- 
scape of the Coal Measures early favoured a somewhat closer rural settle- 
ment pattern and a number of farm villages not all in nver valleys 
re m ai n m this area The occurrence of workable coal seams and non ore 
deposits and the growth of textile steel and engineering mdustnes 

* Most of the material m this section at rural Walei is denved from an essay by 
E.G BowenuiFirU5rudiesin(htBnndi/du(ed.J A Steen) Nelson. 1964. 
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b) contrajt, a number of villages and small market ate now 

expanding in response to the needs of tourists and commuters 
East and nonh-east of the coalfield, Permun and Triassic rocks 
succeed each other, but there » muchgtaoal oserlay and in the vallesi 
spreadr of alluvium and gravel Here, broad!) speaking agnniltural 
opportunities arc more promnini* than further west and large farm 
Milages, with some secondary dispersion, are a common feature 
Approachmg Goole, carls fen conditions favoured the nsc of dr) point 
settlements based on outcrops of dner ilunccr and Keoper SjnJt Drain- 
age svas sMtctnaticalls undertaken m the seventeenth centurs and some 
dispersion has resulted Part of this area and parts of adjacent areas are 
now worked as a concealed coalfield, and one finds, among the farm 
viilages and scancred homesteads a modem spattering of planned colliery 
estate villages 

In the western half of the Vale of York there arc many pleasantly 
siruated compact villaces large ones of stone on the Magnesian Lime- 
stone, generalls smaller ones ofbnck on the vale floor Mans ofthe latter 
stand on low boulder clay ndges and outwash sands or on the higher, 
outer bends of nv er meanders Most of these v illages, like the dispersed 
farms intercalated among them, are concerned with arable or mixed 
fanning The pattern, as m the Pennine Dales to the w esi, is di\ enified by 
the presence, at inters als of about ten miles, of market towns the majontv 
at met crossings and alongside railway lines (ter Hg jj) 

The North American Prairies 

Settlement m the Caiudun Praincs. North Amcncan High Plains and 
the U S Mid-'Wcst, IS m many ways typical of those parts of the New 
World first effcetivel) colonised by northeni Europeans and now d'voced 
to highly commercialised forms of mncnsivc farming The partem is 
essentully dispersed, as is shown on Fig ji. page 67 and is based on the 
smgle, isolated farmhouse with its attmdant buildings There is a closer 
pattern m the damp cast, where there is more eulnvancn than in the west, 
where ranching pedommates. but m western irrigated areas the partem 
IS agam dose In parts of the High Plains approaching the Roctv 
Mountam fooihiUs, sod erosiMi has been widespread, and manv farms 
have been abandoned. In die east, the partem of farm setilement u 
loosenmg cm for a dificrem reason Here, more and more properties are 
bemg amalgamated, sometimes by wcaltby agncultural companies who 
ma these enlarged umu through salaried managen 

The greater part of the prame icgwai w as ma themaacaJJ) jurv ev cd and 
a gndded land holding system prepared before settlcn moved in The 
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hnd «is methodically divided mio milo^iiare blocti or seetion! yhoie 
bootida™. ran tionh-ioiiUi and eart-wen ColoniMS “'’““’'J , 

qiianer reerion c, a mnltiple of ic Coti^nenlly. eacep ' 
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They normally embrace a »chool. church or 
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headqumen are m the large commercul cm«. no abjy ChJ«go in 
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StODV QueSTJONJ 

1 Daian the aiHaence ef dimate and wE«anon apm boUdiag. m a miaber of 

"l‘Swr?d"S;Xbaddw,..^Von,.— ^ 

3 Eaplain die foliowiOE term, (a) wattle and daub 

'“Sit'S Sl^taanoboiiw. of ftvp. wi.b di.m b. Noovay md .eeben. 
“S“drC;S».<.».anedgn,ep,.rn„-d,eh^ 
of two groups of sedentary cJtnrat» . . jnd hamlets and (6) 

6 What distmcuons would you draw between W village 

vilbgei and towns? ...,w,imt for the location and 

7 Wid. Ihe help ctm Orin»» 

distnbutionof the vdligeswithmaten-of twenty mile rad y 
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fi Referring «o jpeeifie eium;>ks. dmmguuh between “wtt-fomt” ind 'Mry- 
point” viUagei 

5 Aniiysc the utei of 4 number oftelected vSUge* within the »re4 co\ered by any 
pimcutiT I'lnch or i 3] ooo Ordnance Survey tmp ihect 

10 Uiing jpeaCe eiuniplei. deicnbe and. if pouible, eitpliin, the vjjying fortni 
and functions of Engluh village! 

11 Ducusi and lUuitrate by ikeolMnapt the vanotu foniit which nllagei may 
tale m any country outride England. 

13 Wnte an esuy on the locul geography of vQlage England 

Zj How doei a itudy of plaee>-name< aout the geographer to imJcnuml the 
pattern of rural lettlemem’ 

14 Explain the meanmgof the tcnii**ieti]cinent patcetn.’* Illiutrate your answer 
by teferenee to any ana with which you are (amiliar 

15 Dcioibe the pattern of urban and rural lenlement on (a) a coalfield, and (6) an 
area of arable farming 

16 ^ith reference to panicubr areas ut Great Dntain, point out some of the 
physical and human facton which affect the pattern of settlement. 

17 Compare the settlement pattern ta rural Wales with that 10 (he Vale of York. 
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Chapter V 

The Growth of Towns and Cities 

WHAT IS A TOWN? 

lN0upterl»oincartcH]pt nasnudcio Juringuish townsijd nlbge.and 
town and at> Hw, iJje qucMJonofwhatconstjfotMa town orcity wW 
be further explored, but there mU be no further attempt to jiistifp the 
i»c of the term "tonn” intomeconte'tu, ‘ejty’’ m other 

The town u undoubtedly one of the most itriltjng expresuons of con- 
temporary, or indeed of any, avituation Jt eonipletclp domtaates the 
region in which it lies and in that sense the tforld may be envisaged as 
becoming bioeaitngly a coUeetion of toww and ones and the regiont 
they serve and upon w hicb they depend Towns arc ‘ both plarci and the 
sum of the people living in them” (Maunce Datley in in ;of In Teuw), 
therefore, vvhJe thetr ituJy u of the very essence of human geography, 
they are abo the concent of the soeologisr. economist, historian, fanner, 
engineer and ardiitea 

Thmh of the muleiplieiiy and divcniry of towns. Included in their 
number arc the industrial nuclei of the nuhr and West Yorkshire, the 
country market towns of the English Plain, the ancient hill-top ernes of 
the Mediterranean lands, the modem seaside growtlis of the West 
European coast, the mushroom growths of North Amenca, the “agro- 
viUcs” of Hungary, the great commercial empona of all continental 
margins, and world cities such as London, Pans, Moscow, New York 
and Tokyo No wonder Emrys Jones (in Tou-ns and Ciriei) sutes that a 
town "seems to be all things to all men” a physical agglomeration of 
streets and houses, a centre of commerce and adnumstraiion a kind of 
soaety, even a frame of mind or a way of life It u without any specific 
Sue or population density, is not concerned with any one function to the 
exdusion of others has no single shape nor any unique set of charac- 
teristics Every aty has its own idcimcy, location and liutory, but its 
inhabitants, while sKiitng the element of ‘togetherness ’’ often enjoy 
fewer personal contaas than those who live in a vilbge Certainly the 
class structure u more complex, oaiipations more heterogeneous and 
human mobility mote marked. 
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If large, a town is more than a mere unit of settlement n is a synthesis 
of functionally distinct parts, middle^^Jass and w orking-class residential 
areas, a factory zone, commercial and admmistrative sections, an enter- 
tainment quarter, and jo on It provides trading facilities for rural 
dwellers, it supports an army of craftsmen such as builders, shocmaken 
and repairers, tailors and dressmakers, garage mcchames and plumbers, as 
well as men and women providmg professional services, such as teachers, 



Fio j4~LonifoQ an "under 
bounded ' acy Most Bnash 
cine* are “onderbounded." 
that u their builduig* ertend 
beyond their adm^traure 
bmiu Even Greater London 
under lo new,enlarged coun- 
cil, u no ntcepnon detpiieics 
Green Belt surround. 


dorton, law-yen, banken and accountants It generally has some faaory 
w otken unless its tounst or dormitory function makes large-scale 
mdustry undesirable 

Many towns, especially in advanced countnes, have no%\ expanded 
beyond the lumes of local administration. Such towns have been called 
undetbounded towns, and as geographical expressions of urban settle- 
ment. have a larger population than is si^csted by statistics based on the 
legal aty or town (i e the area widun the boundancs of the munia- 
pality) Sydney (Australia) is notonously underbounded Its muniapal 
temtory covers only lodsq miles (zysq km), but the suburban zone is 
spread over more Z30 sq miles (595 sq km) Many English towns 
too, are tmderbounded, at least altmg parts of their boundancs Fig 31 
shows the extent to which even Greater London is undetbounded 

Ovetbounded towns by conttast, have statisncal limits which extend 
beyond their built-up areas In Japan and the Philippines, and in such 
AjnencaJi jrares as Texw and Oklaioiaa nbere rr u ejsy co iiatcx }ind 
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such boundaries arc often so generously drawn as to include not only 
much rural land bur also more than one urban area Muruapal bound- 
aries, of course, are not iinaltesaMc, but changes are generally made only 
after much argument, often leading to acrimony, between the town 
ftjncemcd and neighbouring authonties Suted populations may 
Suddenly spun owing to a finally achieved boundary extension and thus 
a false impression of actual urban growth may be obtained. Tokyo, for 
example, enlarged us legal area from 33 sq miles (85 sq km) to 214 sq 
miles (334 Jan) in T933 and later 7S3 sq miles (2 029 sq Jan) These 
extensions allow ic to claim to be the world's most populous aty, with 
more than ti million people within its lines (Even so, it is m places 
underbounded, as are, mier ufw. New York and the area administered by 
the Greater London CouqcjI ) 

LEGAL DEFINITIONS OF A TOWN 

For census purposes, and other statuticaJ records, countries have 
adopted their own methods of defining a town or uiban area Some use 
an econoimc criterion, some a cruenon based on population numbers, 
others one based on (he form of admintstraHon There u no uniformicy, 
but it IS curious to note that hardly any country uses population density 
or areal size in its definition 

In Israel and Italy, a towTi is defined, broadly speaking, as a settlement 
m which ahigh proportion of the gainfully employed arc non-agncuhural 
workers Denmark, Sweden and Finland, more simply, regard towns as 
sctllcmenu with populations of at least 330. Iceland raises the figure to 
300 These numbert, though low. are in the maui juttifiable smec the 
settlement pattern in these lands u largely dispersed and cveu snull 
agglomerations have some urban characteristics Canada, Malaysia and 
Venezuela rake r,ooo people as the minimum popubtion of an urban 
settlement, Colombia 1,300, Argentina and Portugal a, 000, the U S A 
and Ttiadand 2,300, Ghana and India 5 000 In the latter country, die 
figure 5,000 IS coupled w itli the requirement that such a settlement must 
have 'urban charactcrutics,” / r imwc than 73 per cent of the nules must 
be engaged m non-agricultural work, indeed if this requirement is met, 
India u ready to admit as a town oertam scnicmcnts w ich less than 3 000 
people 

In France, the whole population of any commune (or pansli, i e the 
smallest adinmistrativc unit) u inclwled as urban if the commune contains 
a eliufer of marc than 2 000 The practice u tomeivhat stmdar m Greece 
and Luxembourg In Germany, on the ocher hand, a minor avil division 
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IS regarded as urban if it houses at least 2,000 people irrcspeaisc of the 
size of the mam cluster Similar defimnons arc cmp!o)ed in Spam and 
SssTtzcrland (where, however, the operMne number is 10,000) and m 
Japan and the Netherlands (where the lumting figure is 20,000) 

In most of the central American repuhbes, and also m Brazil and 
Bolivu, all the administrative centres of even the minor avil divisions 
arc labeUed towTis The U A R , Turkey, Norway , Tunisia, the USSR 
and the U K arc among those countries which apply the term “urban” to 
areas with a particular form of admimstration In the U K , for example, 
the “urban population" covers all those people who live in county and 
mumcipal boroughs, and in urban districts {i e those who do not reside 
m rural distncts) A quite different method of deCiung the urban popula- 
tion IS used in most Afncan countries where a town is simply a European 
scnlcment 

The most sophisbated method of defining settlements according to 
their urban charaaenstics u that used, with pcnodic modifications, in the 
United States The U S Census Bureau recognises four distinct kinds of 
units w hich contribute to its urban population (e) an "urban place” (1 e 
a place with at least 2 500 inhabttants), (fc) an ' incorporated aty” (■ e a 
town With at least a, joo people and a separate pobneal identity), (r) an 
' urbanued area,” centred on a aty of at least 50 000 and mcluding the 
city’s urban fringe or suburban areas, and (^ a “standard metropobtan 
statucical area" (SMS A) — a group ofcounties containing at tbe core at 
least one aty of jo 000 or more people, together w-ith tLit pan of the 
sunoundmg area, most of it probably not truly urban, which is socially 
and economically integrated wnh It. The sunoundmg counties are those 
m which (d) non-agncultural workers form no less than 75 per cent of the 
total employed population of those counties, (t) isperccniofihcworkcn 
are employed in the cenaal city county, or (c) telephone calk to the 
central aty number at least four tunes the total number of subsenben 
m those counties 

In the United States as a whole, therefom, the urbanised area may be 
viewed as the densely peopled core of the S M.S A In New England, 
however, different criteria have to be adopted owing to its historically 
dillerentadmiaistranvcorganitation Here broadly, a popuJanon densic) 
of 100 per square mile is used as an index of metropobtan character pro- 
vidmg the administrative umt concerned is strongly mtegrated wnth the 
central aty 
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PRE-IWDUSTRWL AND INDUSTRIAL CITIES 

According to Gideon Sjoberg. (ownsnu^ be roughly divided into “pcc- 
industnar’ and “mdustnaV types The former are still in existence in 
many countries, especially in those which have not yet fully experienced 



ftc Ji — Romm and medieval Chejier The Reman letilcmenc at Chnterwai built 
aWui ioo ft OD (}0 ra) on dry ground floored Hith Tnasrc landilone 
at a time when the Rivet Dee rnebed the Watergate, where ihipi eould anchor 
The medieval wallj date from the founrenth etntury, hut the eathednl— fre> 
ceded by a Saxon church and monaitery — Wat built mainly m the eleventh, 
the ranle-~replaeing irnlh^mrury eanhworkr — m the thirtccruh The Rowt 
with arcaded thops one over (be otbrr, ate also probably of the thirteenth 
century and rCK upon the debru of Roman btcldmei lake nearly all other 
ancient lowns, Chener hai now spread well beyond lU medieval bounds A 
few noii'medieva! ate) have been added to the uap to aoiit onemuton 

the fcmd of rndustnil Revolutwn which transformed society and settle- 
ments in Europe in the nuietecnth century It was, however, techno- 
logical advance which enabled even prc-uidostrial ones to emerge, for 
until agricultural techniques had improved suilicicnily to allow of the 
production of food surpluses, even die smallest towns could neither 
acquire a body ofspeculised labour divorced from the land nor the kind of 
administrative and social orgamsafion which would allow food surpluses 
to be collected, stored and distributed. 
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Most prc-indusmal ciues remain snuHand are set in rural surroundings 
but they have often come to bcaowiled They normally possess a market- 
place for traden and workshops for craftsmen who arc often segregated 
from other people nic leaders ofsociet) and other wealthy inhabitants 
generally reside near the centre the laimcrs and poorer people making 
shift mth scanered dwellings on the outskirts. Pxe-industrul anes are 
frequently walled and their narrow streets lead to a central area often 



FiC jfi — ^tcidieral Conway Conway a baratie town established by Edward I 
near the mouth of the htw Conway was eartfuUy planned w ithin its harp- 
shaped medieval walls. The casde and pansb thurch. like the walls, date from the 
thirteenth century The church was at fiisc part ofa Cistctnan abbey The oldest 
eeistmg house — Abeiconwy— dales (roci c ijoo 

dignified by an imposing place of worship castle Or palace (see Rgs 35 
and 36) Beyond the walls there may well be fau^urg within which 
foreigners may reside as in medieval Europe 
In mdustrul towns — sometimes rather misleadingly called Western 
cities since there arc now many m the East — large-scale retailmg and 
wholesaling as well aspubhc admuustratioQ usually employ more people 
than m the pte indusmal (own. The dominant acnvines how ev et are 
gcnerallv faaory work and, in the case of coastal settlements overseas 
commerce A town or aty hall u often more promiuent than a parish 
church or castle and many ofiheehtehaveforsakcniheccntrefottheei 
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panning suburbs Sucfi a setdcmcnt t$ a product of power dnven 
michincry, modem commumcations and extensive commercial links 
which tic It, not simply lo its own region, but to the larger world beyond 

The simple division of aties into prc-mdmttial and ‘ industrial 
groups focuses attention upononlyafewbroad contrasts Certain modem, 
specialised townr.e^ tounstccniresanddormitory towns, donotfit inro 
cither category To obtam a clearer notion of the contrasts between towns 
It is more rewardmg to outlmc their growth m a mote conventional 
historical context and then to examme, m their diSerent regional settmgs, 
some of theit most marked features as landscape dements 

THE FIRST URBAN REVOLUTION , THE EARLIEST 
TOWNS 

The carhest towns arose during the later part of the Neolithic period, 
when early farmers after tb«r first essays in setUed agnndture and village 
life, began to produce, with the aid of the newly invented plough a sur- 
plus of foedstuffi, thus allowing part of society to free mdffrom w ork on 
the land From about the fourth millciuum b c, in certain fcrnle riyenne 
plains of the Near East where imgation water was available — notably 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and die lower Indus valley— K became possible to 
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spare some people for noa-agncultural seotfc of a tind viliich benefited 
torn social cohesion, e g hand manufacture, trade, and commumty 
organisation Thus arose groups of speeialued artisans, of merchaan, 
officials and priests or other rulers Along ssnth a proportion of the agn- 
culniral coBimumtj, these people gaAcred themselves whether m close- 
kmt soaeoes which came to form ihc first towns They were careful to 
choose fovourahle geographical locanons, generally on nver banks w here 
they could take advantage of new forms of transport — the sailmg boat and 
the wheeled vehicle Examples of these early towns, some dating fiom 
the fourth miUeruum b c., others fiom the third, include Enda, Ercch, 
Lagash, Kish, Ur and Nippur m aoaent Sumena, occupymg the Tigns- 
Euphrates delta, Babylon, further nonh, and Assur and Nineveh in 
Assyna, further north again. Memphis and Thebes in the Nile valley, and 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro in foe Indus valley (see Fig J7 and table 
below) 
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SucJi towns were ijcnfralJ) walled for defence, and dignified by 
temples, pyramids and palaces tributes to both heavenly and earthly 
potentates Besides the trade which developed bet\\ ten these towns and 
the surrounding farmland which support^ them, a number of more 
distant trade links were fashioned, for the towns needed certain com- 
modiaes « htch their osvn regioos m^t not supply, eg copper, paper- 
making maicnals and ninber, wbieb they were able to evebangc for the 
products of their artisans Smee, however, they continued for long to 
depend for their food supplies upon the productivity of the immediately 
surrounding land these losvnt could not grow into large cities, and seem 
to have had an upper population linut of about 20.000 It was not until 
the nsc of the Egyptian and Babylonian Empires that their chief nties 
were able to draw upon wder areas for their essenna] supplies and thus to 
expand markedly, on the basis of tribute food it is believed that Babylon 
was eventually able to house nearly loo.ooo people 

From the alluviat plains of (he Near East the idea of the ctry filtered 
through to Phoenieia Asia Minor and Crete, as trade in higldy localised 
materuis grew la these areas, during the Bronze Age, a number of new 
trading centres came into being, e^ Byblos, Ugaiit, Tyre and Sidon, 
Mycenae and Knossos All w ere able to benefit from Meditctranean sea- 
trade, though, like (he earliest towns they were primarily tied to their own 
rntrteted areas ofagrteulrurai land, which severely limited their grow th as 
populanon centres At about the same time, or somewhat later, a few 
caravan centres, dependent on overland trade, were esubhshed m the 
desert oases ofSyru on the margin of the FemlcCiescent (e 5 Damascus 
and Aleppo) Further away, in the Wci-ho valley in northern China, 
other towns, sunilar in character to the riverine settlements of the Near 
East, emerged From them, the concept ofthecity was gradually di/Titsed 
into central and southern China 

THE SPREAD OF TOWNS IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
TIMES 

The Cultural and financial capital acquired by the early Near Eastern 
Cities w as gradually transmitted into Greece and Italy by traders and eoloiv- 
uts who also introduced the gems of die aty into north-west Africa and 
Spam dunng die second and first nuOcnia b c There were similar exten- 
sions of urban societies, mostly at a rather later date, mro Penia, Central 
Asia, peninsular Indu and Ccvlon, 

The Greek aty-statc consisted of a aty and the rural area from which u 
obtained its csienual supplies. The whole state, in Athens for instance. 
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rarely supported more than 50 000 pcoptc, of w horn onfy about a quarter, 
including tla\es and foreign metchanu, were full) urbanised Most of 
these Greek ones had a hill-top site, and were m close contact w ith the sea 
They s% ere therefore able to import luxunei and other ipeoalised produm 
without difficulty, and it became possible for them to outgrow, to a limited 
extent, their own narrow rural base As the population grew, it became 
common for the go-ahead to cstabluh colonic* and lecondar) trading 
stations m other parts of the Mediterranean \v orld where they w ere able to 
find similar geographical conditions to those of the homeland Thus, 
onginaicd Paestum, Neapohs (Naples). Cyrrne, Alcxandrti. and Massilii 
(Marseilles), niainl) in tlie first millemum 8 c A little earlier, Phocmaan 
traden established an offshoot at Carthage, which itself fathered other 
towTis m North Africa and Spam, and the Etruscans, originally from Asia 
Minor, founded towns m the northern part of the fcalian peninsula 
Thus, b) about joo b &, examples of urban forms — mostly based on 
the ancient rectangular grid plan found at Harappa— could be found m a 
broad belt extending virmall) from the Atlantic coisi of Ihcria to the 
Pacific coast of Chuu Iron tools had now come into use. alongside im- 
proved ships and land vehicles, and coinage and alphabetical wnung v> ere 
common All of these developments (a^iuted cver-wndcning commer- 
cial conucts, and allow ed towns to expand beyond the resources of their 
immedute environment Escti then, however, only a few settlements 
seem to has e exceeded 10,000 people 
Rome had been founded m the aghth century s c. It was from this 
political centre, when its power bad made it mto an impeiul city, that 
urban settlements and the avilisation assocuted with them w ere gradually 
propagated north of the Alps Rome itseJf, of course, came to depend 
increasmgly upon more and more distant sources for its supplies of tnbute, 
food and raw matcruls, sshich came to it along the excellently engineered 
roads which were really landward extensions of the Mediterranean 
shipping routes Alexandna, founded in the fourth century b c. by 
Alexander the Great, became the port through which Nile-vallcy com 
could be funnelled to the imperial capital This ciry, the administrauve 
centre of the Roman provmce of Egy pt, became not only the second aty 
of the Empire but like Rome itself a great seat of government, education 
and culture Other notable cities which grew within the shelter of the 
Pax Romana (some of them bnilt on the sites of former mbal capitals) 
included Osna (the immediate port of Rome) Tunn, Arles Niines, 
Lyons, Strasbourg Trier, Matuz, Cologne, London, St Albans, Lincoln, 
Yotk and Byzannuui (Istanbul) As strategic bases admmistranve centres 
and commercial empona, all these towns became the springboards &om 
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which Uonun architecture, sculpture, law and language leapt into promi- 
nence m western ilurope, and came to dominaie the lives ornon-Icahan 
people 

The typical Roman town was bmit, like its Greek fotcninncrs, on a 
rynimctncally planned gnd At the central cross-roads there was again a 
market-place (the forum), and near it stood the principal buddings, m- 
rluding temple, administrative buildings and baths 

In the full flower of Ronun nvihunon, some functional specialisation 
began to manifest iisclfm certain towns In Bnum. for example, Cacricon 
and Chester remained largely fortresses, Sc Albans and London became 
admimscrative centres, Dover acted as a port, and Bath was established as a 
spa These towns wem probably miicti smaller than those in Italy and 
soutlicm France, some of which probably attameda population of 30, 000 
Rome at its peak probably reached 250,000 

URBANISM IN THE DARK AGES AND MEDIEVAL 
PERIOD 

The collapse of the Roman Empire m the fifth century A d , and the 
ensuing period of confusion and tnsecunty caused urban life, no longer 
supported by Rooun troops and ofljcials, to contract in northern and 
western Europe, though it was able to maintain itself to some extent m 
southern France and luly, and to a greater degree in the east where 
Byrannum — the New Rome — flourished »«h the help of sea-power and 
the fame and magnitude of its workshop products. 

The Dark Ages in Europe set m with the coming of the batbaruns, 
mainly peasant communities who despised the cultural legacy of Rome 
and Ignored in towns The Church, especially in France, just nunaged to 
keep alive the flame of the city, but most oiban settlements after being 
sacked and plundered, were largely abandoned It was not until the 
eleventh cencary that town life, centred upon a nurfcct-placc, began 
markedly to revive as seoinry returned and trade began to flow again 
followmg the nioce thorough agncultuial colonisation of forest and marsh. 
Most of the feudal rulers who commanded the new towns, how ever, con- 
trolled only limited temtonal domains Hicrcfore, with few exceptions, 
theirtowns, like those of old, rarely housed more than to 000 people By 
A D I40ohisconcal aggrandisement and widemug trade relations allowed 
Pans to reach 250 ooo and London ysjooa Odier nodes of long-duancc 
commerceandmanufactaring eg Ghentand Bruges, Augsburg, Cologne, 
Lubcck, Venice, Genoa, Florence and Milan, also became important ones, 
but most urban settlements, largely the outgrowth of focally situated 
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vilUgrt renumcd humble market towns acting as central places for the 
purel) local trade generated by rntneted niral areas Their small popula 
tions were in manj cases reduced soli further b% the periodic onset of 
plague 

The t^'pical med eval town was walled for defence and often acted as a 
refuge not onl) for foreign traders and antsani but also for people from 
the open counri} around. Its nucleus was often a motiastef) important 
church feudal caitle or guild-hall thelattcrespccully promment ui Lom 
bard) and the Low Countries Other buildms;s spread outss^ards from the 
market pbee to the w’alli and left room at first for a formless grouping of 
gardens courts and svinding irregularlv al gned streets Crossihogcafne 
as trade and cottage industry dc\ eloped, until either the walls ss ere rebuilt 
round a longer perimeter or suburbs grew up bc)ond them. 

There were however a number of planned medieval towns more 
obviously built to a pre-conccivcd design Such were the basttdes or 
military towns erected for example m Aquitaine by local barons and 
suceesiiTe kangs to protect thett rural populations from atuck b) other 
overlords. Similar settlements wcrecsublashed by English rulcH in Wales 
and Scotland to check border raids and to serve as operational bases 
agamst the Welsh and Scots. Examples in France include Moniauban and 
Satnetene inWales Flint Conw-ay (srr Fig 36)andCaeTTiari0R andifl 
northern England, Carlule and DcnwcL Some of these tonvis larcr 
became mercantile Centres and like the more amorphous medieval 
towns often received chaners gtvmg them a large measure of self 
goyemment and freedom from feudal dues. 

From western Europe German kiuchts and traders followed by 
colonisen earned the concept of the town east of the nvcr Elbe into Slav 
temtory which was snll bemgovemm by barbarian invasions long after 
western Europe had become stable In these areas — which the Romaio 
never efiectivcl) ruled and which possessed very few proper urban scttlc- 
menn of their own — imlitary bases and trading atics w ere estabhshed m 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries The church and market-square 
symbolised the tehgioiu and commcraal motives bchmd tbeir creat on. 
and their stockades and w alls indicated the need for the defence of Cernun 
values and property among an aheii people The) were established, 
among other places at Frankfun-oo-Oder Stettin Daimg Koniesbere 
'Breslau, Prague Warsaw and Posen, many of which, doe to the pol tical 
shrinkage of Germany now possess SUv names 
In Spam the Moors founded many towns during the course of their 
occupat on They include Cordoba and Granada, towns which snll 
possess Moorish arclutectufc («rBg jS) Inoonhem Sprai. lasa&cted 
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( (Ik counyird eif (he h«>u ) in ihe Alhambra. Granada a model of Moonsh 
archi(ersure ticuaced near (he Sierra Nevada in louth-cuiern Sfaiit The ciey 
aiul 1 ti palace ivai (lie arene of the Anal tufyogjtioii of thehloart by (he Spuwrdf 


b) fJic Arab iwaj, incbgenoiwfonrcwtowTJi were Mtabljshcd during tl>e 
Spanisli Tcconqucst of the pcmmula, cspcaally along the Ebro Douro 
and Tagus 

RENAISSANCE AND LATER TOWNS 
B) 1400, the human habitat m notem Europe, centra) Europe and the 
central parts of European Uossia was covered with compact vdJages and 
tosvns about as fat north as Ao‘N Noc until later were there many 
r.fGaxw.u'jMv’A'.wUnvtnts.ioAhr.UwReXbtiiilv'.Uwtand.andiKr.st.Tyv.e 
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of southern Russia Ben^ecn 1500 and 1750, ho^\ ever, many aties in the 
previousl) urbanised pans of Europe — under the initial impetus of the 
Renaissance voyages of discovery and the grow mg prestige of their rulers 
— expanded considerably as capitals and seats of prmccly courts, or as 
mtcmationally renowned seaports and centres of mtemal commerce and 
domestic handicrafts. Now, far iijore than previously, a few great atics 



Fic 39 — Karitruhe a Bitoque city Katlsrtihe ernted in 1715 to enhance the 
prejtigt of the Grand Duke of Baden, u a magnificent example of Baroque 
planning the ducal palace Gronifd and barked by lacdscaped gardeni, being 
the focal point of thirty-cwo ndul avenues The town hat unce expanded to 
enclose a numbet of suburbs (not diovna on this plan) 

began to tow cr over the rest as a result of the amalgamation under single 
rulen ofUrge traco of temror> and of the burgeomng of trade The nse 
of nation statei m Europe was accocnpanied by the acquisition of new 
wealth from which stemmed growing ptmcely presage One of the 
consequences was the cnibcllislunent of polincal capitab, both national 
and provuiaal This was the age marked by the grandiloquent splendour 
of Versailles, Karlsruhe {see Fig jp), Nancy, Potsdam and Mannheim 
wnth their straight, wndc avenues, formally designed grounds and fineJy 
built palaces art galleries and theatres, often erected beyond the limits of 
the mcdiev al cities w hich preceded them It was also the age of expanding 
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ocean ports, 1 5 Antwerp, Lisbon and Amsterdam, svKicb, tlirou(*h the 
Atlantic and Astatic trade, took osrer the commcraal role of the old 
Mcdicerranean pons such as Venice and Genoa Foni/ied tosvns became 
more complex asamllery becamestrongerand can iron shot was invented 
(1480). Town walls were doubled or Kt with numerous angles to 
improve their defensive charaaer, and saidc moats were often appended 
Dignified squares and crescents were laid out in spa and waccnng-placcs 
such as Bath and Carlsbad, w hteh came to be utcreisingly patranued by 
the aristocracy during this period 

London, both the capital of a great state and a leading commcrcul acy, 
grew to 700.000 people by 1700, when it outstripped Pans (e 300,000) 
Moscow and Vienna, both nodal centres whicli had become the centralised 
capitals ofposverful Xinpires, were now entering upon a period of rapid 
grosvtli, but Berlin’s turn did not come until after 1800 Most towns were 
still small m England, Bristol and Norwich, the second and third nties, 
had populations of only 30,000. Exeter and Yotfc not JO, 000, as late as 
jyee The small market towm was still the typical urban setrlemcnr 

THE SECOND URBAN REVOLUTION: INDUSTRIAL 
TOWNS 

The Industrial Bevoluticm, first convolsmg society in England, then 
erupting m Belgium and the continent, and the Conunercul Revolution 
’fthich accompanied u and nude it possible, produced a greater niulti- 
plKacion oftownsandamorc marked expansion in the sue of towns than 
any events which had gone before It also gave birth to a new kind of 
town that dominated by the tndustrul function Manufacturing had 
long held a place m most towns, but the concentration of this activity m 
urban settlements, some of which had formerly been mere villages, was 
as new as the power-driven maduncs and tie lactones which housed 
them 

Many areas indifferently endowed with productive agncultural land 
and many places urublc to benefit from sites on navigable rivers and 
coastal inlets now assumed importance in urban geography The need for 
coal to raise steam m the early factories was the mam locating influence 
on the new industrial towns in t90l, of ihitty-lhree towns in Bntam with 
more than 100,000 people, twenty were situated on or close to coalfields 
(see Fig 40) The construction erf” unproved roads, canals and, later, the 
mvenuon of rail transport and the motor vehicle, allowed such settle- 
ments to develop as hubs of communication even when they possessed 
httJe, tf any, natural nodahey. The volume of their nunufactiires grew 
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wth tKe colonisation of new lands orencas, and the concomitant spurt 
m V orld trade produced a rapid expansion ofseapons, not onlj m Europe, 
but also in the Americas, Asta. Africa and Australasia 

The populations of these industrial and commercial ones grew , not b) 
natural increase,* but bj immigration from rural areas, a moiemcnt 



Fic. 40 — Large towns in England and Wales. 1900 AU the lowns truikcd on this 
map had populations a( cnorc than looooo in 1900 Nearly all are industrial 
towns or eotninercial ports Brighton stands out as the ma or holidav resort 
Already the major conurhations of the present day are developing 

facilitated by unproved agncultural tcdmiqucs v, hich reduced the demand 
for labour on the land Some cuici e^ London New York Tok>o 
Calcutta and Shanghai, became super-oties London reached a 

* In the erpandmg mdustnal t own s, hrdMatrs were nearly as high as in rural 
arras, Lsit death-rates oiere forlengvcty much higher owing to the ease mth wfueh 
disease could spread in rongested places where tnodem sanitation seas lacking 
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populaion ofncarl) a miUionm i8Co, o\ct 3 millionm j8jo andnearl) 
i itiillicm m i88o In Europe » a ^hole. benveen i8co and 1890, tbe 
number of towjis with populations frxcfcdmi; jooocouifrcascd from 33 
to ISO Most of chcni « ere prmianly concerned ssicJt large-scale factory 
mdusit7 or international commerce, Uiougfi liic rapid expansion in the 
numbers of government employees contributed to tbe grow th of political 
capitals 

Hie typical industrial town tj not i clung of beauty It has long been 
condemned because of ti« ugtification produced by liasty. haphazard 
growth, and the squalor and repci«i\c rcgulanty of its workmg-class 
streets Its polluted air and water, and its grimy buildings further dis- 
/Igureit A rcaaionagainstifusfcint/oftounasafivtng-spjcesctin when 
the wealthier townspeople began n> move away from the immediate 
ncighboufhood of the smokmgfactoricsinVictomn times, and especially 
when the garden aty movement gathered strength. Twcnticth<entury 
planners arestdl trying, through tirhan renewal projects, and with the aid 
ofmodem inmiport andefcctnc power, to change the face of these con- 
gested industrial towns, to clean them up, and mate them more worthy 
of their mhabitants 

MODERN TOWNS 

The proliferation of towns continues m almost all countries Areas 
such as tropica) Asia and Africa and the Siberian portions of the Soviet 
Union, snll under-developed, arc now expenenciog the rapid changes 
through which western Europe passed a century or more ago New 
urban settlements, mushroom-likc, ate appearing almost ovenught In 
areas wnih longer histones of urban cxpansim many existing towns arc 
becommg multifunctional, othen, more h •,h!y specialised, arc reaching 
maturity as tourist eenttes, dormitory and ovcnpill towns, educational 
centres or petroleum ports New mining centres and srrategu: bases are 
appearmg Labour is becoming more mobile and is migratmg not just 
from country to town but from one town to another More people are 
working m the tertiary sector government trade and transport, enter- 
tainment. professional work Urban sprawl is becoming endemic in most 
developed countries, and more and rnore conurbartons are coming into 
being The vanotis activicies assocutrd with very large cities, eg ad- 
ministration. manufaaunng, eomincrcc, residence, arc becoming 
increasingly segregated, probably foe the general good, but urban life is 
thereby becoming less mtegrated and is splitting up into a senes of 
coujpartmcncs 
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Mo5t old lowni continue to express the legacy of former periods in 
theu layout, they rc\ eal the past in some of their buildings and in some 
cases in their prime functions Yet they arc constantly changing, both 
materially and socially Roads are vndeneS, disused and obsolete build- 
ings demolnhed and new ones — in the prevailing architectural style, 
which IS far more mtemational m character than ever before — are creacd 
The avic hall replaces the early parish church as the prmapal public 
building Spcaal shopping prconcis are appearing Smoke pollucon is 
decreasing before the advance of electricity and gas for heating and 
dnving machinery More open spaces arc being provided m urban areas, 
and standards of housing and office accommodation are improving But 
the countryside is being increasingty eroded by the extension of low- 
density housmg, low-nse faaones and car-parking facihaes beyond 
existing mumapal boundanes 

THE RISE OF TOWNS IN THE NEW WORLD 

The earliest towns in the Americas do not pre-date the Chnsdan era, 
but in the fmt miilemum A o there were a number of flourishing aaes 
in Central America among the Maya and kindred people They induded 
Tikal in Guatemala, Dzibilchalcun in Yucatan and Teotthuaean near the 
present Mexico City A little later, r ad leoo, rose the city of Chichen 
frza, bude by the Toltec successon of the Maya in yucatan (see fig 41) 
These places were laid out on a gnd-iron plan and were noted foe their 
monumental architectute They lacked the dry, alluvial setting of the 
earliest ernes m the Old World, and were apparently made possible by 
the case with which maize surpluses could be accumulated They were 
wealthy enough to support a body of pnests, noblemen, astronomers and 
scholars despite thetr dependence on agneultural areas which lacked both 
the wheel and the plough and had no domcsDcatcd animals Further 
south, m the Andes, the Incas — though m many respects a highly cultured 
people — were only panuUy urbanist 
It was Europeans, chiefly French and English in North Ameaca, 
Spaniards and Portuguese in South Amcnca, who introduced the idea of 
the aty into most parts of the Americas, and also into other temperate 
areas where they settled including Austtalasia Apart from the small 
market towns and service centres whidi grew up m response to the needs 
of smaU communiQes of &rmeTS and fishermen, the mam urban settle- 
ments m these new lands came to be seaports follow cd by seats of internal 
commetce and manufacturing wduch gamed gtourid as economic 
nsovzees were tapped, as shipping routes mulnplied and railway meshes 
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had bird) 5 ooo people in i860, and on!) 100 000 in 1900, but by 1932 it 
reached l million and now houscsuearlj 7 million in its ^ndcl> spntvling 
metropolitan area Altogether, the Umted States now has 150 ones of 
oscr 100000, and esen Braal, much of which 1$ virtuall) empty, has 
more than 30, including the new capitaL Brasilia. 

THE GROWTH OF TOWNS IN ASIA AND AFRICA 

Both Asia and Afnea gas e birth to some of the earliest tossms m the 
ssorld Yet until recent yean, the bet of widespread factory mdustry 
and of close rad and road nctw oris o\ ct brge parts of these continents has 
ses crely hmited the rise of ones except in a fess fas cured areas In brge 
countries such as India and Phma the typical urban settlement was the 
agnculraral market town before western influences made themselves felt 
Great aties such as Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Canton and Shanghai, to 
which we nught add Rangoon. Singapore and Manda, were all either 
founded or dcseloped as seaports and cotrepots by svestem traders and 
ofiiaals who required them as collecting and dumbunng centres for 
European trade 

Inii and China remain essentially brming countnes with recent 
localised injections of Westero^type manufactunng Their chief native 
cues tend to be either present or former pobiical capitals, r jj Old Delhi, 
Agra. Hyderabad, Peking and Nanking, or else religious centres r? 
Benares Their smaller market towns — expanded m some cases owing 
perhaps to their command of a railway junaion — often resemble Euro- 
pean medieval towns in their general character they arefrequentJy walled 
and rely upon the exchange of goods benseen their craftsmen and local 
farmerj to keep them going 

Japan is much more thoroughly urbanised than cither China or India 
though here westernisation u only a century old. Despite her com- 
paratwcly restricted area, Japan now possesses seven “million” cities, and 
another I2J or so with more than 100000 people, figures almost com- 
parable with those of the much larger USA Her largest ones are 
eminent as seats of manufaaurtng and commerce but a number of them, 
especially Kyoto, Nagoya and Tokyo have their roots m the past The 
first became the political capiul of the country as early as A.D 894 the 
brtef two grew as defensive centres round feudal castles Tokyo u said 
to has e housed over a million people m 1720 and to has e then been brger 
than any other city m the world exKpt Peking capital of the Chinese 
Empire Aim Europe, people from rural areas are now migrating in Urge 
numbers into Asutie cuiet. but as most are unskilled and uneducated they 
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u. own compound The " he mW 

uidosttial towns Ea« of * nets and an important a rficld 

ment. with mibtary and admin»inn»e quarters an 

— •« r^oiuU of local wattve 
Rg 42) and Benin lud come into c’jwen Mogadishu 

kingdoms m West Africa and along Ac east coast dccw ^ ^ 

and®Zanz.bar. Arab traden had founded several medieval toivn 
became notorious as slave ports luscs and ports 

Europeans followed the Arabs m csta mg ® Thus 

from which the nehes of the intenor mtg Mnmbasa In the mid- 
toclopcd ,«ch .0™ 2, Ub« “T“^”,..„pplyb»= 

KVtnintl. c«,«> Dutch tr.to. kIccoJ C.pc Totvo PF 
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for jlups piling beTOeen Holland and th“ Far East. Later came a few 
in-cnor centra ofmnung and adnuxmctanoa, eg Johannesburg (which 
has grown mto Afoca % large« mdosaul and financial cin ) ElisabediTill' 
(capital of th* Katanga miamg area) Nairobt (capital of Kenva but 
ongnuMv the headquarters of the Uganda Radwas) and Salisbury 
(cap lal of Rhodesia, founded as a British South Afiica Company post as 
recently as i S90) Fess Ciciorv towns have $0 far been esablnhed. 

Nea^ a qmrrnr of the worM s people now live in towns of more than 
no 000 In Afoca, this fraction is exceeded onl} m Egypt, South Africa 
and Saiegal, wb*re six of Africa 1 Urges' cincs are loca ed Cairo 
Ati-TTindnj , J fthaTU ir^borg Cape Town, Durban and Dakar Thefigure 
however is rising as African rulers, wiJi the assistance o** planners from 
Europe and ih- Americas ar-tmng to emeUte and even improve on the 
eximpl“ of white lown-buldeis by erectmg anes which will bob er 
then’ prescge oftenattbeexpenseoftheircouna} s rural dsvciless. O t 
sid. these an-s, and oaende some of ih- older Europeanised ciocs inch as 
Johannesburg aio which country people especiallv males, are pouting 
imkemp shant) towns, aowded with temporars workers are 
destroying the approach landscape, just as they are a tropical Asia 
Agam, ihm repUoment by housing esates u too slow la the more 
purely African towns— colourful and nom — semees are as few as a 
cufly of the shanty towns, and there ts mneh unodmess but there 
IS far more soaal coh'sion and faculv Iifr is die norm rather than the 
etccptioa. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF TOWNS 

Stress has been laid abosc on the Cnlarzement of towns as if it were m 
th“ nature of urban settlements to expand concauall) Each town how 
ever has its peak penod, passed alters by some, not yet reached by aH- 
At tunes growth mas make a sudden spurt, at other times cease al o- 
gether or cUc be replaced bs contracaon. la ijoo for msunce tb* 
worlds grcatCTt cia"s were Constaatmople Pans, Naples Veruce Milan 
and Lisbon Dabvion, hlemplus. Hatappa, all gianD of the past had lon^ 
been m rums. By 1^00 London assumed firs place, \cmce and 
NapJ-s were ta dedme, Moscow and Vienna nsinq Todas New Vo't 
and Tokso at least have surpassed Ixindon and \ lenna is less popoioJS 
than 1 was. Rome Wdoig the winld m th. fourth ccnturs a-d Ut'T 
CD-iraaed b-t «uce laltm unification has shot ahead of Milan 

There arc of course esaav reasoinj for the nuctuanoas in th, sue of 
ernes. Natural caias^ophes such as eaithquakes nus halt pre^ess at least 
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mi cojital Slicing sUovica Livcipool to tcpWe C>i“>'' “ f 

poet of north-western EngUnd -^sumveas “ ^ and 

Hnropoott (see 

'■lotSilaffeeteinesssweE— ^ 
portlSTomdor to *= ses, S. P«"‘“ VS reapiKteX 

the Greit, envying Western progress, esta n,-,hohcc of Beethoven. 

in iDtsknowntothc outside wotldsimpyaste p Q^rmtny’i 

has entered upon a new lease oflife since '"Si st. selee.ion 
capital, and Ankara Isas gamed at theeapense of Istanbul since Its 

as the Tutkish capital in the tpaos l„.„a bv the finding and 

The value of a particular site may he enhan^d Jay 01= m 
erploitioon of new lourees of imneA as Ibpp ^ 

pe»n eoilfifilds m the nineteenth century, _k,u,tion of become of 
Se twrtstieth Conversely, minerals ma, •“ 

diminished Talue and mining towM may t ^ fijojih 

Dutham or at places such as Tombstone and Dawson Ct^ mm^^^ ^ 
Amenean West Site values ™ai; b°T® emng "f da' Ki=' 
trade routes Kiel was beneSeially alfe.^ by >bc op^”E__^„^„„a 
Canal, MaraciUca even more ao when *c I-wtcncc Seaway 

Towns on the Great lakes have erpanded ecmvigorated 

wa. completed and the growth of traffic on the Wtme has eem g 

, __ fuve emcreed owing to 

New towns and cities as we have . 
changing human needs and desires. 7 ”, . J ,nd ovcrspJltowns 

commumcations Such arc the many ho y , moje under- 

m advanced eosmteies, and mdoatnal and ttrtsspot. town, m more 
developed lands 

URBANISATION 

Past ccntuncs have wimesscd can The 

nuny of which have greatly expanded during the 

process continues at an aeceleranng rate P j ^,0^5 people, 

«plos.on » accompanied by anurbanexplos.on as mote and more peop 



some countnes by the {>rnwth of «-n fnm« »rrp' ri»<ii1nng from agnoiltuial 
speculisaaoa and the production of increased food surpluses which 
owing to transport dcvclopmaits, ran be more widely distributed, and 
in other countries it has hero effected by rapid mduscnahsaaon 

Urbanisation raises many ptobleins it threatens the extent of the 
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Different Degrees of Urbanisation i, ^ 

.bo„. ,0 p« Otu.0 

urban, a quarter lived m towns of more than « ^ P P 

40 per cent in fifteen years, an cig ^ million If the rate of 

.00.000, »d 4 pe. coo; 4ss-<s con.moo., by .»o o.n 

utbanmcrcasc reached in the oecaoc 9S5 ^ ^ . q«qoo andby 

half the world s people will be livuig m a 

2000 a third may be residing “ and also m areas of recent 

tnaliscd countries such as Britain an y> . „j Califocrua. 

o.W«.onby„o,.hEocopo™»oh«A«.«KA;^^^^^^^^ 

Canada and the Soviet Far East, thrt f-?uidusttial workers, and 
demand for farm labour, but a great ,nd the pro- 

fot people skilled in transport, commerw, pIjjjjJ „ urban 

fesHons In these lands, the percentage© PP The form taken by 

lies between 70 P«t and ov« *® Pi jj„„untries many small 

urbintsanon. howler. IS not the sam^ mdusnialitauon. 

and medium-sircd towns, mostly P*^ ^ has nev« been a 

remain, whereas in the ncw« advanced laroer ptopotuon of 

need for num«ous market tos^. and ‘'‘ff « J ^ ^ 
the population in these ‘«'‘^\‘f“^72^„jf,mpotunt. where agnail* 
In countnes where peasant farming ^ yjban 

tural capital is lacking and where there has been ^ 

tradition {f^ ^'”1'*’’*^*?*"'* *" nuge though rising rapidly. 

Pakutan and China m Asia), the urban p 8 ^ 

isstilllow less ihanspet cent m Uganda. ba«ya P ■ d„eIopmg' 
In the so-called "backward, un ^roercss m particular 

couomc!, cpccully m lb<^ "^“c fcmbjn popul.non .! po.»».g 
mdustnal advance, is now dyna^, Beiwcen ipooand 1950 

much more „p,dly .b.n *C >oal pop«l.no» » „b..oc 

the world’s population grew b) JO per ’ marked m the 

rose by 240 "^ cent Tbc mor- 

tropical world, where citiM now have , * as well as by 

uht) rates, which allosvs them to expand by natura 
rural-urban migration towns’ Baides 

■What do rural people seek better edueanonal pto- 

employment and material progress. P ,g electric lighting 

vu, on. more medical care and more amusement, access 
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most of these areas, the very large atics arc coastal or at least situated on 

navigable water, and there arc rcIauveJy few injand tosvns of any note 

In certain other areas, thou gh the urban proportion of the total popula- 

tion may be no higher, and tn some eases even lower, there is a much 
closer massing of people into more numerous towns and atics. These arc 

the more fully urbanised regions They include (a) north-western 
Europe as far north as 6o^K, and nottbem ftaly, (i) north-eastern USA 

and the immcdiatdy adjacent part of Canada, (c) Japan, excluding 

northern Honshu and Hokkaido In all these areas, town and oty life is 

supported by large-scale factory industry, an unusually lart»e volume of 

internal and external commerce , and the closest netsvofks of commiim - 
catio m in the^orf d Livmg~snndards mc much higher th an the world 
average, and there » wealth cnouph to allow large numbers of people to 
^gage m serviee oceupauons The fact that a high degree of urbanisation 
goes hand m hand with material progress u one of the mam reasons w hy 
urbanisation u now proceedmg so vigorously in the poorer parts of the 
world 



Chapter VI 

Towns and Cities as Landscape Elements 


THE DIVERSITY OF TOWNSCAPES 

It hu already been noted (pp lo-it) that towns are the most striking 
feanires of the human landscape Something has already been wntten in 
Chapter V about the appearance of certam typical urban settlements the 
small medieval toism, the Renamance state capital and fortified place, the 
mdusmal tossm and the modem town. Here, we mtend to examine 
further the urban landscape, or “townscape” as it has been approprutcly 
called. We shall find that the pnacipa] lafiueaces that have acted upon it 
mclude changing architectural styla and budding matenals, sate and 
(unction, history and culture, hut we «hall have to take mco account the 
contribution made by consaous and deliberate planning as well as the 
natural course of growth. 

The evidence for the diverury of towmeapes is found chiefiy in 
buildings, street panems and people. Buildings vary m sue, shape and 
height, and thus they determine the “skyscape” (t.e the honzonul profile 
of the town), the materials of which they are made, their architectural 
style and their funcaon. If planned, street panems most frequently form 
a rectangular gnd though some plans give rise to radial patterns, most 
pattenu — possibly following old fidd boundaries — are irregular In old 
towns, streets ace often narrow, m newer ones broad, squares and cudes 
such as were added to many towns m the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centimes may break up then contmuity and So give variety to the town- 
scape People vary ethnically and linguisDcally, m their rchgious and 
social customs, in their economic status and occupations they , too, add 
to die diversity of townscapes 

Contrast the skyscraper city of North America with the agrarian town 
of the Yoruba m western Nigeria, the nmctcentb-century mdusmal town 
of northern England with the older country market town the face of 
Edinburgh with that of Glasgow the ovil lines” of a town in Bnnsh 
India with the ‘ shanty town” of Soudi Africa the gnJ-iron plan of the 
U S town wach the indiscrmiinatc formlessness of the Chinese market 
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lovra It would jccm that these urban scHlcments have nothing in com- 
mon Yet if ive isolate tlie towns of a single region or a particular 
hutonca) period we find (hat many stttular features doexuc, and icis these 
common faturei which need apena] einphasH 

European Towns 

Lihe towns in other parts of the wocld, fiiropean to«Tis vary both 
regionally and historieally, though some aspeeu of the cownscape are 
more enduring than others Ewart Johns (m BnUsk Tawnscafifi) draws 
our attention to three major rones m Europe, each nurhed by a partioilar 
t)peoffowmcape 

t Southern Europe, where the urban bndscape is "boldly exposed, 
calm and clear-cut,” ihowttg both the incuivencss of Greece and the 
boldness of Rome This Clanical type of townscape, svich its straight 
honrontal lute, has persuced (hroughouchistonral time m Mediterranean 
Europe Garnicr and Chabor (in Vtbm Grej’rapAy) stress the value of the 
narrow streets, thick walls, high ceilings, paved or tiled rooms, north- 
facing buildings, roofed balconies and court)'3rds, svith their greenery or 
their fountains, as devices whach enable tosvnspeople to escape from the 
Summer heat 

a Northern Europe, w here the townscape is ‘‘protected, vigorous and 
involved," and where the ‘ line" is predominantly vertical hut irregular 
Towns often appear organic in ongm whether nsuigfrom low hill sites or 
from plains According to Johns they exemplify the strife between priest, 
trader and pnncc. out ofwhich evolved the Romantic style of architecture 
with ICS tall, narrow , steep-gabled houses and Soaring Gothic churches 

3 Central Europe, where the townscape shows a mingling of southern 
and northern traditions, the finn Iincofsoothera buddings being softened, 
and the more vigorous and tougher quality of the north made more tender 
and restful, as, for ewtuplc, in Switzerland The richest budding style it 
Ibund in Austria, and owes much so the jpJendour of the great imperial 
rulers and the pow er of the Church From these elements has evolved the 
nth, massive, IJaroque landscape, found also m Italy and elsewhere during 
the period follow uig the Rmaiuance 

In most European cowitnes, whatever their cojinnenral location, 
elements of the Classical and Romantic styles are evident, die Baroque 
style making 3 more occasional appearance, especially m churches and 
palaces In Bncain, for example, ar least half the m^or public builduigs 
display the Classical style of Greece and Rome, hut m domestic buildings 
Romantic aspects are generally mote common Gardens, however, arc 
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Fic 44 — Elm Kill Norwuh. Endavn of medieval date or u here of Tudor 
ongin. are soil to be foued in manr hutono market towns la western Europe 
Thu typical street u curvel. narrow and cobbled- The bouses— carefully restored 
by the corporioon — are of edcnir washed {darter aod trznber their rooSi tiled. 
Both roof and w all Imes are irregular 

more often than not formal and geometric and the terraces of mdustrul 
^England are as syimnetncal but (ar less elegant than the earlier Georgian 
terraces of s^cU to^o residenoal areas Present day oSa stabs and 
high rise flats though geomctntally severe often show in their irregular 
layout (f ^ in central Coventry and Birmingham) Romantic tendenaes 
The Romantic elements charactenstic of some of the newest suburban 
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arnsanf} ofniany ofthcrwidcntuInnghboia’hooiJi of Bnrwh New Towni 
seem to express the desiic felt by most people to live half m the country, 
half ui the tosvti 

In detail, one British town diflers nutkedly from another Man) of 
these contrasts may be ascribed to diJTnences m site, fimctton architecture 
andliisrory Someiowns.ej Chester, York, Alnwick, Nonneh (/eeRg 
44) and Warwick, still possess a medieval core, with narrow meandenni; 
streets and unevenly shaped buildings InLavcnham (Suffolk) most of the 
buildings pcc-date 1500 and attract many artists and tourists ui search of 
old-world charm Other towns eij Bath Edinburgh (New Town), 
Bnghtott Clielteohani, Buxton (tec fig 41), and lammgtoa, display 
many fmc examples of upper nuddlc-dass residential squares and crescents, 
broad atenues and parks, which show ci^teenth- and early nmcceenth- 
century town planning at its best Tlic most typical fcatiire of the 
mnetccatli-century industnal town is probably not so much the factories 
and warehouses m tbemselvcsasthcjuxraponcionof tndustrul works and 




Fit:. ts^The Ctoetnc Biucoa ModcUed upon the Royal Crescent ai Bath aod 
havuig Its eenintciTirt m other inland health resorts, the Cteicent m Buxton is 
situaM m the centre of the spa hctwi ee u the Thermal and Natural Baths, and 
Janng 5 i Aon i Well The STamial BaBu oceupy the si te of 3 Rranan Bath which 
attracted the iomwi s first visiioc* The Crescent was erected m the 17&05 by the 
fifth Duie of Devonshire and tr ao eaccKenc example of format Classical 
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long, naraUeJ row^ of jtcreotjTcd ti«lang-cbss tetraccd bouses, some- 
tunes Dick-to-back 

All these tossns, howescr difierenf tn appearance, haseccniui features 
in common. Reuil shop and business premises arc concentrated near the 
centre, close to the mam ttafiic nodes, and the nesver. higher-class rcsi- 
dentul areas occup) the suburbs, as m most European and North 



[Caurtnj Servrpjn .N jri9>LiI Teunst Qjwr 
Fkj. < 6- — Bergen. Norway Bergen, a lown of 120,000 people, u Norway'i seraod 
eiry and leading fiAmg - pom It leoms nuny fine merrhant fcotces diinag &cm 
the HanwifK penod. vhicb Used from the finrecth to the aghteenth century 
Some of these t^nlduigs, together with pan cf the harboot and market, are 
^Krwn here They a tenet aumerous r m -ots, m rpicc of Da gn *t tep-utaooa at a 
rarnyplact. 

American towns. These towns, moreover, arc beginning to resemble each 
other more and more, not oiJ) becatise buSding nuienals and structural 
methods are becoming more umform the world over, but because of the 
crowding out oflocalretailcnbvmiilnplc stores, each with tts discmciisc 
fasoa. all alike, except perhzp for sale, la every town. 

Modem plans, espeoall) for urban renew al, mdude m almost all cases, 
the bmlding of tall office blocks, o&en with retail busircsses on the ground 
floor Planning iBclf of course, espccialls on an ei hv basis, is not new 
Many towns m France soQ preserve, if no loncer m their buildings the 
street plan of a Roman camp The market-place frequently stands at the 
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crossing of ihc mam Roman roads, and is overlooked by ihe cathedral or 
large church, the former focus of aty life hi Flanders and the Rhineland, 
histone guild-halls often usurp the position of the Church m France The 
old Hanseatic trading ones, rg Beigcn and Lubedc, tend to be dominated 
by the houses of the great merchants (see Fig 46) In Hungary, the 
“agrovilles ” such as Szegedtn and Debreczsn, wiulc possessmg the usual 
commercul nucleus, arc largely a mass of farmers’ dsvcllmgs They arc, in 
effect, overgroNsm vdtages a response to the need Cor protection from the 
Turkishmvasionsefthesi>cteenthccntofy JnSpain the influence of the 
Moslem ornipation is still cdascivable jn the narrow, winding streets of 
many oties and in the aicbiteaure of the former town walls and mosques 


Rc 47— Centra] Albany New 
YotL Tbii pCiuorpart of (he 
ctnml area of Albany eapicat 
ofNewYotkStatc.ihowsthe 
grtd'uoa itecef panern only 
dightiy modifieo typical of 
(he New \('’otM (n towns 
such as these the buildings 
cake the form of rectangular 
blorlu 



Towns in North America 

When one turns from Europe to North America one is immediately 
struck by the newness of most of die ones With a few exceptions e ^ 
Quebec, New Orleans and Boston few buddings are older than the 
eighteenth centuty, and most belong to the present one Other dis- 
tmguishing features arc the widespread use of the grid iron plan, which 
gives rise to straight thoroughfares and rectangular blocks (as is shown in 
47}, die Von Maim ’dafOatOKC of tbc skyscraper the congcscioa 
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of the un’^a^crl^g "Main Street,** with lO modem shop fronts and 
ubiquitous neon signs, and theseryt^sentharaacrof ihespaaous, gr«n, 
icsidentul suburbs, svith their brick or ebp^oard houses and their con- 
trastingly low skylines 

These monotonous characteristics, so difTcrent from the variety of the 
European townscape, are eptomiscd tn the market towns of the agnail- 
rural intenor, but they arealso/bundinonessuciiasSan Francisco, where 
the rcailincar plan, insensitively ignoring the contours of the steep penin- 
sular site, has resulted m many precipitous streets A number of recently 
construaed freeways, slung and loop^ through the aty. maintain gentler 
gradients. In the capital, Washington (see Fig 129. p 2S8). the original 
rectangubr layout has been overbid by a functional axis and a senes of 
radiating avenues which recall the dtsposKion of Versailles and Karlsruhe 
and other eighteenth-century planned towns m Europe 

Towns in Asia and Africa 

Most of the brgest acies m Asu and Afhca have now beat Westernised 
Their central parts are not unlike those of European aties except that there 
are fewer motor-can and the crowds are mote colourful in both body and 
dress The older (owns m what are suU predominancy ninl areas, 
especially tn Asia, usually retain their defensive walls or ditches, their 
formless street plans, high bousing densuies and low skylines Wealthy 
people, as in Europe, generally live in their own quarten, hut these are 
generally nearer the centre than m European towns The artuans and 
merchants, too, are usually segregated, though there may be a number of 
dupersed markets and conuncr^ distncts In Afnca, the few native 
towns resemble overgrown villages, w ith their irregubrly spaced huts and 
compounds, and anisam and shopkeepers are more scattered. I^ory 
dutnets and central business distncts arc now developing, especially in 
Asuuc towns 

A duunctive feature of many Asiatic and Afhcan towns is the European 
quarter In India, for example, European sections grew up in both "avil” 
and "mihtaty lines" (or canfofim«it$),cidieroutitde the existing walls or 
in some other way removed from the native town, eg across a railway 
track. Bungalows, administrative buildmgs, business premises, dubs, 
hospitals, and so on, were all bid out m orderly fashionand with generous 
spacing and w ell-kept gardens, and formed a marked rontrast to the con- 
gested, untidy, native ary In Chinese commcrcul ports, Shanghai, 
and m other Eastern trading aacs such as Singapore, the bund" was 
charaacristic and has now become die busmess centre (see fig 48) Itcon- 
nmofan amalgam of docks, nareifranth^way, Marebou$es,ofijcesand 
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banlcs now often in the form of ikyscnpen InAfnca European qmnen 
are again aloof from the native towns They tie alongside, but separate 
from, the indigenous setttemena with their narrow paths and poorly 
made, low huts Dakar, Kano and die nonh-west Afncan countries fur- 
nish good examples 

Another charactertscie svhich disnnguishes many Asanc and African 
ones, cspecully those which are growing rapidly, is the "shanty town” 



(Cmrtojr Sin£iipcrrt Atinbrrp if Cufrurr 
Be. 49— Sin^ripoie Ttu> phocognph sfcows |>ajt of the warrrtronc or ’ bund at 
SingapoK with >o monumennl rommmul buOdingi built in European style 
and symbolising the inirrtuRorul ende rcliRonS of this great enCrepdr The pert 
it almost ennrtly a Qncuh cteauon. and hardly existra before 1819 svhen Sir 
Sramfoni Raffiri persiudnl ibr Sidtan of Jobore to rede it to Dncain 

or an unhappy contrast to the aty suburb of the ncher conti- 

nents and suppoRable only because most of the countries where it exists 
have a hot climate Shanty towns are not confined to Africa and Asia 
they arc very common in South America where names such as JtsvtJb 
(Brazil), hmio (Venezuela), callmpt (Chile) and villa Je misme (Argen- 
tina) are applied to them Tliey rcstdt from the excessively rapid move- 
ment ofpcople from country to town in search of mdustnal employment. 
They lack permanent buddings, made roads, piped water, sewers clec- 
tneuy, and so on There are no sdtotds and often an absence of shops 




[Ccufteir Lmt«lP A Ptntt 
FiQ 49 ->Pon^Novo Dihomc) Pono-Novo np)t»l of Dahomey Lke mosc 
urban setilementt in Africa >i t muouic of aubnaniia) building! and ihanty 
dwellings liie closely clustered houses and thaeka in the foreground of thu 
photognph ate insatuary as well at unkempt Their walls are mostly built of 
luft-dned mud, thetrtoofr of thatch or eoiTUBaied iron Thete is an open sewer 
on the left but some anrrept has been nude at itrret paving 

Health suffen and the living accommodation often budt of nothing 
better than odd pieces of timber, tai paper and hessun easily catches fire 
{see Fig 49) Such temporary settlements are only slowly being replaced 
by permanent dwellings usually m the form of tall blocks of flats as in 
Rio de Janeiro and Hong Kong 

THE CHANGING SKYLINE 

From a distance the appearance of a town 1$ often heralded by its 
skyline Amencan cities grow verticatly in their central areas while 
their rcsidentul areas spread honzimtally generally without a transitional 
none Pre mdustnal aties in all contmcnc lack variety in their low sky 
lines except where a mosque temple or church breaks the profile while 
most European towns have a varied hot gnded skyline The beauty which 
a skyline may lend to a city is well shown m Oxford acy of dreaming 
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sptrci ’’ Morc}i;ghlyindustrulMtfclKj«7ifhavefDr««ofu)lcIiifnncyiand 
elcctnricy cooling towers as iheu- cliief landmarks 

Until recently, tall buildings, outnvalling church spires and faaory 
chimneys, were a rarity in Europe, despite the pressure on urban land But 
lofty office blocks often in the fofmrf**sl3bi",acc now replacuig lower 
COinnicrcul and adinumtrativc picmues, and towenng blocks of Hats are 
superseding many shim dwellings as urban renewal proeeeds Vast in 
their dimcmions and capable of housing— for work or leisure — ^liundrcds, 
even thousands, of people, such buildings are reducing urban sprawl but 
creating almost insuperable traOic problems- 

Until a few years ago. Pans luniied its new buildings to eight storeys, 
and London tried to prcserseiu traditional profile byavotding the Amen- 
can skysaaper influence Japan, too, because of the constant threat of 
eanhquakes rcstnaed the height of ns buddings Now, with the aid of 
steel, reinforced concrete and other inatenali. r i; glass and aluminium, 
which may be used for “cladding," lofty struaures arc reaching upwards 
m all contments New York retains the worlds’ tallest boildmg thcEns- 
pire State Budding, of toa storeys, is ft (]8f m) high London’s 
Centre Point is of 3 j storep and the C P O tclecommumcatiens tower u 
62Q ft (189 m) higlu Paris u budding a 50-stotey office building, and 
Tolcyonow boaitia48aft(r47in)highb]ock No longer arc cath^ralr 
euy halls and palaces necessarily the most striking accents in otherwise 
undistinguuKed urban skylines. 

Jr IS now' tccbnieally feasible 10 consinict a "vcmca) city" two miles 
high and capable of providmg enough space for living, working and 
rccreacion to satisfy no less chan 250000 people b this a vuion of the 
future aty’ 

THE INFLUENCE OF SITE UPON THE APPEARANCE 
OF TOWNS 

How far a the arrangement of buddings and streett responsible for the 
tosvmcapc? What effect has the physical settmg’ Certainly we cannot 
Ignore the influence of the natural environment Compare Scarborough 
(srrFjg Co,p i37}andlJandudnoandtheirboldheadlai]dsw'iihSJackpool 
onitsflat beach, the incised meander and steep slopes of Durham (sre Fig 
J7-P 133) withihcmdderscitiBgofyotfc.theundutmguashed countryside 
m which Brasilia is being comtructed with the magnificent waterfront 
situation of its predecessor, Rio (see Fig 50), the linear development of 
colliery towns m South Wales, penned into dieir riarrow valle}*! between 
empty moorlands, with the flaner sues of the newer mmmg villages of 
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Fic. jO->Rio (UJuK to 'nusFxtkonauevtcwof kicvuLen tiom Corcortdo Fok 
(r 3 000 ft (Ooo m)) thcn^t (be tpecueubr lutural wrtuig of the hvbour ani 
(he consol u hieh rel ef lut esened on (he built>up area. In the right cense u the 
-well known Sugar Loaf Mountain (r 1.300 ft (}66 m)) 

Detbyshire and Notunghasuhire Venice set on a number of small 
islands its meets tvacerAa)-! with Rome on its seven bill* Was the 
Italian who wrote See Naples and then die thmkingofthebeautyoficr 
buildings and the la-^oot of 10 streets or of its physical setting in the 
shadow of Vesuvius or both’ Certainly the atmosphere or feel of a 
place docs not depend solely on its constracnoiul details nor on id cultural 
character but also on the physical envuoament. 

THE EFFECT OF FUNCTION UPON THE APPEARANCE 
OF TOWNS 

Towns vary according to dieir funcQon as well as the details of their 
historical groisth, culture and sue Manufacturing towns form a distmc 
tivc class but the kind of industry they specialise in brmgs vanety Tex 
tJe towns for example are conunonlydisuaguishcd by tall spinning mills 
and by weaving sheds ii^uaQy lower with theu serrated roofs glazed on 
the north sides Metallurgical towns arc dominated by huge chimneys and 
blast furnaces casting a glow on Ac night sky Though now giving w ay 
to gas- or eleancally fired w orks the bottle-kilns of Stoke-on Trent have 
wwti-itdimicclicytfta^fslfterytuw-n^sw^ig yi p 
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Folttical npiuli rctiKt (he wealth, power, prcttij^e anJ political organ- 
ifaiKHi of (he irate to which the}’ hclottg T)pK:a! of luch towns are 
impfrtinc go\Tmmcut binlJingt. niutettitM, theatres, art galicncs, large 
hntpiuh, masuveofliccblocLi.and tauadyextcmivcuniverslt) buitdmgf 
Th^ arc general!) the show-pben of ihcir countnej, and eontnve 
whereser possible to pros ule broad v»ta*. »o that their principal edifices 
arc let off to (he best adsaniacre 

Port atics, though m detail showing nioch diversit). rorinally reveal 
tliciT mam fimetioii ihrrnish their rxiemive loading and unloading fiali- 
lirs, piers, i]iia)S ami doebs, mnrs. warrhouics and raihva) sidings, 
waterfront factories and marme stores Resort tmvni, by contmt, are 
characterised b) widnpread recreational lacilities, numerous hotels and 
higlndaM shops, freedom from industrul pollinion and consequent 
cicanlmcss, and an air of gay abandon 

THE DISTRIBUTION AND SPACING OF TOWNS 

Like population itself, the dutnbution of towns owes muduo theelTecu 
of relief, ehmaie. mineral resources, road and rail tomniunieations, and 
the pattern of trade lltoadiy ipeaimg.aties asotJ areas of high relief and 
cling to the nlleyi and lowlands, the) shun the sery cold and and areas, 
they arc attracted to large mmeral depoiio (in the ntneteenth and early 
tw entietli centunes, espeeully to coal rcsourets), they seek out navigable 
nven, roads and railway-s, or gross larger and more numerous if sited on 
roads and railways, and they develop at tetmmal shipping points 

In wcll-deseloped areas, eipeciill) in areas svhose wealth comes numly 
from nunulaaurtng and comntcrcc, towns tend to benumerous, sslulsttn 
poorly developed areas they ate fesv. Thus, in most of Europe they are 
ssell shstnbuted, espeeully south of Oo* N, but in the southern continents 
tliey are mainly confined to coastal lorahties 

Tho CentrBi Place Theory 

Leaving aside such scnlcmrnts as mnitiig and uidustnal toss-m. tourist 
resorts, political capitals, seapons and strategic bases, whicli demand 
specul fire requirements or pottttoful needs, we iind m a prosperous 
agnculcural area, fg the U S Middle West, dm small market towns 
normally form a close, fairly even pattern, larger ones a more open onci 
and regional capiuls a very open one These towns, unljtc the more speci- 
atiscd ones noted above, arc “ ccnttal places** whose mam funaion is to 
provide services for people hviag in the surrounding area Th^ arc 
places, lor example, which firmen and ifaeir w ives aiTvoit easily for 
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assume a hexagonal shape (because grculai shapes wotihl leave paps o r 
produce overlaps) , the bctccr equipped towns. « e the higher order places, 
being centred in the largest hexagons Th«c higher order places would 
therefore have larger populations andscrveiuore people than lower order 
places Each higher order settlement (eg a town) would serve the 
equivalent of three settlements ofthc next lower order (sa), a village) and 
so on (The number “three,** according to Christaller, comprises the 
village part of the functional structure of the town itself together with a 
third share of the six border villages since each of the latter u divided by 
three towns ) He felt, therefore, that the progression m the number of 
settlements serving as central places at various ranking levels would be 
one, three, nine, twenty-seven, cjghty-one, and $0 on. Thus his highest 
order city (the chief urban centre ui the region) would serve three towns 
of the second rank, nine of the third twenty-seven of the fourth, and so on 

Christaller recognised tint m reahry bis model is too ngidaod abstract. 
He was aware that homogeneous areas hardly ever exist m nature, never- 
theless. his model fairly wed fits southern Germany, to which he himself 
applied It 

The following {actors dutort the mathematinl sunphacy of Chns- 
tallet’s pattern (a) scRlements aligned on tmporuae routes and actuig as 
transport centres, which tend to form a linear distnhuuon pattern (i) 
clusters which owe their existence, not to their abiliry to perform central 
place fimcnons, but to their development as ''non-cennal places,* eg 
mining, snanufaerunog and rccieanonal centres. These towns are located 
at "pomes” where special resources ate available, eg mmerals, raw 
materials or power supplies a sea-bcachor a stceich ofspcctacular scenery 

In sum, the distribution and size of towns in most areas follows no 
prease pattern In {act, the distnbution appears on a preliminary exami 
nation to be entirely random because it is subject to so many didncnt and 
contradictory factors Even the most significant of these, distance or 
accessibility, operates in many ways eg distance from market, raw 
ntacenal, power supply and scenic atcracaon The pattern is also governed 
by such nutters as the extent to which nilwajs and roads have been laid 
down and the routes they follow, the purchasing power of the people and 
the number of motor-can owned by a community, the standard of 
material culture, and the stage of economic development attained. It is 
however, true that the larger agglomerations arc located in the most 
desirable and accessible places and that nnaller towns tend to be more 
numerous and therefore closer together than the larger Spacing is also 
generally wdest in areas of extcnHVc commercul farmmg, low popula- 
tion density, abd hldeonanufactuniig 
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THE ACTUAL AND OPTIMUM SIZE OF TOWNS 
Peter HjIlsuggCTts (m ThdVofU CiUa) that in i960 ilic larges: metro- 
politan centres m the ssorW. New Yort-north-eastem Ness Jerses. and 
Tok)o-Yokofuinj hadpopulanoniof 14 7 and i] 6 million rcspcctivel), 
though not cscT) sumtician would agree with his figures Atthesame 
time, a large number ofsmalltowiu housed less than 2 000 people 
Clearh, urban settlements differ greatl) in size, as measured b\ their 
populanons Is there a theoretical maximum size and an opumum size’ 
Griffith Ta)lor (in LVlfiW Geejfwpfc/) and others belies e that the ultimate 
size ma) be fixed bj the mcrcatmg diff cults of oboming enough w atcr 
tosupplj undul) large numbers concentrated m a small area, while Lewis 
Mumford (ep nt ) joins those who thmk that the contmued gtowih of 
very large cities not only produces more administranve problems than 
benefits, but also paralyses rather than furthers social relationship and 
raises central land values so much that land ceases to be adaptable to new 
needs Hence the pohaes recently adoped by many goscroments, m* 
eluding the Bnosh, to restnet the outward spread and growing popula- 
tions of their major aaes 

View's on the opntnum size of a city have altered with the march of 
history Plato believed that the most desirable size was 5 ceo a figure 
which would allow everybodi to hear the voice of an orator and so 
parciapate in acnvepohcical life and develop varied social rebnons. Lace 
tiin-Teentb<encury garden aty cnihnsuac in Dnoin thought that towns 
of jo,ooo to 50 000 w ould be large enough to supply all necessary human 
needs, whether medical, cducaaoiul soaal. economic or cultural The 
early New Town planners had similar ideas, at least for towns near a 
metropohs, eg London or Glasgow, but brer pJanam have rais^ the 
figure to about 250000 ItugcneralK recognised, however, that towns 
of this size w ould face far more difficulty m fostering the civic spint than 
smaller ones, might cause the per ecpitJ cost of providing muniapal 
services to nsc, and might crcaic uudnirable traffic congestion, and an 
objectionable lengthening of the journey to work 

In Britain, the Department of Education and Science believes that a 
town of less than 60 000 cannot ransbctonly support a secondan 
grammar school ot technical coQ^c That figure seems also to be crucial 
for the maintenance of a Lve theatre and an adequate range of spcoaliscd 
shops and denominanonal churches Such a town, if of open housing 
density , would be about three mils across. 
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PRJMATE CmES 

Most countnca luvc one very large oty — the “prinutc’' aty — which 
a also usually the poLfical capital, » well as many much imalJer ones 
(‘'ThcLawofthcPnniate City,’* by Marie Jefferson, Geegritp/iteirfRericti') 
iltc pnnute aty, having achieved its high rank, tends to extend its 
influence and importance hy attracting the greatest talents and enfer- 
pmes of the country, and by acquiring the finest theatres, museums, 
luxury shops, and so on, unci! « comes to be tlie dearest expression of a 
country’s culture, and perhaps also of us commerce and its national 
feeling 

The primate aty is cluractcmiically between three and four times the 
sii'e of the second city, but ratios, as is clear from Fig $2, vary widely 
from seventeen m Uruguay and more llian ten in Hungary and Argentina 
to less than one and a half in Ital), the NeiherUnds, Yugoslavia, China, 
Indu, Syria, Canada, Brazil, Ausiraha and some other countries On the 
whole, larger states luvc the lower ratios and often at lease two rival 
metropolises, e j Montreal and Toronto m Canada, Sydney and Mel- 
bourne in Australia tt u notable that— for a variety of reasons, mainly 
deliberate selection— the pcimatc ary is not the political capital in such 
countries as the United States. Canada, Brazil, Australia, South Afriea, 
Morocco, Indu, Pakisun, Turkey and Switzetland. In these states, the 
capiul may snll have cultural as well as administrative prestige, and the 
role of the pnnute «ey is thereby w cakened 

THE CONCEPT OF A HIERARCHY OF TOWNS 

Most urban geographen believe, with Chnstallct (irep n8), that towns 
nuy be grouped into hicraiclncal classes according to their size and the 
fiinciionr they perform. Othen believe rherc are no distinct grades, hot 
only a continuum Even those svho recognise a distinct senes of levels, 
tend to concentrate on the unponanec of central place functions as 
disnnct from others, and they also admit that no particular ranking is 
umvcrsally applicable and that the decision as to where to draw the 
divtduig lines is somewhat arbitrary 

The i8^i Census ofCrcat Britain recognised, our of 815 cxisang towns, 
three mam categories (a) the small market town which country people 
could visit weekly, (1>) the county town, where the leaders of society 
could gather more occasionally, and (e) the large towis in the metro- 
politan area round London The census, however, acknowledged that 
this simple grading was being disturbed by gtowuig industrialisation, and 
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by the development of watcnng-pUces, nuaing tow ns and ports Netver 
censuses place more emphasis on admmucranve status, and distmgujsh 
rather bctssxcn county borough, muniapaf borough and urban distnct 
than betss een market town and county town Certainly nowadays many 
county toivns, hke many state capitals in the US A , arc of less demo- 
graphic consequence ilun other urban settlements svithin their own 
aditurustrative areas 

Methods of Determining Urban Hierarchies 
Tile dftcrminanon of urban bicrarrhies. generally limited to berween 
three and six classes, has been based ona vaned lut ofcniena, dependmg 
upon the sue of the urban field served Usmg as his mam index the 
number of telephones pet s ,000 inhabitants in the centra! places ofsouthem 
Gemiany, Chnstaller recognised the ciostence, not only of market 
Gamlets, but also of small township centres, county scats, district cities, 
small state capitals, provmaal head ones and regional capitals Other 
suggested German tankuigs. based on the fact that structural changes and 
internal ergarusattons vary wnth population, are county towns (average 
populanon a-j.ooo), tmalJ toivns (j-20,000), meiuni-sired roivTU (ao- 
too 000) and Clues (over too 000) 

R E.Dickuuon (ep rii). wmmg about ^ance, disnnguuhes berween 
(a) fii iouf^aJi (the market town or canton centre, with perhaps less than 
2,000 people). ( 4 ) A ctntrt heat (the local centre, averaging s.ooo people), 
(f) la i>i!le maUrtise (generally the thf/ 4 ieu of a department, eg Chartres 
and Pengueux, with 30-30.000 people), and {</) la tepuak rtgionale (the 
regional capital, e 5 Toulouse, Bordeaux, Rennes, Nantes, Strasbourg) 

F H W Green* and A E.StnaiIes,-fm England, use different methods 
of dctermimng a hierarchy, bot come to roughlj the same conclusions 
The former uses the number of bus services to places smaller than the 
onginatmg centre, the latter the general institutions and functional equip- 
ment of a town, e 5 numbersofbanks, presence oflarge stores (especull) 
Woolworth's),:^ chcevisfenccofa ctneinj. nesvipaper, secondary school, 
hospital, varied places of worship, employment exchange and head post 
office Green adopts the followmg hierarchy above ha “service village” 
scindatdorordmary regional cenue, major regional centre (ef Ipswich, 
Taunton, York andExecer) provmculcapital (Birtrunglum, Manchester, 

* ' Urban Hinterlinds in England and Wafci" (Gmsraph'oljoima!) 
t "The Urban Hierarchy of England and 

t Da»id Thorpe, of Durham University quemons whether it wai the town that 
led Woolworth I toestablnhabrandtmK or whether theeitabbshmentof a Wool- 
worth I store encouraged other rttnJm to open ihc^ there and 10 to make it mto a 
fhlly^dgcd town 
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Liverpool, Bnstol, Leeds. Newcastle, Cardiff, Norwich), and the 
metropolitan capital (London) Besides "sub-towns,” Snuiles has small 
towns, minor ntics or major towns (incloding many industrial centres 
such as Huddersfield, and several resort towns such as Blackpool), large 
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Fie 53 — Hinarchy of Urge (owns m England and Wales This map, based on A E 
Smailes paper (see p laj) shows Uie distnbunon of ihe pnnnpaJ towns and 
ciues in EngUnd and Wales arcordmg to the hierarchical principle There is a 
marked concenrraaon of large aim in a broad bell extending from Greater 
London to cencrai Lanca^uie 

market ciQcs (e^ Ipswich and Gloucester), provincial cities of great 
regional importance (Norwich, Southampton, Plymouth, Hull, Sheffield, 
Bradford and Leicester), regional capitals (Birmingham, BnsroJ Cardiff 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcasde and Nottingham) and London 
The distribution of the top four of these categories is shown in Fig 53 
Emrys Jones (i>p at) following A W Ashby and using a simple 
“shoppmg index’ applied to a fanner and his family, produces the foUow- 
mg hierarchy, which like ChnstaDn’s scheme, and many classifications 
eroananng from the Umted States introduces the clement of distance as 
well as rank 
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SttdfmmJ Distanetfiomfam Rtquirmenls satisfiei 

VUlige/Stnall Cawa j-i miies (j-r j fan) Fuad neccssioes, rwaeu. tobicco 

SouUtown 10 nuln (ififan) Houichold goods, working cloihci 

targe town lo-jo ruin (uS'^Sfai^ Children’s clothing 

taigertown 15-50 jiiil«{A|-4tltJ») Better eJothing 

Ptovincul centre 50-100 miles (8^160 fan) Display clothing, better furniture 

Oty too-i 50 miles (iiIo-Afokta) Expensive jeweiJery 

Emrys Jon« agrees, like most Bntuh researchers, that London is unique, 
and completely unrivalled by any other Bntisb oty- It serves the w hole 
of Britain, not only m government but also in entertamment, various 
spfculisr facUines (fgui hospirals, museums and libraries) and ebe most 
luxurious rcuil commodities 



ftc H — ZipCi nnk-iiie rule Ihcse graphs iSusinie the extent to w hxh the order 
of the thirty Utgest towns la four wddy leparsled eemntrtes dcp»m from the 
rank-sue pojttiUicd by G K Zipf Both «« of the graph are divided logioth* 
Rucally 
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Zipf's Rank-Size Rule 

G K 7.ipr^ fank-^iTg role K a twefiil mm-ruvr to tkf«e.tttiO SCgk_t O 
establish IP an ere^<i\ gly npid fom u ttith pronouncgd breaks, an arkirrary 
class ification ^cioe s b ased on their local or regional significan ce (G K 
/jpJ, fiiimm tSehaviour ani the Prmnpte oj Ltast Effort) He suggests that, 
broadly speaking, there is a tendency for the populations of ones to 
descend regularly and smoorhl} according lo their ranking number thus, 
the second largess city should have half the populiuon of the first, |he 
third one-thtrd tjiat ofth? fint the fourth a quarter, and so on, recipro- 
cally As we have seen, the second cirv has most frequently only one- 
ihird to one-quarter the populatio o of the fir st, b ut ifv ie ignore th e four 
^ five largest setUemenu in a countr y, the othets often toughU ob^ 
Zipi 'i empincal formul a (as is illustrated m Fig 54) Certainly they do in 
the U S A and China, as do the smaller aties and towns of the United 
Kingdom, but there are wide vatuDons sn the U S S R , and some other 
countnes The reasons for these vamoons in a rule which is quite 
remarkably applicable to tbe world as a v.hoIe, are not clear, but the 
departures are suSaently provoking to encourage mvesugation mto the 
reUuve sues of a country's urban s^ements 


Chapter VJl 

Town Sites and Situations 


for rximplc. the ptnttionil tcquircinenK o ^-ntrc ot a seaport 

from iW or.n mao.m.l “S/Swron '' Thr fo™« 
Uc trnj ■ ...c .Irooia o boat. » J » drerefoto 

tefen to the aaual pound oti '»hith T , ^ „j 

conemrd . ..h '<»'/" ‘^'“rcolrSrf. rv. »n,h miao- 
ipriugi, vstih soil Jo TMih wider positional aspects, 

elinutes and weather .ccultuS mdustnal and 

e| Jocatioft with respect to comfDunmttotu, g 

political areas, socul and cultural regions. *" ,mrortanee, 

IniruUy, the immcdute environment u nfahe of it 

but as a tovs-n grows, m situation and thc^ >n ^ 

become prcdomuiint Nc" Vorh. for m . ludton). from 

olmj (Mmh.,,m) .he m»* of. ...o .J'W- 

\rhi£l..tlm.mtc.rtt.dlolh.m.inl.X P, ,im„on »hich luvt 
except deep water It has been the bene of the world’s 

tmWeJ .1. iktoogh imri'r “'"''“X’rTtSlhr boocit .hippmg 
leading atics lo position at one end of terminus or 

m Urc rvorld (.he N0..I. A<l».jc "“'“thTArpi.l™. (‘h' "“'h™- 

starting-pomtofihc easiest route throug j Fif- u S intenor Fig 

MohatlS gap), leading to the Great Ukei and the U S mteno b 
supplements these details j, .sCtArfre navTEiblc lahes, 

Geneva and Cbcago. ^ ** jj' r,vcr gnvcls commanding 

and Oxford and London, built ongrna y , p],„toomuchl^”“’8 

earlyfofds.shouldwarnusagamthjrtitnw« p j jj^ped very 

value on the site factor, since each of these towns nas i 
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Fig 55 — The sice and Btuaaoaof Nrw York. New York’s ongjnal ute. Manhattan 
Isl a nd , remains the heart of the cuy and is donuiuted by the world's tallest 
bnOduigs Numerous bndges, lemes and tunnels Imt- it to Long Island and 
the mamland, over parts of which the aty has spread. Important Sctors in the 
growth of New York have been the Hudsoo-Mohawk Gap through the 
Appalachians, the deyelopment of land route*, and the conrcrgepce upon 
capacious, deep-water harbour, of shipping iann &oni all parts of the woild. 

differently from tcs counterpart Situation has again proved to be mote 
ngnificint m the long run 

Site values clearly change wuh ume Many settlements, apparently 
bu2t on unfavourable terrain, may grow into large atics, while others, 
more favourably sited mmally, may reioaia small or even decline Brad- 
ford, on a small beck a few miles from the River Aire, hemmed mto its 
basm by hills, had neither a favoured site nor any natural nodahty, jet it 
has grown to be the chief commercial centre of the Bnnsh wool textile 
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THE EARLY NEEDS OF TOWNS IN RELATION TO 
SITE FACTORS 

Once foonded, o, groom orr. of vrlleger. tooTS «rdy 
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manhescaibedratnedorbuildingstatxdonpower < towns 

Uc vetyntg fnoct.on. of toon, ete.te other nee* 
demand sites oflering natural defences, riming ’®'' . j j power 
mlly .-.toble mmemlt. rndm-ul ton™ .lirnre 

lupphn or raw materuls tounst renuJe’a lurbour of 

beach, a medianal spnng or hnioneal relics ports req 
some tort. 
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In order to grow into large towns, all these urban settlements need in 
addition a satisfactory sirtution. TTiey nttst be enber natural route foa, 
or else, through their development, thej must secure an adsantageous 
trading position hj attracting routes to ihemschcs Indeed, certain 
classes of towns, notabl) large coimncrcaal ones (including ports), 
mdustnal towns, administrative centres and resort towns, could not 
come mto cxireiicc at all until widespread communjcations had been 
estahlisbed. 

RIVER SITES 

Manv of the world’s largest ones are situated on nvers, wLchmaybc 
of continuing significants as luvigable waterways. In some cases they 
occupy one bank onl) , and, even where the m cr b bndged, mas ^ead 
much funhet on one side than on the other In Roman omes, when the 
Empue was expanding eastwards. Maastricht (Meuse crossing) and 
Cologne (Rhine colon)) were ainiral!) establish^ os the w e s rer n side 
of their respective riven For staular defensive reasons, laier Gennaa 
coloiists advancing mto Slav teintory bmlt theu towns on the wes’ets 
side of nvers sudi as the Oder Kiev and Stalmgrad (Volgograd) were 
founded on the same bank of tbeir nven lor other reasons the w estem 
banks at these places are the concate ones and are surmocated by bieh, 
rock) pladbnns. London and Pans provide good examples of nver 
ones which arc more highly desxlop^ on one s ide Cm each case the 
north, where the hean of each at) is located) tlun on the other Where 
a nver is wide, nsin atics, often wuh difiercnt funcaons, ma) develop, 
eg Beaucaire and Taraseem on the IUi6"e. Buda and Pest on the Danube, 
Minncapohs-St Paul, St Louis and Fa« St Louis on the MissisappL This 
IS most clearly a tendency w here a nver serves as a fiontier Detrou and 
Windsor face each other across the small Detron River, Strasbourg and 
Kdil across the Rhme, Ruse and Gttirgui across the lower Danube, 
Kinshasa and Brazzaville across die Congo, El Paso and Ciudad Juarez 
across the Rio Grande 

Among the most favoored nver sues are die following 

I FerJ anJ hnJgirtg psfitU. Alany ttiwns (e^ Oxford, Brai^orJ, Cam- 
bndge and Bndgwater, in England) betray through theu theu 

ongm as towns controUmg early fords or bridges. The latter have 
obnousls been the mote tmportanz, eg the ford at Westminster 
dwmffled m n a p -ona ntt a&n ibc fesa Loc^on Bnige tad tern ttah. 
Control of the low cst bndge across a nver (as at London and man) other 
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brgcDties Newcastle Glasgow New York and Iiainbutg)u usually 
more stgntTicanc than control ofa higher bridge since toads and raiKva)s 
generally carry more traffic in coastal lowlands than in hillier land Tlius 
Perth and Stirling liavc become less notable as bridge jsoints since large 
new badges were extended anoss the estuaruic parts of their respective 
nren I 3 ndgcs. and to a lesser ^grte lords obs loiuly confer sicuational 
advanuges upon the towns whiA command them and tliey therefore 
faolitace trade cspecuil) whercthcmertsafsonavtgableoraecompanied 
by a mam road or railway 

a HftiJ cf M\ on 'niercmay bcmotcthanonchead ofruvigation 
on a river that for oceangoing ships and that for riser vesicls 
It may be nurked by a natural shallowing or by the occurrence of 
rapids or waterfalls Moreover the head of navigation in one age may 
not be the sin e in another Owing to silting and the growth m the size 
of ships York and Cambridge arc no longer seapons The oceanic head 
IS usually the most favoured site for a commercial port particularly w hen 
thu coinodes with the tidal limit and losscst badge as for lutance at 
Glasgow 

3 t\rar ujtetfilh r tjptJs Like heads of navigation these features 
present navigatioiul breaks, necessitating transshipment The) may alio 
fumuh a sotiive of induicnal power as. fot example at Minneapolis 
Lowell (Mass) SchafThausen Tampere Such obstacles to navigation 
may be by passed b) road or rati as at Stanleyville (Kisangani) and near 
Icopol Ivillc (Kmihasa) on the Com?© 

4 nniijr (s end defr>M Many great scapons arc located on esiuancs 
whercihcreisuMiallyagooddepthofiMtcr cipcnally at high tide more 
shelter than aJont; umple inIcfeJ reusis, and in many eases a longer warer 
front particular!) where as at Hull («t Fig J6) another river enters the 
estuat) Most csiuartnc pons seeling to benert as miichaspotsiblelrom 
cheap water iranspon base been escabluhed near or at the heal of their 
estuaries but problems of silting (as with man) funneUihapcd estuaries 

the Dee at Cliestcr) constriction (as at Clifton on the Avon near 
llaiiol) orihemcrcaKdiize of modem ships has led manyof them either 
Co decline or toestabluh out ports Thus Urisiol is served by newer docks 
at Avonmoath Ifiniburg bj Coxhaven Oraiiat bj Ureinerhaven 
Nantes b) St Naisire llordnux b) Piuillac and when (nr Fig 80, 
p iSt) Most of these ouiports base bccssme passenger tcrmmalsbwjwse 
of the tJine-Mving factor 

Deltaic pons are often badl) sited owing to the amount of alluvium 
deposited in their chaimels, but many has ebcetwne scry large because of 
the producuviiy of their Salley hwneflanda. Some rf Alexandru and 
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Pie 56— Tise see of Hull, in ntuinoe pon Hull un eublubed it a miuig port 
It eaily it the cv« elith century and ttat pveo ts fint muninpal charter by Edeiaid 
1 m 1299 It toon acquired a dcfmtivc mott oui of which the old docht were 
tonstnJCted bet w t c it 1 774 ind 1 830 Itt early exportt were chiefly wool. foUerwed 
by dodL Itf rue at j fithing pore dam flom die sxteenili century It cow claimt 
to be Britain t durd port and haa a Humber (rentage of more than 7 milet 
(tt km) Itt popuUtusn and trade ace ttdl eirpandmg and should teceive 
a (urdicf fillip « hen the lang-a« aned Humber Bridge is built 

Raiachi peiched on the most tve^tern dumbuunn, iuffet Jess liom 
Slicing than others due to the eastward movemeot of lateral currents 

5 CotiJJ lences The value of a conBucncc Site lies mainly m the natural 

routes sucdi a location provides at Oxford Lyons Mainz, Mannheim, 

Belgrade Hankow Allahabad, (^lent and Montreal Such sites were 
particularly useful in early days to places built at or near the junction of 
navigabje nvm and n days when water bamers provided defence 
though in some cases eg at Cairo at the conBucncc of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, la^e towns could not grow owing to the lack of firm 
budding ground and the habiliry of the site to inundation. 

6 RiiCfioops These provide excrBcnt stes for towns especuUy loops 
within mased meanders with dJScnlt land approaches Agam such sites 
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provided excellent defensive condmoiu u at Durham {ste Hg 57) 
ShrcTssburj Bcun^ti Toledo and Berne But t! esc s ces have often 
proved tinfjvottrabfc for modem commeraal dcvciopmcnc and afies 
such as Durham and Berne have lud to escape from their confmng 
meanders in order to benef t Jrom modem transport 

7 MjfM m-ff btrJs Sonieatiei of which OasFe Orleans Stalingrad 
(Volgograd) Cincinnati Kansas Oty and Nottingham will serve as 
examples arc located at or near places where the d rection of a nver 
markedly changes and svhere therefore either diScrent lines of route 
tend to convoke or where tnlTic leaves a nser for land transport These 
sites tlerefore may possess also useful situational advantages which 
stimulate cheir growth as trading or industru} centres 

8 Fnfra ice w er rxit/rom river ^n/jri Where a river flows through a 
gorge lowland routes ma) havetoconvergeand be reduced toonemajor 



Fjc. J7— T7ieweandiin«W!HO/'DwJai)i Puriumnifaitgicute— wnhmaderply 
incised n ea det loop of the tUrei Wear— has presented proWeroi of access 
nner ihe radwap and inetor-eoad hccante the ef means of tramport Conse- 
quendy this hiscor c aiy hai not frown into a Urge tndnstrul town like many 
others on ihe NorthumbeiUnd and Dubam coal eld though it ttmaint the 
eounty town and an imporu 1 seat ofleaniiiig and of ecclesiastical adnumstra 





Fie j8--TheiicuiaaaofVi«iuu*ndUn2 ViemuasdLmzaKKpininlbytgecgc- 
like tKUon of (h« Dinub« valley Vienna— uhert the nver £nal)y Jesvn the 
cenod European u^'Undi— hat a ouch mote naniral oodjity Pmii call) 
unpoRance dvAtvited v.hen k loit »« vutua u an impetul ocy oa the br«ii*up 
of che Auscto-Hungamn Empire 

route Moreover nvert may flow jo rapidly througli gorge sections as to 
necessitate portage Here therefore towns may be established tg at 
Qmgen and Soim at either end of the Rhine gorge (and more notably 
Just beyond the gorge limits Cologne and Mamz) Vienna and Lmz on 

the Danube (ire Fig j8) Dresden and Usu and Laben on the Elbe Ichang 

and Wanhsien on the Yangtse (where the man haulage of junks is 
necessary) 

TOWNS LOCATED ON LINES OF ROUTE 

Besides the acies noted abose many of sshich arc sited on or close to 
luvigable rivers eg on firm banks gravel terraces or flood plain bluffs 
there is a large number of towns on other lines of route e g on lake 
maigins Canals roads and railways Innunyofthcscinstanccs which"* 
shall examine in turn the site may agam be of much less consequence than 
the situation Indeed, the very fact of towns being located on transporta 
tion lines jcdicates the significaiice attaching to trade routes in their 
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development It u not turpruit^ that the great French geographer, Vidal 
dc la Blache, cue so far aa to claim that Ics routes on fait Ics Miles” 

1 LaletiJe hceiions On lake shores, cspcoally at ilie entrance to or 
exit from large lakes, towTW have groViTi becatisc tlicy arc among places 
where land routes give way to water routes or irte versa Illustrative 
examples arc pros ided by many cotiintercu! and tnduscrul actes on the 
Great Lakes of North Amenca, e f Toronto. Cleveland and Chicago 
Smaller ones such as Lucerne, Lugano. Lausanne. Keswick and IntcrliUn 
(the tsNo latter on alluvial flats between paired lakes) are close enough to 
Riounrainas well as hike scenery to hive heeometovnst centres 

2 5 /i(p re'Ml taeations Many mdustnal towns luve benefited from 
sites on artifioal waterways, whose terminals arc generally controlled by 
commercial ports Uotterdam, Manchester, Ijmuiden, Colon and 
Cnstobal, Port Said and Port Suet 

3 Toii'iti on tiamtu stmis Narrow straits not only act like Urge 
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Fic 59 — Manhallutg yards at WinmiVB Winnipeg n rougbl) e<]iiidisfanc between 
eastern and western Canada and wcnpies part of a gap between Lake W mnipeg 
and the U S -Canadian frontier Henceit bat come to be important as a meeting- 
place of both the C P R. and ON R main bnet across Canada The marshalling 
yards shown here-belonging to ibe C P R —are said lo be the brgest pnvately- 
owned yards m the world At the dme of the Prime wheat harves they are 
tinsogesi sktcJi grjra-cm 
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and nvcr gorges m ficdiutmg and concentrating {onginidinai 
moTemcnts, tbe) also— if supportmg important conuncroal ports and 
packet stations — prosndc useful transverse links between landways This 
explains to a considerable extent the dctclopment of busj ones such as 
Ltanbui, Copenhagen and Gibraltar, and the grosvth of ferr^ ports such 
as Dover and Calais, Messina and Reggio, Moji and Shimonoscki. 

4 Halts on matn roads In days of animal transport, manj small towns 
arose round inns, shops and small workshops (cj; famers’ and wheel- 
wnghts*) at convenient stages, no more than a das s journey apart, on 
well-used roads The coming of the motor vehicle, capable of far more 
mileage, has caused some of these road halts to decline, bat some, eg 
Yotk, and other towns on anaent Roman roads, such as Verona and 
Nimcs, have attracted other toads, and they have thus main tained and 
even extended their amunercul influence 
j Raifudy foei Railway coostnicnmi has generally only emphasised 
the nodaliry of pre-<xuang towns, but some urban settlements m both old 
and new countries ow e almost everythmg 10 their control of railways. 
They have mdeed, to a considerable extent, become transport towns 
Examples are Crewe, Swindon. Mooaon (New Brunswick), Ober- 
hausen, Novosbink, Winiupeg {see Hg 59), Nagpur and Fort Aogusta 
(South Austraha) 

COASTAL SITES 

Reference hai already been made to certain towns, duefly commeroal 
ports, which occupy coastal locaDOos, espeoally the shores of ntuanes, 
deltas and narrow strain Other shoreline sues include the following 
I The tianity ej eoasSal headlands Many of these sites originally 
suppojted mihtary and naval bases, eg Scarborou^ (see Rg 60), and 
Aberystwyth. They may smcc have grown mto small trading ports (or 
fish ing ports), or into couiut centres, if they possess a satisfactory harbour 
m the lee of the promontory 

3 Offshore islands 0 £borc jslands are often separated from the main 
land by a strait smuble for sheltered anchorage, at Bombay, Zanzibar, 
Hong Kong, Mombasa, Vetuce, Copenhagen and New Yotk Such sites 
may therefore nourish settlementi which become seaports On islands 
such as Smgaporc, commanding strain other than those between uland 
and mainland, the port may have grown on the more exposed side At 
Battow the m a inl and bai been preferred to offshore islmd as an urban 
site, the ch a nn el between them being used for shipbuilding In Bnnsb 
Columbu, Vancouver, on a magnificent mainland ml*t, has become the 
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great commcraal port, Vkhilc Victona, in the Icc of the extensive Van- 
couver Island, has renuined a tnsall port and admmuirativc centre 
3 Lou'.shflvwglcadies Broadbeadiw.wpccially when built of sand, 
have often provided sites for seaside tesortt eg at Blacfcpool, Southport, 



Fic Old Scarborough Scarborough o»oS 10 cmgiiul imporunce lo the 
de/irtuive look-oui »ue ptovjdcd by a hi^h Iimciteme promontory ptojeenne 
Into the North Sea It became m turn the we of an Iron-Age camp « Ute 
Roman tignal stauon and a Norman canle Tlie double bay, ipa and tidal undt 
nirouraenl Scarborough j groivth J»a hediday rejon in the junctwntb rmiur} 
In 'Aclt^rocecied harbour m uwd by h«h Itihiiig vc»»cls and pleawre boat* 
The Eait (Utbour wat added m she late eightmnh century, the Wcit Pier tn 
iSao. The Panih Church and walJi (now dnmantled) vkcre fint erected at 
about the tame time as the caule 

Rhyl, Deauville, San Sebastun, Taint Beach and Atlantic Cit> The off- 
shore waters arc usually shallow cnoogh for safe bathing, but rarely deep 
enough or suffiaenily sheltered loencoutage the rue ofcommcrcul ports 
4 Ijc-nisant/rfn The former— almost cmirel) confined to mountam- 
ouj arcasm high latitudes— andrhe latter— commonly term upland regtoni 
— rarely preside enough room on tbeir shores for the growih of large 
cities, and their highland backing severely tcsincu their hintnlanJi Rias 
anJ^ordsdo, fiowcvct, support many fiimg ports (e ? Bergen/, eoaresl 
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centres Dartmouth), and — where they are commodious and pene- 
trate well inland — naval bases (e^ Brest, illustrated in Rg 6i) In a few 
instances, eg at Oslo and Vancouver, fjords are surrounded by stretches 
of flatnsh ground which have permitted the growth of larger settlements 
S)dnej, on the ria known as Port Jackson, a the best example of a large 
commercial port built round a na harbour 

SITES IN HIGHLAND AREAS 
Highland areas suppon few large towns because of their limited pro- 
ducnvity and their dearth of road and rail networks Most of their urban 
settlements are located on valley roads and railways Isolated bill-tops, 
however, have fairly often been chosen as strategic sites, eg at Delhi, 
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i:d.nb»rBh,Teros.lm.. A*™ (J1 Doobfc « drf™™ ap..*). 

N.Aon„^P«»6.«,St..lmB.UP«y»aoUK»o 

sttcnEthracdbyth=cicciioii<if»»ll>»'»lciido ^ 

lodiy. bill-top towns luvc hsd to grot* downisitds Th^ „ o 
occupy accessible sioulions Miny soeb lo^ see located 

tonnes Delhi, Sntbiig.Edinbo,gband^=bec,.bef.mmocont™^ 

highland gaps, the second two at bandy places on important longitodini! 

'“oLr gap towns include Gnjdrotd Icwn and 

founded as badge towm at low porno on i £ and W 

XroyesandVicL On higbet g.ound stand Kabul Pobaw rand ^ 

bruck, the last-named on a major vallq-tbat of the 

Tirol, and nori of the Brenner Pass leadiog tontbwards to Boliano m 

”°SomIow-ns-hke oAee. oecnpyusg pmmons at 

unlike physical and economic regions (05 .laev can 

savattna?-4ive often aeontted eomntetcial significance becaose they can 

serve people ocenpymg different binds of land and piodn^gc^astmS 

products There several soeb towns on either side of the ' J 

K“dJoLhamontheeast.Doltona„dGloss.pon.fe^ 

lines may be dwtmguished on Uic east side of .he RockicSp where DfflW. 
IS perhaps the most nocible Oihet cxmipiC’ 

Toulouse and Mendoza It should be noted that the •^*6 , „ 

mercial towns command ways into or throog t ic a j g 

well as lowland routes 

'7“<iZ:rnIwo«swr.m.Hnhnw-.dhnb.a”Uder.ed„d,d^^^^ 

“TSSnlv ihe bnoncal ipwnl of the rfe. of *= mo-n f” d- Ne.e Eal. »» 

nonh wenem loiop. tnte a n u<» 

cf the »«» you have shaded p»mo«d the urhamsed? 

, mydlyoa.hmhthew«td».wh^ub^«^«“^^^^ 

6 Contmt the balance beween urban and tutalpoimlaiionjinwau 

“^*e • » ,he n™w „ ,.W nopna. An. 
" "Sin. the rapid gn,«h of lo*™ m die Sonet Ua.on dwp d» Ui. hJf 
9 Utmg tpecifie example*, c 


the typical “towrucapea ’ of fwr of the 
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following kinds of tovm artligioiiicentre. 3 mtcgieccntTe.atextilc>fmnufjctur- 

sng Sown, a lifalcK most, a commema] pots, a curket tixtnu 

10 Whac u a “ccnnal plaoc**? ^KlutrclmoodontucKaictilaiientbeartocithcs 
Kntnl pheci Jnses and grater importmct* 

It Howfisuit true to uy that tfaenseofaasr uarri!cctionofi!i«ccoaomic 
wealdi of the region in which it lies* 

IJ Account fos the pre-mmeTCe of foUowwg aces m their r espect i Te 
counmes London, Pans, Tokyo. Copenhagen, Montevideo, Johannesbarg, Mexico 
Ocy and Shanghai 

I) Find out bow fir the unnuofany selected country follow 2 hprsrank-«ze rule 

14 PomtoursomeconparuoRsatidcaDirastsiathedevelopinentofiettleineotson 
selected nver estiaanes m euhtr Great Bntaai «r North Ameno. 

Discuss with reference to spectfac examples the inSuetsee motor roads and 
railwayi have had npon tenlemects. espemHy towns, of sraned functions. 

>6 CmicaUy examine the daennn “La route a odd la viHe ” 

17 In what reipeets have latge does a more favourable geographualloanoa than 
small towns'* 

tS RelatethedistriNmoaoflirgeccnntiinaselectedcDunayorcDaasenttadtf 
discritmnoo of unporcaai tmocral deposits and productive agnculmnl land- 

19 Write an eaay cn <xte of the foUowmg topia (a) pmsate does, (I) gardes 
oaes (e) the changsg orhan skyttoe 

3 a ^'hydojouthmkthefinS'^affledcuyinthefonavmgpaanhasbeepmeisiKh 
larger than the secoed Liverpoot and Cbem.Qieago and Duluth Mcxurealaad 
Quebec, S« Frandsco and Vaneotrret. Buesos Aim and Mceierideo Mafsegles 
a^ Toulon , Copenhagen and Oslo* 

ST Make a coispancnT study of ene of the following pain of dtaes Manehetter 
and Liynpool, Amsterdam and Rertrrdaffl, Bordeaux and Marseilles Mmtrealand 
Toronto PhUadelphia and Balomote. Los Anetles and San Ftanosco Sao Paulo 
and Rao de Janeiro Cano and Alexandria. Bombay and Calcutta htelboume and 
Sydney 

S2. For any ev country, give examples of whan settlements whicfa have (a) grown 
rapidly during the past cenmry, (i) dedmed or remained wane during the ante 
peaod. Docidate the reasons for ibeii varying forruars. 



Chapter VIII 

The Classification of Towns 

CRITERIA USED IN CLASSIFYING TOWNS 
In seeking to elueidatewhntchanctcnstics towns havem common, urban 
geographers have suggest ed various ways m which towns may be classified 
We have already attempted (Chapten V, VI and VII) to group towns 
together on the basis of age. size and geographical location, and have 
referred also to the use of simple cultural designations, t g Asiatic, Afncan, 
European, colonial, pce-industnal and mdustnal In many wa)'S the most 
meaningful basisofclassificanonisthatoflunccton, deterotmedm the main 
by employment structure The second part of this chapter will be devoted 
to this subject but it is worth while first to enlarge on classifications based 
on age 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF TOWNS BY AGE 

Groupings based mainly on histoncal periods, having regard to archi- 
tecture and layour, were mvesngated in Chapter V, where we sclcrted for 
spccul attention the followmg classes the catlicst Near Eastern towns, 
Greek, and Roman towns, medieval. Itenausancc and Baroque, mdustrul 
and modem towns In the last category there arc about a hundred 
“milljon” ones, and a large number of new urban forms, is suburban 
towns and conurbations 

J M Hoiistoa(m AS<pfwlCeegrephy^£iirope)andGrifruhTaylor (np 
rtf) visualue the age of tossms sn physical terms Houston selects three 
stages of gtosvth, which he finds applicable to a large number of European 
towns 

t. T^cffKf/eerrfefe, as commonly r^resented today by the central area 
of a large town, perltaps demarcated by at least traces of former confining 
walls, or — as in Pans and Vicniu— by the boulevards oc other thorough- 
fares which have replaced them Fig 6i shows the successive walls of 
Pam 
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FiC, 6i.—Ty'< wiU of P»nv tixe mo« oU mrv f»m wm caccnsmriir irf'wird bf 
wl2^ «he f ni bcoig omed »'xt ihe cny h»3 rntajJ &oto w ofipwl ss cn tb« 
[W d« U Cit< to the cwt«r binkiofthe Seme At the ewy fnr* the orjlt »tie 
ntm^by 1 (ueecaion ofnJmMihown A.tT PtuLp AugtnttfV itS^lito 
B by Chirtei V < ijyo C, by Letst Xfff i6}t D ^ Leua 
ani E, by Loutt P^?f<e 1141-* ADthetede^encn hare oowtrtiiiHniftjei 
ihnr f bim ulra by broad, of^ atfitned aremet vti bouSerafdi. The otftr 
raJ»ay tmuai. at m Loedon. «-«« bush on the marya of nhat nai u tl49 
the bwt^p aft>— <he p rew i t email The dotted Isw rtyrne^tt 

the boundary of the protertt otv 

2 T>,e/cwtjfive as represented b> a nni«ecnUi-cr"tiiry cxtrosion 

following die ladustrul Resolution and contemporaneous charges m 
transport and trade Such an ex'cmion is often marked b) tfce spread of 
bouses and ianones bejemd the eenaaJ area and espenaJ]) aJcog lines of 
communication. 

5 TT’C rwderrt jt^e marked b> the rapid growth of twenoeth-ceatary 
suburbs as motor transport has develop^ 

GnSth Tailor goes mto more detail as a result of an eicanunanon of a 
number of towns espeadly m Canada, some of which are onh- just 
embarking on thar careers as orbaq setxlemenis, while others are fiiUv 
established. He recognises the foDowmg prmapal growth stages 

I Ute mfmlile suge represented by towns such as Aklank and Fo^ 
South, cai the Alackcnzie Rifct where at the mne of wnnag there was 
00 separation of domestic and coomercial areas not of ncher and poorer 
qoaneis the buildings bemg hapbaartBy distributed. In pbces like Tok 
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to^aktuk, ilic Arctic port, there wm only one indcfmjte street such a 
settlement might be descnbcil as *‘$ub-mfantde " 

z. The Jill atile jra^*e, symbolised by Toronto as u svas m about j 842, 
when shops wxrebegmnmg to amass in die amtre. bigger houses to appear 
on the fringes, and a few scattered factonrs to arise Whitby, a snull town 
near Toronto, might be regarded as an “adolescent” town m which the 
beginnings of mduitnal and resideniul xontng can be vaguely discerned 

j represented by the Toronto of about 1885, when house- 

types had become well segregated, the better-class ones on the outer 
fringes the poorer ones near the now-developed commcraal centre, and 
wherecsMbluhed indutmal areas had bceomeapparenr along the railways 
and on the side of Lake Ontario 

4 SmiJi/y, marked by a ressatjon of growth, the decay of some districts, 
and a decline m economic ptospenty This stage hat been reached m 
many of the industrial towns of Lancashire, Yorkshire and Durham 

If, according to Griffith Taylor, a city grows to a very large size, say 
500 000, It pisses through a number of additional phases, marked, for 
example, by the submergence of nearby villages and the establishment of 
a University, by the founding of daily newspapers, and by the admmi- 
stnnve annexation of outlying satellites and the formulation of zoning 
Ians He does nor attempt to luoie these phases of grow rh 

Mumford s Ago Classifications 

Lewis Mumford (ep <>i ). under the stimulus of Patrick Geddes, 
visualised a town not so much as a physical entity as a social phenomenon 
He suggests a twofold classiHeation of settlements 

(a) According to their technical nyuipmect, which has been extended 
and elaborated as human history hai advanc^, and has been responsible 
for many tonal changes 

(b) According to iheu cnliunliisc and fall 

Adopting the first method, Mumfotddistmguishes the follow mg phases 

1 Eoifflmif Aphasecliatactcrwcdbythcoscofwmd.watcrandwood 
as sources of power West European towns were atthissuge between the 
tench and eighteenth centuries 

2 PahectcchuK A penod in tvhicb coal and iron were the nuin props 
of the economy, and the blast furnace, canal, stcam-drjyrn machine the 
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nuro Visual cvjdiiicc. An earl) formofttu acsthticjUv unpleasmg tj'pc 

of at) V. as Dickens’ "CoketcrRH,’’ as described m Hiti Tirr's 

3 \eotecy%c A pb^idjcsninnig to emerge in rsestcm Europe m the 
18S0S, and signalised b) the mtrodacooa of dectnc power, ibe use of die 
lighter rarer metals such as aliumtuum and tuigstcn, the more com- 
plete regencraaon of was'e, the mvcnnon of new means of commimica 
oofi, for example telephone and radio, and the appearance of the 131*2713] 
combusaon engme Accordmg to Mumford. the nco'echmc ot\. m its 
complete form, is an overgrown, shapeless, metropolis, mth incicasmglv 
tall buildings, central blight. Irusttating tra'Sc congesnon and urban 
sprawl 

4. Bistfchnif Thencwesttvpcofcn),buJtbs acivdisaaondomiaated 
more h) the biological ibm b) the phstical scimces. m which man’s 
knowledge ofbactcnology is applied to tpcdieiac andsanitanon, htsknow- 
Iedgcofph)TioI<^ tonumnonanddi't.andlusfcnowl-dg'ofpsyrfcologs 
to human behanour Stch aaes, paituJlv exemplified m Bntam’s New 
Towtss are largely an expression of modem nonons about the total 
ejmronm'Qt, and are noable as essavs in the blendmg together of several 
elemoits {e^ climat*,reIiefandaiclutectGrt)mioahannoniout,e£cust 
whole;, 

Inlikeningatowiitoaliviagorgamim.aaddemonstratmghow asmgle 
settlemat resembles a whole asnlzsanon, Momford agam makes use of 
Geddes’ pioneer work. He sees a town nsmg through three suges and 
thm tmkmg through anothw three, but he does not exclude the possi- 
bility of a town nung agam, as. for example. Rome. H*re ate ha m 
stages 

I Eapolu The rising village commumtv, normallT based on agrs- 
cnlwire, mmmg or fishmg 

z. Pelts The small market town, with some manidacnires, dependent 
«pOTandsemngarcsmctedregion.aadgrowmgoutofataiabI) placed 
village 

3 ^letrepolis. The large at) dominating a cumber ofsmall towns and 
viHaga, and developing m a pamctilarlv favoured sinunon. Sudiasettle- 
m*nt B commonly occupied by a cosmopolitan popUanon followmg 
many specialised occnpations, and bas a vet) wide sphere of mduence 
It begins to suFer &om the class smi^Ic &om th* increasing dificuln of 
integratmg its diverse cultural clcmoiis and from th* growing power of 
IB merchants and bankers. 

4. \Uj3hpel1s The bloated Q’j m whndi material weal Ji dominates 
life, standardised products replace rwi g m al art, size form, 
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the evils of bureaucracy mtcnsif), as in sceond-centurj Rome, ciglitcemh- 
century Ram and early twenneih-ccntury Ness York. 

5 . TyriinnepofiJ The tyrannical aty, in which duplay and expense 
become the measurements of culture, moral apathy replaces good Iivmg 
and commerce ahcrtutcs bctsveencxjiansionand depression 

6 NrUropefir The eity of the dead, m which w ar, famine and disease 
rake such a hold thae muniapal servicesdochne.culrural insncutionr decay, 
and towns become shells, like ancient Babylon and Nineveh 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF TOWNS BY FUNCTION 

I( IS common praan^ to speak of indusrnal rowns. rounst centres, 
residential lowiu, mming towns, and to on, and thereby to indicate in 
summary fashion the function whichappeata robe dominant It is, how- 
ever, not disputed that all towns pcrforni more than one function {eg 
nunufaetunng, transport, residence and eduation), and that m the largest 
aties no one funecten can generally be said to predoincnace If we 
describe, for instance, Sheffield as an ladusmal ary, ought we not also to 
use the same desenpcion for London, for it has a much larger industrial 
function, and if w e call Liverpool a commercial port, can we not also give 
London that dciigtution? Orshouldwesay London u a political capital 
and leave it at that’ It u obviously impossible to fit s ery large cities into 
any satisfactory funaional classification 

Not only do ah cities perform a number of functions Their most im- 
portant one may well change, for all ones axe dymamic Many an early 
nincteenlh-ccntury fishing port m England is now principally concerned 
wTch tourist carenng Man) an old counir) market town has come to be 
noted for its manufacturing We continue to label Oxford as a uni- 
versity or educational centre, forgetting how vast the motoc-<ar industry 
has become in recent years 

Tiie earliest towns were amalgams of culture, adminisiraiion, trade and 
industry, and all svere intimarrJy connected with the surrounding 
countryside Most had initially a strong defensive function, and many a 
notable ecclesiastical function The ugnihcance of defence and religion as 
diffitrcntiatmg ftinaions has declined in general, but ocher functions has c 
entered the lists as avilisauon has become more complex Among these 
are recreational, residential, transport, mining and manufacturing func- 
tions. often carried on m specialised towiu which may have no fimda- 
aiectal relations svith the niralareai in which they arc jocated They arc 
not among Christaller’s ‘ central places ” 
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together in the foUowing tsays 


igh and ready manner, to group many towns 


anJ ^pimying tou m — 

(tf) Mining towns, Worksop (coal), Butte (copper) Broken 
Hill, NSW (lead and nnc) Sudbury (mckel) Kalgoorhe (gold) 

(t) Quarrying towitis, tg Bethesda (slate), Shap (grani'c). Hibbing 
(iron ore) Such towns arc much less common than quarrv villages 





(OK»tfj7 Pf ups Bectru^ lu 

ftc 63 — EuuiiiOTni Eindhown, the Iarf«st tCAU la tJ» loutiieni part 0^" 
Ncd}(Thnds,on]) becanie an urban scnkntrnt about Go pears aso vben a viCac" 
V 3 S chojen as dteste of is bat has becotne the Philips Ofcmal noiiu. A rtla- 
tJtrJf snail pan of the huge plant isiadi cod ers ’ nuSiao njaire pardi ami 
employs 50 003 people is sberwa here. partiaD) surroua^d by nea tnt £au 3 > 
high-densty housing 


To this list may perhaps be added oil-dnlling and pumping towns 
such as have recently arisen m Alberta and Saudi Arabia. 

3 /niusTTwI teums Some mdustna) towns eg Nottingham base a 
wide range of industries Others arc more restnaed. Thus there are 
formstauce speaahsedchciziiealtowns e^ BiJlinghani and Lei erknsea 
iron andsteeltowns e^ Rotherham and Pittsburgh engineering towns 
eg Dusseldorf Emdhoien(*EfRg tSj)andBimimglum tevnletowns 
e jj Toiifcomg and Bradford pottery towns e c Stoke^n Trent and 
Meissen. 
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^jyTfjmport tfiilres — 

(a) Those concerned wiili raanufactur<ng ships c f Sunderland, 
motor % chicles, f? Detroit, a»rcraft,r? 'Wichiu.andlocociiotives.cf 
Philadelphia 

(h) Those concerned to an untnuallylarge extent w ith transporiaiion, 
e (j Crewe and Swindon (rati), all great ports (the sea), Strasbourg 
(rncr transport), and Port Satd (canal transport) 

4 Cammerria/ ton ns — 

(a) Agncultural nurlct tO'>>ns, large lowm such as Winnipeg 
and Kansas Ciij , smaller oncs'|ilc Evesham and Morsens (Denmark) 
{h) Banking and fmanaal enures e ( Prankriirt and Amsterdam 
(f) Largemlandccntrcs w^tti a diversified comincreta! structure, 
Manchester and St Louts 
(d) Large commeraal ports (see alra J (1)) 



[Cl rtrijr Fintth Coi mi i • / Tp fur Qffirc 
Ftc tla — CArruMrmne Tlie ancicm strong old of Canrai^nniic or b cite rsrt of 
«hich H shown here is a cUssk cumple of * nicdcvil fortress etty which is 
still viRuilly intact It occupies thecrosvn of a stccp-sidsd I II above the River 
Aude wliosc vilUy forms the nstrm approach to the gateway Icadunt from 
the Fre ich Med tcrraneaii into Atjuiraine La aid is protected not only by its 
natural site but also by its double rampsn ofswalls at d ihnr rri>>four towers 
W'lthm streets and hu Idingi huddlL inttnibilytopctlier V%>ble on (he left is 
the medieval Chateau Comial ia the eenire background the cathedral In froi c 
are gardens and orchards 
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^^M^rnmistralive lou ns and nuts — 

(d) Nationil capitals, including old ones such as Pam and London, 
and new ones such as Brasilia and Canberra 

(fc) Provincial capitals intlim a federation, eg Victoria (Bntish 
Columbia), and Albany {Nes\ York) 

(f) County tossTis eg Wakefield (West Riding) and Beverley (East 
Riding) 

(i) TowTisformingminorcentresof administration, fjj theCounty 
and Mim^pal Boroughs of England 
centres — 

(d) Anacnt fortress towns, e g Edinburgh, Delhi, Peking, and the 
bastides of south-western Prance, eg Carcassonne, (see Rg 6j) 

(b) Naval bases, eg Brest and Portsmouth. 

(c) Garrison tosstis, eg Aldershot and Cattenck 
g^^Uhural fomij— 

(a) £cdesusoc3lcentresotpUcesofpilgnniage,eg Mecca, Benares, 
Jctusaleui, Lourdes and Rome 



[Ceurlej/ Uniled Stales Infomaitem Service 
Fig 6 s — Manu, Flonda. Miami the latent htJidiy r«on in the uotld, u limited 
on the lagoon coift oFFTanda Ics donate— at u suggested 6y its palmi, ts short 
shadows, and bileomed luxory holdi and Ban — u virtually tropical and it 
attracts m both winter and Rimmer very large numbers of visitors from the 
cooler north 
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(6) Educatiotiilcentres, generally With a um vet jicy, Cambridge, 

Heidelberg. Bangor, Louvain and Uppsala 
(f) ConicKnee centres, eg liarrogale, Brighton, Chicago 
and tecreational centres— 

(d) Spas, e g Bath, Vichy and Carlsbad 

(b) Seaside resorts, eg Blackpool, Bumtz, Cannes and Miami (see 

Fig 6j) 

(f) Moimrain eeiorts, e^ Davw, St Moncr, Banff, Darjeeling 
(d) Other mland resons, eg Tucson and Stratford-on-Avon 
y^^y^eslJeniiat towns — 

(d) Dormitory towns, eg Ilkley. Hanogatc and Wethetby (all 
serving Leeds) Weybridge, Hornchurch and Guildford (serving Lon 
don) 

(6) Suburban grosvths, eg Chcadlc (near Mandicster), Beverley 
Hills (Los Angeles) 

(e) Overspill towns, e^ Wdnulow (neat Manchester) NewTosviu 
(eg those round London) 

The Determlnotion of the Predominant Function or 
Functions 

How should the predoenmant funcuon of a town be determined’ Is » 
to be assumed that the mam funcuon is the one that employs the greatest 
number of people, or should one cake most account of how many people 
work not irectly to serve the town itself but to satisfy eetemal needs? 
Certainly some rutuQcal determuunc seems to be required, though any 
selected figures must to some extent be arbitnry 
In ig43,ChauncyD Harru^n 'AFunctionalClassificationofCitiesui 
the United States," Gecgrapfneal Review) using United States census data 
for 1930. studied the employment structure of 984 towns with popula- 
tions of more than 10 ooo. He selected the following entena mtereho as 
satufactory for the detemunation of a town's prmcipal funnion(s} 

1 Afdnii/drtiifiii? cities Thosebavuigatleast4S pcrcentofthegainfuUy 
employed in manufanuringindiisiry Ncarly^jpcrccntefallUS towns 
fell mto this category, most were situated in the north-eastern sector of the 
country 

2 Retail cities Those in whidi cmidoyment m retailmg v,as at least 
SO per cent of the total engaged m manufwunng retailing and wholc- 
saimg combined and in which retail employment was at least 2 2 tunes 
wholesale Halfoftheseciues asudiowTtmFig 66, proved to be located 
uiihebeltberiveenps and roodegreei W longitude Three of the largest 
served oil-producing regions 



Fic The fuuaiemil cluiiTtanen of some ciucs m the United Sute*. The 
marked on thu map are thote whith C. D Ham* placed m the c*t«on« 
jhown The proUferanon of reuil ceniie* in the central, mainly agrictiitural, 

paeofrhe U5,< .afldchcffrearcraceffeeo/ia'hoJcMJefmcwe/eFierj'/wtxwWe 

3 IVholetahtij dues Thoie in which employment in wholesaling 

at least ao pet cent of the total employed m manufacturing, retailing and 
wholeialing eomhined, or la which there was at least 45 per cent as much 
w orh in wholesaling as in retailing TTiesc ones included not only small 
towns engaged in assembly, packing and marketing agricultural com- 
modities but also large regional ones concerned with distribution 

4 DimsifirdoriM Thoscmwhichtnanufactunng, wholesaling and re- 
tailing employed less than 60 per cent, 20 per cent and^opei cent respec- 
tively of the employed popwlaiion These atiev'-tiurabcting neatly * 
sjuaTter of the total— were wcll-distnhutcd, and included four of the five 
largest cities ui the U S A New York. Chicago,BostonandLo5 Angeles 
(PhJ^adelpha, the /ourth city, wa* placed m ^e manufictunng class ) 

5 Transportation centres Those in which transportation and comnium- 
cations engaged at least il per cent ofihe working population at least one 
third of those emplcvyedm snanu&ctuting, and at least tw o-ihirds of those 
engaged in commerce Eighteen railroad Centres and fourteen ports were 
included m this category, hut most ports were regarded as wholesaling 


centres 

6 Minmgtowns Those id which raining accounted for more chan I5 
per cent of the gauifully employed Chauncy Harris found only fourteen 
such centres m the U S A , ten of which were coal-mimng towms three 
iton-mining ones, but many small settlements could be added 
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7 Vnitffilif anJ I'll-ff fJufjiitnjt Thwc ui x^hick at least a 
tjuarter of ihc total population nm enrolled tn uiiircnitict anj Juj-licr 
collepei. beventeen imatl to\s-ni, largely scats of state imivenitie* i» the 
MiJJlc WcJt. ffU into ihu caicpor). 

> flffi^rtcr fmirntTf ffimr llamt «a« tfitakle to fi/tJ any sutcable 
Statistical CTitenon for tkis group, in «shieii, however, he placed twenty- 
two towns, some ntainlyiitmmer resorti. some wmier ones They wete 
well scattcfcd and had a high proportion of woriicft tn domestic and 
other fssnns of persorul sen ice 

9 OWt'uDi Though undifVrcntiatcdstaiiitteally. this class ineludcd 
fishing fosvris, logging Camps, fanning towns, regional capitals, political 
capitals, garnson towns, naval hascs. professional ccnttei and finanaal 
Centro Tliete were no dHtmcmecatheilraliiid pilgrimage ccntici.nor 
fottrcis towns m the United Siitct. 

Tha Rasearchas of H. J Nelson and G Alaxandarsson 

tl J Nelson, m his study oftlie oei-upaiitmal structure of S97 American 
cities in the 1950 cmiin ( ‘A Senite ^tiifieation of Ainencan Cities/' 
i>ivi'i>iif Cn^rjplijf), ecmtinued llarns't wotV. but mtroduerd mote re- 
lined statistical teehnttf no, based on dcviaitons from the average miniben 
in various kinds of eniployisent exhibited by individual towns For 
example, Nelson found that 27 per eent of all gamfull) cniplo)ed people 
in his cities work m manuficiunnc. nearl) 20 per rent tn retail trade, ti 
per cent tn professional services (mamty medical, legal and educational), 
7 per cent insrampon.fipetcem mpenonal service, 4) pet cent in public 
admmHtra(ion,ncafly 4 perccntifi wholeulcfraile,juitovefj percent m 
finance, insurance and real estate, and 1 6 per cent m mining If. therefore, 
m a particular tow n 40 per cent of the vvorleri arc engaged in manu- 
fartitriKp, j per cent in trjmpon dut (own. according to NeJion, might 
proper!) be ciasiified as a vcrysmpcrtahi indintnal town, and also as a 
fairly important transport centre. Thus. New Otleans ss at once a trans- 
portation centre, a wholeulingionn anda/inancialtowntand Washing- 
ton St not only the political capiul. but alto an imporunt wbolesaling 
centre Over a third of Nelson's csties prove to be Jivcnified, over ao per 
cent outstanding!) encaged jn ananufietunn{; (see Hg 67) 

AWxandrnsoii tis T/ie fiijiisirlal Sirurtnmif Anirnran Ciiiet, recognised 
two groups of urban workers (a) tfsose engaged directly m the service of 
the towTi Itself, the "non-basic ' workers, responsible simply for ensuring 
the smooth internal working of the town (on average, nearly 40 percent 
ofihe whole, more for large tlun lor small (ow-ni), and (i) those engaged 
in‘'exiraMjtban" activities, the “basic** workers, or “fundamental popula- 
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aon," hose jobs are concerned with satisfying the needs of people out- 
side the tovsTi The latter, according to Alesandcrsson, determine the real 
function of the town. 



Fic 67 — EmploymoK m Detroit and Rochester, Minnaoca. Tbete two otiei tot 
greatly, not only in populaaon (Oeiroit has a milLon people, Rochester only 
SOoao)hutalsoindiarempIoyiD«ntttn)cnire TbefonDeruagreatmaiui&ctur- 
ing aed financial centre, die bner the home of the bmous wyo Quu& The 
percenngei are dettved (rota H. J Nelson's paper on "A Service Oassilieanoo 
of Amencan Cines ” 


In order, therefore, to deterrmne this prime function, Alexandersson 
iDTcstigated, for 864 urban areas m the U 5 A in 1950, the minimum 
percentage of w orken in Tanoos occupational classes, t g administration, 
manufacturing, transport and retailing These minima, within 5 per cent, 
he regarded as those required to ensure the saosfaaory st orking of the 
town as a uair Any higher percentages w ould then represent the proper 
non of workers engaged in extra-uiban acavit) The higher these pro- 
portions were, the more important would be the functions to which they 
applied. He was thus able to categorise on a functional basis the vanoui 
towns and ones of the USA. He found, for instance, that about i 4 per 
cent of the gainfully employed pcopicm a town arc required to proside a 
satis£ictocy wholesaling semoc for the people of the town iisctf If in ^ 
pamcular town the percentage gready exceeds i 4, then that town can be 
said to have a significant wholesaling function For manufacturing he 
went much further than f^ms and Nekon.. aa/i was to list., for 
example, primary metal towns, funutnre and lumber towns tciiilc towns 
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and chrroKal townt AltogctKer, lui fuiKtional cbsici totillfd tlurty-ii* 
AlIJiiJ rfftlrnwnM hida prorofiMWofihrif fopul^fioniocnipfd in tixh 
inanuraaunng indntinn at cofts'ruciion. {>nniing and focxl'i'roccntng, 
tndmtuchicn iccindtutnciatirantpon,fctadtraJ?. rdncation and iiealth, 
l>uc m no town, hot«e\*cr ipccuWtL did he find more than Xo per cent of 
the giuifully employed cnpiged in manulactunni;, though in a third of the 
tow-ni 50 per cent w-ere » employed 



Chapter (X 

Political and Regional Capitals 

NATIONAL CAPITALS AND PRIMATE CITIES 
As ^\e sawon p 121, the great majontyof national capitals are pnmate 
ciaes.t e ihelargescatiesaftKeirstatcs Iaafewcases,notaWy tvherethe 
capital has been arbitrarily selected, and especially here it is a new nty 
within a federal state, planned to serve as a scat of govemment from the 
outset. It may be less dominant ThusWashingtonlagsheliind New York 
and other great commercial cincs in the United Sutes, Ottawa behind 
Montreal, Toronto and other places, Delht behind CaJeutuandBombay, 
Berne behind Zurich The new capitals Canberra and Brasilia are much 
smaller than, for example, Sydney and Melbourne, Bio de Janeiro and 
SSe Paulo 

Capital ones nse and fall according to the varying political fortunes of 
the countries to w hich they belong Prague, Belgrade and 'Waruw . for 
example, entered upon new careen when Czechoslovakia and Yugoslam 
appeared on the map of Europe for the £nr time after the First World 
War, and when Poland was resurrected as an independent state At the 
same time, Vienna, shorn ofa la^c part of the territory it formerly served, 
declined when it w as reduced to the status of capital of a small repubhe 
Rome, with a population of only about 250,000 when Italy was unified 
10 1871, and ovenhaJowed by Milan, regained part of its old impenal 
grandeur sshen it was scicacd as capital of the new state, and, with 2} 
million people, u now well m front of its nval 

The territorial expansion of a slate is indeed mirrored in the greatness 
of Its chief aty Pans, London. Moscow and Berlm all illustrate this 
statement Berlin's recent fortunes however, have been m marked 
contrast to those of Pans, London and Moscow As a result of the Second 
World War it has become almost a umquc example of a split ary (though 
Jerusalem provided another example) The eastern part is the seat of the 
East German Government, while the western sector — islanded in politi- 
cally alien temtoTy — no longer possesses major adnmnstraDvc status the 
present West German Government having chosen the comparaas ely 
small town of Bonn as us seat 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF POLITICAL CAPITALS 

Since the growth of political capitals ts linlced with that of states, 
capitals have become s}mbolsofaanORat unit}, iheducrrepositoncsof a 
country's mltittc, and perhaps the keys which open a countrj's national 
character They have generally attracted to themselves not only govern- 
ment institutions, avil service headquarters, ibreign embassies andsupreme 
courri, but also rutional hbrartes and luiumms, arr gahencs, unit ersicics, 
cathedrals, ofhoal and other printing and publuhing works, luxury 
industnes, a host of theatres and other places of entertainment, numerous 
hotels and restaurants, and the most highly specialised and largest shops 
They usually provide headquaners for the best known uidustrul corpora- 
tions, an<l for banks and insurance compamei, and they hentftt from the 
finest medical skills and other talents 

Most of the older capital cities are concerned with more than adminis- 
tratis c and service functions. London, for uwiince, has been called a 
"super-capml ” ft is not only the polmcal capital of the l/nited Kingdom 
but also the central my of the whole of the British Commonwealth 
Moreover, in the United Kingdom itself, Edinburgh isnolongerasestof 
government, and Cardiff is the capiul of Wales only by eounesy Belfast 
has a Parliament, but Northern Ireland also tends members to West- 
tninster London is also the greatest commercial port and the pnneipal 
manufaaunngaty iiuheDntuhUlct Patuuoneofthechiefnver ports in 
Europe and the leading mdustrulcty in France Moscow, Berlin, Tokyo. 
Brussels and Home are all busy manufacruriDg ccnttes. for their nodality 
and thetr abundant and varied popubtioru act as magnets to tndusenai 
undenakuigs. The newer capias, Pretona, Washington, Ottawa, 
Canberra and Drasiha,are more exclusively concerned with administrative 
and professional tcrvicct. 

THE SITUATION OF POLITICAL CAPITALS 

Comparatively few political capitals arc located in or close to the 
geographical centres of their states Madrid (see Fig 68) is a notable 
escepnon, but this acy was to a Urge extent the artificial creation of 
Philip II in 1560 It was cstabluhed in the centre of the Meseta w ith the 
intention of combating the centrifugal tendenaes of the Ibcrun people, 
especially the Catalonians Tlic Spaniards however stdl throng the 
coaiclands, and the incenor of the country, a dry, rather improdiictiic 
area, remams thinly populated beyond the immediate environs of the 
capital Madrid replaced Toledo, another Castilian stronghold, as 
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cap tal at a dine when Spam gloned in its overseas possessions a &ct 
which adds 10 the Quixotism ofPLilips choice Madrid, however has 
become the focus of the Spanishrailand road system it now houses snore 
than ’ tnilhon people and its prestigehas stimulated some industrial and 
commercial development m the Ibenaa intcnor 



Fic 68 — NSadnd in r^oon to pofuboon dennun in Spam Most of the people 
to the Renan pemniub lire m eouzal areas bta (he gronth of Aladnd — as 
the polincal capital and pnnapal route focus of Spam— tus led to increasme 
deimtiei m the area immediatdp tnlmtary to u. 

Even though capicd atics do not as a rule occupy geographically 
central locations ihcj are usuaDy steuated w the centre of prodocave 
areas and often in the economic heartlands of their countries Pans and 
London Bnissclsaad Vicnnaarccasesinpouit. Itsaysmucbfor London 1 
hold on the pobtical and economic life of Bntam that during the nine- 
teenth century when the coalfield atiei and ports of the Midlands and 
north rapidly expanded at the expense of the more agnculturaD> pro- 
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Fifi 6g— •ThefiteandticuationofOMvulNrwDtlhi TVeimtcgtcuteindununon 
of OCd Dcthi — on « low blulT orcrlookinf the lunuu cmsing and in a broid 
gap guarding the entry into the Pbm of Hindustan from toe north-west — u 
empbsued by (he fact tut (hirteen eioes, induding Siri Mahrauh and T ughlaka- 
had arose on or near lU f nsenc site The Red Fort was huh « a palace by Shah 
JiHan a Mogul emperor and fbundcf of the piCKnC Old Delhi in 163 8 New 
Delhi m cot (r»t to the older and cramped wailed town, was creae^ by the 
British as a seat of (« cnucth-ecntury admmuciation It has an open byouc and 
in govenunenc buildings have a snosumental chacacter Roads and railways 
link It to other pans of India and alio to Pakistan, 

duenve but less induscruUy advanced £n{Juh Plain London s position u 
the nactonal capital tv as never threatened 
Many of the more peripherally located capitals were originally strong- 
holds, established for strategic ptuposes with the intention of guarding 
their territories againsc invading arnucs or navies Good examples are 
Edinburgh Delhi (rre Fig dp) and Peking These are sometinici regarded 
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as "back’ ' capitals since it was chiefly “i advance of them, as vtnth London, 
that their countnes developed Edinburgh, supported by its castle, 
strongly biult on the crown of a volcanic plug, commanded the mam 
gateway mto Scotland from the “auld enemy" England, via the east 
coast plam, and was near enough to the sea, through its port, Leith, to be 
m comparativelyeasy contact with Sts IVciich allies Delhi, firmly planted 
near the end of a ndge of hills extendmg north-east from the Deccan 
Plateau, commanded a broad gap between the Himalayas and the mam 
part of the plateau, here reinforced by die Thar Desert — a gap through 
which successive mvaders of the Sul«ontmcnt, havmg negotiated the 
Kyber Pass, had to find their way in order to reach the Land of Promise 
the ferule, well-watered Ganges Plam Pekmg, controlhng the mam 
route mto northern China feom the dry lands of Manchuru and Mon- 
golia, with their former batbanan hordes, was in a position, with the 
help of the Great Wall, to withstand all but the fiercest external attacks 
and so to allow the Chinese, fot long penods, to mam tarn their national 
identity It was, however, on more than one occasion taken, by enemy 
attack, and from time to time tbe Chinese have shifted their administra- 
tive bead^uartets to other ciaes, eg the safer Nanking 

COMPROMISE CAPITALS 

A number of capital anes— known as "compromise” capitals— have 
been chosen in the past so as to counteract and deviate tbe nvalnes and 
jealousies of larger aues, but m each case much thought has been given 
to their selection. Washmgtoa, Ottawa and Canberra are the most 
notable examples The first was chosen by tbe early Atlantic colonists of 
the United States after they had gamed their mdcpendence from Bntam 
It was smably located roughly iulfi-way between tbe ongmal northetn 
andsouihcmstatH,cachwiththeir distinctive populations and economies, 
and was less dominant as a scat of population than Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia Now u u a "back ‘ capital smee American temtory 
extends as far as the Pacific coast, and it suffers from the charge that it is 
not only no longer centrally pbced within its state, but that its position 
induces the country’s leaders to pay more attention to Atlantic than to 
Paofic affain (Dncam and France sufler from much the same accusation 
Scotland, Wales and even northern England, though all of course much 
nearer London than even the Mid-Wcstcm states arc to Washington 
complam that London and its environs too greatly dommatc Bntish life 
and thought Similarly, Bnctany and Aquitamc argue that their mterests 
lac ikie ?ar» TCgitm ) 
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fonned part of an cxisong pobucal unit (Ontano) and was awarded no 
speaCc federal temtor) of its own, liencc the French in Quebec were 
given grounds for thinking that it » loo much influenced by the large 
English element in Ontano Like Washmgton, it w as at the time of its 
inauguration as capial a cenrrall} placed cifj, but u now marginal to 
Canada as a whole Would the Amcncans and Canadians have a different 
outlook in national and mremational affairs if their capital docs were 
Winnipeg and Chicago, or Vancouver and Los Angeles’ 

The deason to establish an cnurcly new federal capital in Australia — 
to be set, like Washington, D C , in la own Federal Temtory, to avoid 
exacerbatmg the jealousy between New South Wales and Victoria— was 
taken by the ongioal Qiimnonn calth gosxmment in igoo By i 9-7 ^ 
suiable inland site had been selected at Canberra betw een the tw o great 
rivals, Melbourne and Sydney, plans for its byout had been drawn, some 
buddmg had taken place, and Parlumcnt moved ixu The city grew slowly 
until the Second World War, when the population spurted and has 
now reached about loo.ooo Planning, as at Washington and Ottawa, 
has been effective in combining beautification and eSaeney, and fall use 
has been made of cerexm mreresttng features of the natural environment 
a number of low hills on either side of a meandering nver, pan of which 
has been dammed to produce a senes of oznament^ lakes {see Hg 70) 
Like most people, Australians are awoous to make their capital into a 
show'place which will enhance their ptesDge in the e>es of foingn 
Vinton 

FORWARD CAPITALS 

Though situated ■within the area where most of the Australians have 
chosen to Lve, Canberra is at least different fiom the other Tnun ones of 
the continent, m being located at some remose from the coast It is a 
“forward” capital msomudi as the people of Australia are smvmg to 
develop the country's interior and be less dependent on the littoral 
Brasiha, however, is a much bc«a example of a ‘ forward” capital Id 
recent estab li s hm ent m an area for long designated as the sice of a future 
capital has been described as an “act of faidi,” and it u perhaps too early 
to say whether the govenunent has been justified m shifting id adminis- 
tration from the active, magnificendy Rio de Janeiro on the weU- 
dcvcloped east-coait plain, to tbtt locahcy m the under-developed interior 
If the existence of a capital on the Brazilian Plateau more than 500 miles 
(800 km) from the sea stimulates die exploitation of the intenor and 
aIlQw:^thn5Q5dannn.manjlwiad.?Mk-»a/i^^5viJ<c.\o'rt)CfieTE.s:/a’.,'iAn- 
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Pakiscan prondcs another mtetcsoi^ example of a cha ng e of political 
capital («e Fig 71) When the new state was set up in 1947. Karachi vras 
perhaps the obvious site as capita] because Lahore, the most important 
inland aty, lay too near the troubled fironocr vsith India in the Punjab 
Theressas, however, alack ofgosenimcnt buddings m Karachi, the aty 
was somewhat isolated from the most populous part of Wen Pakistan, 
and It was ecccntncally located with regard to communications with East 
Pakistan Hence anew gavemment site was sought The choice fell on 
an area near Rawalpmdi, to which the National Assembly moved m I9J9 
Close by, a new, spaaous, linear at) » now being built under the 
direction of Doxiades, a Greek town planner with an intemanonal 
reputation It is fittingly called tstamabad. and is designed to accommo- 
date two milli on people eventual!) It will have more than a purely 
adimnistrative function, for room is being left for both hght and heav) 
industrial areas Government departments ate now moving in. Unlike 
New DcUu, Lut)en's modem adiunmnanve addition to the anoent 
Indian capital, the buddings in Islamabad arc more varied and they are 
being ereaed to eombme modem funoioiiahsm with tradinonal Moslem 
designs 

STATE CAPITALS WITHIN A FEDERATION 

A federation embraces a number of difierent adnumstnose units 
known, for example, m Canada as provinces, in the U S.A , Australia. 
Mcxi03,Branl and Indu as states, m West Germany as Lender in Switzer 
landascantoiu, mtheU S SJLas republics Each of these political units 
has its own legislature and executive to which the consQtunon ma) 
allocate certam powers which are disnnct fiom those handled by the 
central govemment. Thus each state or other adminutranve division has 
Its own seat of government In man) especially in the United 

States, there arc minor ernes often dommated commcroally and mdus- 
tnally by other urban settlements Thus Olj-mpia, the capital of Washing- 
ton, IS greatly oumumbered m populanon by Seattle Salem (Oregon) by 
Portland and Tallahassee (Florida) by Jacksonville Similarly in Canada, 
\Taona (British Columbu) is overshadowed b) Vancouver and Quebec 
by MontreaL Such relatively small capiuls-^peaally where remote 
from other urban concentrations — may assist m safeguarding rural 
interests and shield the state t admmiscration from the i^ucnce 0/ bt§ 
business but they need to be easily accessible fiom all other places 

Even m North America, some state capitals arc qmte large and in many 
cases these ones, like thru more niunerous counterparts tn Gennany 
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capitals, eg Clcrmont-Fenand (Auvergne), Limoges (Lunousm) and 

Montpellier (Languedoc) 

W«f Germany’s mam regional capitals would certainly include 
Cologne, Nuremberg, Mumch, Hanover, Bremen and Hamburg, Italy’s 
Milan, Vemee and Naples, and Belguinis Antwerp and Liege. In a large 
federal state such as the Untied Slates, regionalism tends to be less sig~ 
mflcant economically, socially and poltncally than the administrative 
framework of the country based on individual states or their arbitrary 
grouping (as, for instance, the Pacific and Mouniam States, tbc Mid- 
West and New England), but one would certainly call such aties as 
Boston, Chicago, St Louis, Adanta and New Orleans regional capitals 
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Inland Trading Centres 
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MARKET TOWNS 
Small Market Towns 

The small market totvn is by far common^ 
ment to be found in niral areas It » ^ provide a place— open 
found m all countries advanceJandbackw r _^n,niodjtiB. espeaally 
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tiuUers), but in the count) t(n\iu dicte •ncrc often enough ^sorbets in 
demesne industr) to form ‘guild$”asatDe\erlc) (EastRiding),tiotcdfor 
‘Beserley Blue’ cloth as carl) as the twelfth centun, which had a 
weasen’ and a fuUen’ guild and Wakefidd (West Riding), which also 
possessed doth-wotken’ guilds 

YctiI) or more frequently, fain were held in the more accessible market 
towns, and m man) cases sudi e\cnis continue to take place, though the 
economic element now appean to be less important to some patrons than 
that of entertainment Fans were expected to attract people from a mudi 
wider area than weekly markets, and m some instances to draw m people 
from other countries When Defoe toured England and Wales m the 
mid-eighteenth century there was snD one ar Stourbridge, just outside 
Cambndge Though this fair was then past its peak, the wtuer was able 
to compare it more rhm fasourably wifo the great contmcntal fans, soil 
held at Leipzig Frankfurt-on-Ma^ Augsburg and Nuremberg Like 
Stourbridge, market towns such as Nonbampton, Windicster, B«ton 
(Lincolnshire) and St Iv es (Hunts ) had at least as early as the twelifo 
century 

Modern Market Towns 

The budding of raiiwayr, w hidi allowed people to crarel much farther 
in a da) thm had been possible befote, led to a decrease m the number of 
market towns andagrow*ihm theareountofbusmessdoneat others. In 
the Yorkshire Dales for example, many small markets, including that at 
Graoingron (xe Hg 7j), gradual!) faded, whde those ar other centres, 
eg Skipton — more nodally situated m a prosperous area than some, and 
able to serve people m both upper Wharfedale and Airedale — grew (see 
Rg 74) Skipton, typical of the modem English market town, lupporn 
a large sheep and cattle auction market, recently shifted &om the town 
came to a roomier sice near the railway stanon. The High Street — 
overlooked, as in man> carl) market towns b) both a medic\'al church 
and castle — is now used on market days b) a vanet) of itinerant traders, 
selhng, for example, cloth, hardware crockery floor-cosenngs and cheap 
jewefler), and on other days IS gisen over to car parking, as IS the current 
practice m market towns. Skipton also possesses four or fisc banks, 
several inns some of which arc rrndcntial, a number of garages a bus 
station, a reptesentanve range of diops mcluding a branch of Woob 
worths another small departmental store and a good book-shop It 
publishes a weekly distnctnewTpper supports a cinema library hospital 
and small mnsetun, and hojscs the office of an Urban District Council 
It 1$ just large enough (pop c xj 000) to have a Grammar School, though 
a large proportion of ns pupth like its hospital pannns are, of cours- 
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aci^uired some factory industry; man) — ^because ofthetr histone buildings 
and rural setting — attract tourists, and some — especially those near 
densely populated tzeas — hate developed dormitory fiuictiom and in- 
clude commuters in their popubtions All arc mtimately connected with 
their surrounding agriculmral areas 



FiC 74 — SomeurbanfntumofSkjpCon Skipton is an old market (own well placed 
to tap the trade of upper Airedale, part of Wharfedalc and the villages and small 
towns to the south-west such as SamoMswiefc The features marked on this 
map are typical of the English market lawn of 10 to 20 ooo people v hsch acts 
adnuiustratively as the centre of both us own urban district and a wider rural 
district. The key to thu Fig » on the site of a new housing estate 

If an English market town has (airly wcH-devcloped urban facilities 
and Its economy is not unduly bolster^ up by industry, administration 
and the housing ofcomnmterj and retired people from outside it usually 
serves about twice as many people in its rural hinterland as those inhabit- 
ing the town itself, though in some cases it may serve four times as many 
In France, where a greater proportion of the people live m country towns 
than in England, the smallest market tosvia (let boiir^aJet) have popula- 
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m one 2mcle Good examples arc provided by fishing ports such as 
Stavanger and others in Norway In the Netherlands, largely maintamcd 
as a tourist attraction, is the Friday cheese market at Alkmaar {see Rg 75) 
Cheeses sold here are collected from (actories over a wide area and 
handled by traditionally dressed porters belonging to long-escabliihed 
gu Jds The cheeses are weighed at the ancient weigh-housc fronting the 
market square Similar, but of mote recent ongin, is the fiower auction 
market conducted weekly at Aalsmeer 
It should be noted that while nurkeo arc commonly held in towns, 
they are not precluded from areas with no permanent settlement. In the 
North African desert and savaniu lands, for instance, temporary markets 
or SH^s arc held weekly at tradiaonal places near wells and springs. Here, 
exotic foodstuffs and articles of dress ateodcredfor sale by itinerant, tent- 
dwelling professional merchants There arc also quarters for the buying 
and selling of local produns, and pbees. too, for cobblen, hamess- 
niakers. bbcksmitbs and barber-surgeons Such al fresco markets perform 
for a widely scattered nomadic popubuon the same kind of services as 
market towns set petnuncatly in the midst of settled frrming cem- 
SBumoes 

COMMERCIAL CITtES 
The Situation of Large Commercial Cities 
Most of the world’s brget cities, not excluding pohucal capitals and 
great seaports, have attained their stature brgely because of the volume of 
internal trade they are able to transact tlianks to their very favourable 
geographical locations Nearly all of them possess more natural nodahty 
than neighbouring towns Many, eg Pans Cairo, St Louis and Chung- 
king, are more or less nntrally placed within a productive agncultural 
region, others, eg Pittsburgh Manchester, Birmingham and Dusseldorf, 
are centred in important industrul regions A large number occupy key 
sites, for instance at or near the confluence of major rivers, hke Wuhan, 
Khartoum Lyons Mainz and St Louis orncarthecntrancctobroadhigh- 
land comdors, like Leeds commanding the approach to the Aire Gap and 
also in touch wnth both industrial and agncultural Y otkshire Vieiuia (Rg 
58, p 1J4) commanding both the Danubian comdor and the Moravian 
Gate, and also m the area where Alpine Austria gives way to Lowland 
Austru and Toulouse, w here the Aqmtame Basin narrows into a passage- 
way betw een the Pyrenees and die Central Massif of France 
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regional capital of at least West Yorkshire, and acquired a \s ide range of 
faaory industnes and trading acnsioe*, Bradford remained truer to the 
long-established wool industry and became its commercial headquarters. 
Manchester, though sometimes called “Cottonopolis.” discrsiCed its 
occupational stniaure more than Bradford and became a regional capital 
without rclaxmg Its hold on the cotton trade Leicester, ss hilc retaining a 
subsidiary interest m leather, concentrated on hosiery, Nottingham be- 
came important not only for hosiery and other textiles but also for bic) clc 
engineering, tobacco and demicals Johannesburg’s prospenty v.as 
founded on gold (see Fig 76), that of Winnipeg on s%heat, Kansas Cit)*s 
on bs cstock, that of Caracas on petroleum, and that of L) ons on silk. 

Commercul aties are undoubted!) the most dis enified ofaU cities All 
of them possess, near their centres, numerous shopping streets. s\ holcsale 
warehouses and a large number of banks* and other business premises 
(often nowadays housed in soaring arcbiiectural blocks, of which the 
ground floor may be let to rctailcn, especiallj the directors of mulnple 
stores) Many ofcheirinhabitantswotkiniransporTUndcrtskinpaswell 
as in fa«ory and workshop mdustry Most of them possess either wu- 
venities or other higher seats of ieaming, e ^ colleges of (echnology and 
commerce, and schools of languages Culture is further represented b) at 
least one theatre, several cinemas, well^roclced muruapa] bbranes, art 
gallenes and museums, and by the publicauon of at least one daily news- 
paper Adimautratton is commonly centred in a monumental tonn or 
acy hall, from which it may have expanded mto neighbouring buildings, 
some purposo-budf, others in premises diierted from other uses. ✓ 

* A number of Urge comraemal czucs (forcuniple New York, London. Pmis. 
Amnerdim Zunch and fraokfim-on-Mun} Euve acquired particular sigru£once as 
Snancul centres. 
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THE RISE OF PORTS 
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deep enough for their accommodation may be near the mouths rather 
than at the heads of coastal indentations Silting may ha% e contributed to 
the seaward migration of large pons, and technology is now advanced 
enough and man himself cxpencnced enough to construct large artificial 
harbours on the open ^ait. Yet ports far from the sea persist in many 
cases, partly through inertia, paniy due to extensive dredging operations, 
and partly becatise, at least for the transport ofheavy, bulky commodities, 
water transport remains cheaper than overland transport. Especially 
numerous, even today, are commercial ports located well up large navi- 
gable nven London, Hamburg, Antwerp, Rouen, Bordeaux, Calcutta, 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Montreal, Philadelphia and New Orleans are promi- 
nenccxamples Irom a number of these ports tt ts possible, chraugh trans- 
shipment on to smaller vessels, to transport cargoes further inland without 
losing the advantage of water carmgc 

THE VARIETY OF PORTS 

Commercul ports have always been the largest coastal aaes The 
busiest are fba of oceanic routes uhdi permit the easy and economic 
assemblage of goods &oni a variety of overseas sources The) also allow 
•—through a necw ork of nver, canal, rail and road commumcaaons — the 
concentration of domesac tnetdiaiidase for shipment to many foreign 
destmanons Such great ports include, in/rr aha, Rotretdam, Antwerp. 
New York, London, Yokohama. Smgaporc and Calcutta. 

Forts ofssnalier.Sigmficance as world ones mclude (e) inland ports sutdi 
as Dusseldorf and Strasbourg, n hich are inaccessible to ocean-going ships. 
(6) packet-statsons ramnundmg short sea crouings, (r) ports of call on 
long-distance routes, and (d) a vanety of specialised pom equipped to 
handle chicHy fish or mineral products, or so strategically placed as to be 
able to act as naval bases 

THE REQUIREMENTS OF COMMERCIAL SEAPORTS 

In order to functioii as an active trading centre, a port, like an inland 
commciaal centre, requires both a favourable site and a favourable ama- 
Qon. The duef ate factor is the nature of the harbour, the leading situation 
factor IS the extent and character of the hmteriasd (1 r theareaserved by 
tbc port) Ocher faaors to be uLcn into account tndude the kind of land 
available for erectmg port buildmgs and other urban structures, the extent 
CO which the port IS cqmpped to handle cargoes, the number of roads and 
raiJw3)X focusing upon the port; and the presence or absence of navigable 
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nvets and canals and the number and frequency of sKippmt? lines and 
other manne rouen converging upon it 
Thus a port can only grow mto a major commercial centre handling 
a large volume and variety of sea-borne trade if itr harbour is suitably 
commod ous and deep saiisfactonly diclccred and sscll equipped if its 
hinterland is well developed and prosperous and threaded by numerous 
surface communications and if it is the temunus of shipping routes from 
diverse parts of the world 


THE HARBOURS OF COMMERCIAL PORTS 
Mention svas made tn Chsprer Vlf of several typical harboun ranging 
from those located on cstiunes and deltas on nas Qords and islands to 
those at the end of canals or other atnf cul waterssays To this list may be 
addedharbounmtheteeofrockybcadlands rg CapcTown(sreFig 77) 
those formed by the breaching of volcanic craters tg Lyttelton (w Rg 
78) the port of Chnstchurch, New Zealand those produced by the 
submergence of fault blocks tg Port Nicholson the bay on which 



(Co rroy 5oul/ AJii aHo sr 
Flc 77.— ^jpeTown SouthAfnn 'nusienalvjewofClpeTovnuhov/uhe pott » 
irnfiaal futbenir cn Table Bay sod the town l build ngs sandw chrd on ^cly 
IIS ng ground between the tea and the flat-toyped, CToded Table Mounuio 
ascending sharply to 3 soo ft (f 060 m) Feueded by the Du ch in l6}2 Cape 
Town Kiii acts largely at a half way bouse between western Europe on the one 
Aana' an^ soutAem Asa ancf AtumAi m tAe otAer 
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[Cfurtesj i]£h Cvmfntsssnfrf't \ev ZmIm 
Rc 7I —Port Lintdton Kcv/ Zcabnd. Pon l>'tte] cn, t>« pen for Qtnstchureii 
7inil«(icl^) teih«w«n( ulooKdeni^nonh^vi-ntmedeeorthcra^canie 
Qinlurnunwb Th«hirbouf ihownhm hit been formnieutofatubmcrpcd 
Tolon c (titer w ho« rarp oirring ilo^ evnloefc iJ* peememony 0 d-iut 
(owTL OlinioUic om atv prominent oareeUimrd bnd near the harbour «h)(b 
It now being emended teawvds (extreme nghi) 

WclUngfon jundi and iho« on bay* protcacd by »pi» or marine bar* 
eg Gal%c*ton, Durban and Lago* Though many harbour* arc uuaaUy 
chosen for their naturat advantage* most if not quite all have been im 
proved or extended artificully b) the provision of breakwater* and pien 
iAhar\e* and docks and 10 on. A few — mostl) on broad emba)mencs 
or on umndented coasts — are enarel) amfinal. 

Some harboun arc particularly well favoured because while them- 
selves deep sheltered and commodious they lack nearby rivals Suchare 
the coastal openings at San Francisco and {lio dcjaneiro Western Europe 
isfonunatemhavmgmanydeep-watercstuanc* eg thcMeisc) Sesem 
Humber Thame* Clyde Forth and Tay in Bntam the Seme Loireand 
Garonne m France the Weser and Elbe in Western Germany and the 
Scheldt in the Low Countnes Hull and Imnungham on either bank of 
the Humber benefit from the way in which the deep-water channel 
sw mgs from one side of the estuary to the other opposite these two ports 
Hull has the addiRonal advantageoftheextra water frontage provided b) 
the banksofthcRiver Hull whereitjoinsthe Humber asshowTimFig 56 
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While most cstiunne pons arc helped by tidal rise, which not only 
permits Urge ships to enter them, but nuy also scour them out, as at 
Livc^>oo), onus unusual kmtlo'necked estuary, not all areas uell pUced 
as Southampton and Cherhourg, whidt benefit from two double lugh 
tides each day Though tides arc on die whole helpful, they make the 
loading and unloading ofshipsdifliculr, and necessitace the construenon of 
docks fitted with lock gates so that vessels withm them may be pcotcaed 
from a quickly changing svater level 

Icing presents a hazard to the c^ent operanon of certain ports ui high 
latitudes, t ( Churchill (on Hudson Bay), normally icebound for nine 
months, and Montreal (foui months) Pons on the Dalttc margins, and 
others such as Arkhangelsk (White Sea) and Vladivostok, are normally 
kept open, though with difiiculty. by the use of icebreakers 

PORT INSTALLATIONS 

A harbour u effective only when it is properly equipped svjth quays, 
cranes, warehouses, transit sheds, shippuigodiccs. custom-houses, road and 
rail facilities, wet and dry docks tugs and perhaps lighters Quays or 
wharves alongside the waterway are often supplemented by others built at 
right-angles to it, as at New York («e Fig 79), San Francisco, Vancouver, 
Sydney and other large ports Ronerdatn and Amsterdam, Manchester 
and ocher cities have extensive open docks which extend ihe accom- 
modation available foe shipping Ac pom such as London Rouen, Ham- 
burg, Antwerp and New York, lighten arc used to effect the quick transit 
of cargoes direct to warehouses, railway termini, sugar refineries flour 
nulls, and so on, or to consuming centres further upriver 

Ports lacking suitable harboim may have to arrange for the trans- 
shipment of cargoes from ocean-going ships standmg out in deep water 
offshore into smaller vessels, e( open boats or lighters which lengthens 
the time taken to handle merchandise Ports dependent on tbs kind of 
operation include Accra, Mozambique, Anca and Tocopilla. The trade of 
these ports is being increasingly taken over by newer ones wbch provide 
more adequate faalicies rg T^oradi and Tcma, Lourenfo Marques and 
Beua, and Antofagasta 

A number of pons, even those possessing excellent harbours and ade- 
quate hinterland Imks, lack good building land EspccuUy is tbs true of 
places from wluch bgh ground rises abruptly landwards as at Marseilles, 
Genoa, Uergen, Sca^c, Vancouver, San Francisco and Viaoru (Hong 
Kong) Oiher problems exist at such ports as Nesv York, whose different 
quircen can be linked together «Jy by numerous nver crossings, at 




ICfiurtej)’ UiitrJ Swe) !n/i>mjtien Semm 
fia 79 — roR Ciotinn tn Nov Yotk. Now Yotk hat nnr]y Coo mJn (960 km) ef 
v>ata fronuso andiiby Ortho gmwupon in the Amencai. The rhMOgnph 
thowi iMo Urge Imen fairing each other on the loster Xudion River, 
bitikt are lined * iih w hirrej The jk>ietaj>m of Manhattan loom up m iheback- 
ground- 

Vcnice, tvluch is almost iruccessibk to motor traffic on account of it* 
mulaple^land site, and at Hull \sKich lacks the advantage of a Humber 
bndge, chough platu for budding one are now being made 

PORTS AND OUTPORTS 

As w e saw in Chapter Vn, many brge commercial ports, especially those 
located "cll up nvet estuancs, are supplemented by outports Most of 
these have deep-w ater accommodation and many developed because their 
parents— ^wmg m most cases to excessive sdimg and to the growth in the 
average sue of ships — are now less able to perform all their functions 
saiisfactonly Even where waterwajshave been improved by dredging 
operations, outports are not always absent because their use may uve 
pilotage dues and also allow passengers, mail, and high-vaJue freight to 
shorten their water-borne journeys and so save time From such outports 
traffic may proceed inland by ml or motor vehicle or it may be taken 
upnvei or to other coastal localities by smaller ship 


fia So— Poraan>Jau(port<inWn(rraE«rcipr WertCTnEuropejtrJchfrinou^pom ' 
than any other part of the world. Coolc uan * inverted * outport and Europoort 
(Euioport) II tlie new outpott of Rotterdam A few important nvet portr have 
been added to ihu map 

Western Euiopeu particularly nchinoutpom (see Fig 8o) In Britain 
two of the l«st cxainpln arc Avonmouehand Portuhead, both established 
m the 1870s as extenjiofM 0/ Bristol, though remaining under the same 
port authonty Congestion m the Pool of London and on the nverbanks 
bclowthcTower led to the openmg of Tilbury docks in i8?d as a special 
passenger tetiiunaJ, and m a sense all die ports in south-casrem England, 
not excluding Soutlumpton, act asoutportsof London Faruihar examples 
of ports and oettpofftr xn faermanf an; flantbtrrgand Coxhaien on the 
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Elbe, the Utter terving numly as a tranj-AtUntic passenger port, and 
Bremen and Dremerhaven, the (attcr another passenger port but also hand- 
ling some cargo for onw ard trammmion by lighter to Bremen 

In France, Cherbourg, Le Havre and Rouen all to some extent sersc 
Paro the first as a port of call and trins-Atlanttc passenger port, the 
second as an imponcr of light and part cargoes which then mosc up the 
Seme b) barge, the third, which u incapable of accommodating Urge 
ships even at high tide, and is somevs hat strangled by the sharply bending 
ns CT, imports man) goods from overseas which are then sent forss ard by 
barge to Pans Sdtmg led St Maaairc to use as a ns’s! to Nantes though 
the excavation of an improved channel has led to some resnsal of the 
earlier port Dredgmg has also improsed the access to Bordeaux, 6o miles 
(96 km) up the Gironde ntuary, but tbc danncl remains only moderate!) 
deep and is not casil) negoaated. Hence the cstabtishment of outports 
both at PauilUc (1894) and at Verdon (ip))). and ofa number of smaller 
pom along the estuar) * 

Quebec acts aj a summer outport of Montreal, which is further sened 
by such winter outports as Halifax (Nova Scotu) and St John (New 
Brunswick) In some measure Montreal may itself be said to act u an 
outport for ports on the North Amencan Great Lakes. La Pbu nuy be 
regarded as an outport of Buenos Aires and Fremantle as an outport of 
Pe^, but the great port of Shanghai on a creek beside the might) 
Yangtse cstuarj, can 00 mote be looked upon as a mere outpon of 
"Wuhan further uj>*nser but still accessible to ocean-gomg traffic, than 
Hull can be considered simply as an outport of Goole 

THE HINTERLANDS OF COMMERCIAL PORTS 

However nuguifieent the harbour, a port s hinterland u generally of 
more lasting significance This fact is well lUusciatcd by the large number 
of roomy, sheltered inlets m mountainous countries such as Norway and 
Yugoslavia which fad to attract more than a few trading ships and con- 
vcnely, by the Urge volume of trade transaaed by many deltaic poru 
which possess very laconvement sites but have good access to highly 
productive hinterlands 

The kind and variety of conunodines a port handles the total tonnage 
and value of those commodities anij the port’s balance of trade (1 e the 
value of Its imports compared wnh its expotts) are all mainly dependent 
upon the size and econonuc character of its hintcfland. For certain kinds 

* Further detaili about European oatpotts may be read in N J G Pounds, Ton 
and Outport m Nonh-west Ewope CrejnyfciBiJitumaJ Vol 109 1947 
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of mrrcIunJjsc ihe hinicrJinc] may fcc jnrffjjaoonal, for orhcn narjo/uJ, 
regional or local Thus a welt-devciopcd port may be said to possess not 
one, but several hinterlands Vancouver, for instance, csports timber and 
wood products from the immediate area, and v,heae ftom the Prairies 
r-or tea and silk its import hmterhnd extendi as far as Eastern Canada 
Liverpool serv es Lancashire as an importer of raw cotton and an exporter 
of manufactured cotton, Yorkshire ai an importer of wool and an exporter 
of wool textiles, and the Midlands as an importer of metals and an 
exporter of motor vehicles and other engmecred product* Bar the code 
of Lancashire it competes with Manchester, for that of Yorkshire with 
Hull, for that of the Midlands with London and Southampton Thus 
hinterlands arc never clear-cut and are often competitive 
Were AnnvTfp and Rotterdam simply the chief ports of Belgium and 
the Netherlands respectively, they would transact very much less trade 
than in fact tlic) do, for they also serve the Ruhr mdustnal area m Western 
German) , and have thereby come to be counted among the world's 
largest porn Simdacly, Rcira ops the trade of Rhodesu and Malawi, 
Lourmfo Marques that of ihe Rand if these rwe ports were outlets 
SiRip}} for Portuguese Morambeque their trade would be quite small 

THE TRADE OF COMMERCIAL PORTS 
Most large poro are liner ports, f r they deal mainly wnth traffic (cargo 
and passenger) carried in ships running on fixed routes at scheduled times 
Such vessels carry "general 'cargo which either is packed m some way or 
elseconsutsofan actual articJesochaia motor-car Tramp ships, which 
have no fixed schedules and arc specully chartered, carry cargoes m bulk, 
ejj coal, metal ores, sugar and gram lihcyusethcfaalmesofbothsmitl, 
spcculwed ports, and also those of large hner ports Tuifecn espenaify 
oil tankers, now dominate the world s shipping patterns. They include 
the largest ships afloat ships which can berth only at a few places with 
deep-water anchorage, c ? Milford Haven and the modem seaward 
extension ofRotterdam, knovwias£uropoo«(neFig St) 

Many of tlic world's major ports act as entrepots, i r they import 
cargoes for raalc thtougli trans-shipment following inspection, testing 
and grading for which they provide special (acilicics Among them arc 
London especially iniponanc for tea and wwil, Amsterdam (tobacco, 
spices and other ‘ colonial ' products), Singapore (rubber), Hong Kong 
(products destmed for China or ongmatuig m that country) and Copen- 
hagen, the great port ofScandmavu 

Coastal transport u a funenon of man) ports, espeetaJly those in 



Fjg. 8 t '^Rocterdua and Europoon. Already Roncrdun lithe world'* leading port 
la pre-ssuKoee ntH grow nil Amber ai la ourport approteher eompwoR* 
Both Penuiand Botlek ate o3 pom, further oil iiorageandrefinins &aliQe*are 
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perhaps including the comcnicnon of ouipom, arc undcnakcn Thus 
Chester and the Cinque Pore of south-east England declined, tshde 
Glasgots and New castle, thanks to the deepening of the Clyde and Tstic, 
grew m strength In the fourteenth centut) . Boston in Lincolmhirc, now 
an imcgnificanc coastal port, had a greater trade than Hull, and Yorfc, 
Doncaster, Cambridge and Norwich were seaports tn Europe, Bruges 
ss-as the chief outlet of Flanders, then at the peak of its prospenn, but 
the sdtmg up of the Zwm allowed AntwCTp to overtake it. 

In North Amenci, die trade of the north-east Atlantic ports swelled 
as people spread into the intsiorofthe United States and as Pennsslvanu 
and the Mid-West, following die example of Europe, became indus- 
trialised New York stole a march on ns rivals when the Ene — 
the easiest route aaoss the Appalachians — was opened in 1825 On the 
Pacific coast, San Francisco benefited from the impetus provided bs the 
discovery of gold nearby tn 1S49, and receii ed a further inmulus w beo 
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the first trans-contmcntal railway (the Union Pacific) was completed 
tvicnty years Uccr The opening of the Panama Canal in 1914 led to a 
quickening ©fits trade with Europe, but probably the chief factor m the 
port's development was the agnculnirat and mdustnal development of its 
Californian hintctUnd Like San Francisco, Vancouver benefited from 
the opening of the Panama Canal, and henceforth was to nval Montreal 
as a port A few yean earlier, the Suez Canal produced a resuscitation of 
such Mediterranean ports as Vemee Genoa and Marseilles 

Danrig, Gdynia, Odessa and Tnestc ate among ports which have been 
markedly affected by political events. Danzig (Gdansk) — the natural port 
of the Vistula Basin, the heart of Poland — was designated a Free Cit) by 
the League of Nations m 1919, as u was a German spcakmgcnclase svithin 
the territory of the newly indcpendcnr Poland To secure a pore of in 
own, Poland established Gdjmu at a nval Notv both ports are under 
Polish control and, along with the recently acquired Stettin (Szercejn), 
they act as partnrri rather than as keen competitors Odessa lost its chief 
function and entered a period of decline after the 1917 Revolution when 
Russu ceased to expon large quantities of wheat Trieste, the great pert 
cf the Austto-Hungatun Empire, suffered a severe loss of wade when « 
passed under Italian rule after the First World Wat and was denied most 
of m formet extensive hmtetUnd It became even more penpheral to 
Italy in 1954, and now possesses a very restricted hmtetUnd 

NEW PORTS 

Though there is a growing tendency for the larger ports, attracting as 
they do both liner and tanker traffic, to expand at the expense of smaller 
ports m their vionity, new poro continue to appear, especially m 
econormcally backward countries which are now expanding their 
inicmttrcni} trade, and ui coaofnes which have nrcwtcY changed ehetr 
pohijcal aligmucnr The establishment of these new ports also neceisi- 
tal« of coone, tlw consttncHon of new roads and railways, wibout 
which they could not build up ihor trade Examples from r'vo areas will 
suffice 

The Kingdom of Jordan, denied by IstKl the use of the old Pales- 
nnua ports of Haifa and Jaffa, Is now devciopmg ihe pott of Aqaba 
for Its sole use Israel, as part of its programme for developing the Negev, 

IS trying meanwhile to boosi the import of petroleum and the more 
general Eaitera trade ofEiIat. However, she is not neglecting the further 
economic expansion of her Mediierrancm rone where the new, com- 
pletclj artcficial port of AthJod u being baile to relieve rhe strain on 
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Hasfa during the atrus season and to supplant the less satisfactory road 

steads of Jaffa and Tel Aviv where tlurc « Jess room for new port 

installations 

In West Africa Ghana Togo and Dahomey have all striven to extend 
and improve their overseas outlets since independence partly because of 
planned economic expansion partly because of the surf beaten approach 
to the shore which renders such ports as Accra unsatisfactory Takoradi 
in Ghana was opened more than twenty yean ago as a deep-water 
harbour accessible to large ships and tts facilities were extended in the 
early 1950s At about the same time developments were initiated on a 
sue at Tcma a little f shmg village close to Accra By 1964, us total trade 
had surpassed that of Takoradi (D Hilluig Tcma — the Geography of a 
New Pott Geography (see Fig Sa)) Meanwhile there arc plans to 
create deep-water ports at Cotonou (Dahomey) to serve hoth Niger and 
Dahomey, and at Lome and Kpemc (Togo) 



{Cp riesy Cadi ry B o 


Fic 82 — Tema a new part in Ghana TheportofTemi openedm 1961 and more 
recently extended, was built so as to ptondc for eas cm Ghana s milar sh pp ng 
facilities as Takoradi was already providing for western Ghana I s trade s at 
present dominated by the export of cocoa and the import of petroleum and 
cement but it may become moredtversiSedaiinhin etUnd--embtacing bauxite 
mines and the Volta River prt^cct—jevdgps The photograph sho vs some of the 
ojia-yc txaas t sbede and war^oisses and. ws "i* fcrVcV.gisres'd vmm. vaij/iV. on 
of the growing new town. 
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THE INDUSTRIES OF LARGE PORTS 

Lim pom Mttact inaoofictunnE«nl«ttT only on iccoonl of tktit 

mtinuVmdc tclmon. avuK olhn cmmlne. bi.t also 
mcrvoT of laboot, the oom.Jorablo motto they •I’™"'™ P “"f ™ 
,h„ nnmtiom hm.ttl.nd toontetton. A. f ;'PP'"5 "f '"f P"“ 
ate cleotly ttell fmtd 10 tmaottohe thip-bmling ond >1“^ 5P“ 
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neidtd by shpt, but oftootto not J1 Jo to Among 
only 0 bmd, deep, thtl.tted ttotmtoy. bn. tJto . mtplnt of 
Ud not tcqmtcd fot doth., ttotthonttl. ttmomt thedt. ond to on 
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Mon, pon mdot.oot o.o eonoomtd t«.th .ho 
.mpottod tommoinot .mo mom .olooblo ptodoo.t f””"'' “ 

.0 'ho conmme. or .0 0*0, monofoomtot. ”, 

many ports of industnes such as oil-icGnmg, the crci c oilseed 

dto iTufoemto of heavy cbtmmol, ond fanhtt.t, tnpt-ttrto»S- " 
cn.sh.ng. flo..t-m.llmg, Icalhei laonms ond paper-mokmg f ^ 

has .0 .mpon heavy commod..ics mch as iron ore an jj 

coal as tvSl. o, n fotmno.e enough w possm \ ““X .ml sTO.ks 


iSS A cEOdtAMir or tcmr»ENrs 

i0cl Yjwiu ^ nucJuntfry for J♦f<•^fnJkmg i0<J 

mduitrifs ind the drmsnd for port TOuilitjoit luch i» c<?nvc}on and 
cranci nu^ junulatc a % ancts of derivative engneennf; tndmtnet. 

The drttrifcutxjn of indutine* m cf^* london area lUuitntw the effect 
cf cheap water transport. Heavj mdintnei and those concerned s*tJi 
bulk) coirmodinct ef uw-milljic paper-millmg cement nuking o 3 - 
refinine JLgar-refinmg fiout“inin.a{; and itecl-nuling, together w-idt 
elrrtncity and pas w orks depend-ni oo coal ihiprrcnts. are located on the 
banks of the liurres eiwat^ below the Cit^ In central London and on 
the northern and w estem frtnget of the capiul, the emphasu u on Lghter 
mdustnea which can snore ca«d) hear the roir of road and raJ Kiubgr, 
e ^ the nunufactutc of fummirc and clothjsg prsnimg and poblahjig. 
food-proce».ng and electrical engmeenng Some of th-nc mdastnal 
groupatgr are shown on Irgr Sj and 109. 

SPECIAUSED PORTS 

Cctuin pom hare trore tpcctaltscd functions than those w e have been 
comidenng. and are therefore geoetally of «naD« sue Among them are 
pom whii concentrate on the e a pott or impon of eenaa nuaeral 
eemmodioes those which are best known as fishag ports, and those ta 
which the stratepe function rather than the commnaa] one holds sway 
(i.e rural bases] 

Specaalisrd mineral ports, which arc tuna]}} backedbyrestnctedhintet- 
lands, include the coaling ports of South Wales and Durham, e 5 Barry, 
Bl)th and Seaham, all nowadays advrnel) aFrcted b) competmon (rom 
petroleum-oil exporting ports such as Slaracaibo, Abadan, Mersa cl 
Brega (labji), W'iUcinitad (Curasao), Hemston and Tuxpan, and im- 
porting pom such as Milibrd Haven. Fawley and Lavtra (near Mar- 
snllcs) They include pom shipping iron ore, ff Namk, Bilhao and 
Sept lies (Quebec), eoppT, eg LobtioBay, leada&d&nc,eg Port Pine 
nitrates, eg Iquu^ue and Tocoptllj. chma clav, eg Fowey and Par (see 
Hg 84) A few pons specialise m the export of vegetable commoine*. 
eg ChurchiD and Bunbury ship wheat Santos coFee, and nunr small 
Sw-cdishporo (eg SondsraU) cepon timber 

Neither the import and erport of mmerals, nor the landing anrt export- 
ing offish u necessarily confined to spccultsed port a . For ccample Alm^ 
exports large amounts of iron ore and Balomore imporo large qmnancs 
both Rotterdam and Lc Havre are tnaysr importers of petroleum, but 
none of these IS hi^v s^coaLsed^ Hull » one of thRoaio^cina^al fishing. 

porn mBmam, Boston one oftic mam ones rathe US Jk. butthetrade 
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Hamp Gloucester (New ^*“*2^31 alaccni to productive fishing 
Schevenmgen Stavanger and Ttomsf^-^a J . and deep 

grounds and all possming harWn U the fishing 

enough to accommodate the rather small vess req 

N.3 buci iismUy occupy cully jJS 

which ate commodious enough not only to a -uWuhed in those 

to give them room to snanoeuv^ and or wcU- 

Situations wluch wnll not only enable them speedily to 

used shipping route from . „„ -phey do not require 

seek out the enemy while It is saD on t^ Brest. Toulon, 

a produnivc hinterland. Examples . VgHe^a, Gibraltar. 

San Diego Norfolk, Key West ^carl Har^ 

Taranto and Yokosuka (on Tokyo Bay) Mos 
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PACKET STATIONS AND PORTS OF CAU 
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bcTAceti Jutland and Fjen in Denmark and between Honihu and 
Shikoku in Japan) u reduems; the need for certain ferry pom. It ir 
interesting to spccula'c about the changes which may come to Dos cr and 
Calais if the projected Channel Tunnel becemci a reality 
Pom of cil, which usullj possess other functicns as well, arc located 
at convenient places on longdistance shippmg routes so that vessels may 
unload part cargoes and daOTbarl a propomon of their paisengcn, and 
take on fresh fruit and vegetables, foel, water, and perhaps other cargo 
and passengers. They include, oa the route from England to Bomba) m 
the Cape, Funchal, Las Palmas, Ope Town and Durban, and on the 
route to Calcutta, Colombo The Suer touu q pcnctiiaicd by Gibraltar, 
Valletta and Port Said. En f*MV from San Fra.nasco to Wcllrngton arc 
Honolulu and Suva. Some pons of call, eg Plymouth, resemble out- 
pom ut that the) enable parsengers and mail to make spcedi-r journeys 
to their destmationi, in particular London, thm \rould be possible if the 
who’e jocmey were accomplished by sea. 

INLAND PORTS 

Mast tnUad ports are uuccessiVe to ocean~gomg ships, bet have the 
advaacage of wamr transport for merdtasdue earned m balk. Obnoss 
eramples tndade tuch nvense ones as Dosseldo'f and Dmsburg, the bury 
Ruhr ports, Mannheim and Strasbourg forther up the Rhme, Pans, 
Chungking. Stanleyville (Ktsangam). St Lous and Anmaon. Lake ports 
sndode Baku and Krasnorodik on the Caspian, Kisomu on Lake Vicmiu 
and Guagui on Lake TIocaea. 

A number of inland ports, paiadoxicall). arc wuhm reach of o cean ic 
linen. The) are most numerous on the Nonh Amcncas Great Lakes and 
mdude Toronto and Chicago A thousand miles up the Amaz on s 
Alanaos, actual]) cm the Rio Negro, and over 403 miles up the Yangtse ts 
Hankow , the port secnoa of Wuhan. 

AIRPORTS 

Aupots arc entirely a product of die present century, and has e no' vet 
m general, given birth to fall) urban setdements. Since they require a 
crandeiable amount of space, and incnasngb Iceg niaways as well as 
almostlsvelgronnd,dmrsitiagiscoteasy The largest are those equipped 
to serrc major ones, from which, how ever, they may have to be as much 
as 20 or more miles (30 kmj distant. Ulmaatclv.. unles p'evented by 
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Chapter XM 

Mining and Industriat Towns 


W a sense, mining and tadusmal settlements are as old as towns tbem- 
sclvcs, for as early as the Bronae Age avihscd people required the 
products of copper and tin mines, and ornamental amdes of gold and 
silver ssere not unknown Moreover, all the anaent towns had their 
craftsmen, tg potten. weavers, souths and leather-workers. As fuU)- 
fiedged towns, however, mining scttlemejusare^irly recent phenonena, 
many of them damigonly irom thelndustnal Resolution, when coal and 
iron began to be worked on a big scale, and w hat w e generallj regard as 
industr^ tewms those in which a majonry of the gainful!) employed 

are engaged in manufacturing) date from the same period 
Most mining settlements are small, and m general remain no more than 
“camps" or nliages unless they acquire some manuficTunng industry, 
and attain some commeroal significance Indiuma) lettlemeats — wLch 
aiu on the whole much larger, though they mclude many industrial 
viUages— ofxcnnumber miners among their w orkers. cspccully w hen they 
arc situated on coalEelds They o&en.too,hceojncimpoTtaDtcQrnrncraal 
centres. Thus minmg and utdusinal losstis arc sot neccssanly mcroally 
eadusive 

MINING TOWNS 

The Situation of Mining Towns 

In then dismbuQou, mining towns show less regard to general cnviroa- 
mestal conditions than any other dass of town Many in fact, are 
situated m areas which would be entirely onartractivc and unrewarding 
to settled populations but for their iiimcralwealth,consequemlv they are 
often isolated from other settlcmenD, though in order to dispose of their 
products and to obtain supplies they arc rarely without rail and road 
cotnmamcanoas svith the outside n odd. fa the harsher and less accessible 
arms they arise only where the mineral or minerals upon which they 
depend occur m large quanaues or w here the deposits arc of high grade 
and value, or w here they he near enoi^ to the surface to allow of cheap 
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worbng 
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I— J ^ .., f 1* in area said to be the 

Fic 87 -Kmiw. Sweden ja»» 

btgeit town m the wetld-has * popvl*'^^ ^ Jpa of the Swedish 

lolmiJei north of the Af«ie Circle «» ** ttees The mun iron 

tundra an area occupied by nutshet. ‘ decp-wofkin^« 

depoutj— formerly obtimei by terraCT -CT S ^ fonrent) They are ehiefly 
of higS^tadc magncote (to to 70 ^ yearl^t lome are sent m 
tailed to Narvik. Norway (open aU ‘^ 1 '*“' . r ] export to Germany Gt^t 
lulcl Sweden (closed by ice Novem^^«y central Sweden 

Britain BelgiutJi. etc Some ore i» railed south «o iteei p ^ 

Among mining towns m regionsof difficulty, or e P ^ ScheffervUle 

following Kinuu and Gallivarc HI Sweden (jcc S ’ ^goorhe and 

in Quebec (iron-mining centres on ‘*“1 r ^vestem Austraba). 
Marble Bar (gold-mimng towns in the high Andes), 

Cetto dc Pasco and Oruro (base-metal mmmg steaming forests 

and Mackenzie City (a bauxite-m.mng settlement in the ste & 
of Guyana) 

TheRlseand Fall of Mining Towns „ f.nt when their 

Many mining tosvns grow very Lgnet ofa P««o“* 

vreaUh IS most accessible, and pamculaily when iM m however. 

metal, notably gold, lures fartunc-hunttti tot ei 
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they may quickly “mushroom,** they may decline wnth comparable 
spe^ and indeed become “ghost town’* In some cases, the interval 
between ‘ boom and bust" nuvbeleutlian 50)ears,3sn-asthecaiem£h 
Da^N-son City in the Klondike valley on the Alaskan border, scene of a 
gold rush m 189S, and with many other towms m North America such as 
Goldfield (Nevada) and Tombstone (Arizona) 



(Crarfcj^ AHslrJun Stvn trd kijcrmam 

Flo 8S — Broken HiQ. New South "Ml d«. Tbe jtmDg of Broken HOk like that of 
moa tn inm g towns, ts (at 6t>ni attnetsve. On the left of Hin |•hotOg^f'h ts the 
vutuaHy exhausted ceninl part of the Broken Hill ndge, terertly pished by 
Qunen exnrabsp for lead, site and tDier la the eaure izud-^round ss an dd 
residue dump On die tight u a »^»ll outlying pan of tbe town. Tbe mam pan 
bes off the photograph to tltf kfi 


To lumie, such tOHus oiuir attract some nets tctivit) — ts hich may be 
difficult in a harsh enviroament — to gradually replace the pnmary 
occupation asthe outputofthe nimes declines This secondary aetmey tt 
usually, at first, concerned wnth metal processing conccntianon and 
smelong, but may later tievefop into refining and cdginccni^ These 
“transfomutioa industries” include, for example m Magnitogorsk, and 
at a number of places in the Jurassic ironstone belts of eastern England and 
Lorraine, the manufacture not tmlj of pig-iron but of steel In the 
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{<S ffOfti Barnsley by specwl bus to textile /acforiesm HudJetsficld) or 
emigrate with thetr Emilies to other areas which provide more vaned 
employment opportunities Thus, unless mining settlements succeed m 
attracting other enterprises, and so evolve into induscrul and commcraal 
centres, they must renum theleast permanent of towns 

INDUSTRIAL TOWNS 
The Growth of Industrial Towns 
The earliest industries were concerned with the worlcmg up of local 
agncultural commodities, «g gram, leather and wool, or other local 
products, tg timber and clay, witlia vietv to satisfy mg neighbourhood, 
often simply family, needs A step forward was made, and a definite 
industrial function mitutcd when some of these craft-made articles were 
produced in. sufiiaent quantities for a wider market to he tapped as a 
result of developing trade It was, however, the advent of powered 
machines, and especially the applicauon of the steam engine to production 
that brought about the true mduscnal town, freed from its former 
excessive dependence upon its surrounding rural area The hand* 
processing of commodities even m advanced countries, still contmues, 
e j in the tailoring mdustry, but indusina) towns owe their chief charac- 
tensttes to the powered machine, and to the spread of railways, canals and 
metalled roads, the advent of the motor vehicle and power-driven ship, 
and the extension of world-w ide commerce 

The Distribution of Industrial Towns 
The Industrial Revolution had its beginnings ui eighteenth-century 
Britain, whence ir spread into Belgium and through the European main- 
land, across the Atlantic mto North Amenca. and later mto other con- 
tments Most of the world* industrul towns are located m Europe, the 
USSR, the Umted States and Japan In other countnes, large-scale 
manufacturing is most often an attribute of populous commercial ports 
and of political capitals, though most connnents provide a few other 
examples Among these are ^o Paulo in Brazil {see Fig 89) which not 
only processes locally grown coffee and cotton, but also has [actones 
turning out electneal goods, iron and steel products, chenucals and rubber 
tyres, Johannesburg in South Africa, with gold refineries large engmeer- 
mg and cement works, and soap and food factories. Novosibirsk in 
south-central Siberia, with both steel and flour mills, oil refineries textile 
clothing and furniture factones, dieinical plants, and motor-enginecnng 
works turning out tractor* and odwr vchides, Tashkent in Soviet CentrJ 
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population of only 150, but,IargcIyowmgto the opening up of the Cleve- 
land iron beds from 1850 onwards, it spurted to 55 000 m 1881 and to 
ijS.ooo tn ipjr (see Fig go) The evpamion of Alagnitogorsk, based 
imnally on the iron ores ofMagnitnaya Gora (Magnet Mountain) and on 
Kuznetsk coal, snis even mote tcmarkablc Its site was virgin in 1926 but 
by 1P39 the town already had a popubtion of 146 000, which had sw died 
to 3 10,000 tvv enty years later 

A few mdustrul towns have become important as much ftom the force 
of human initiative as from the availabiht> of power supplies and raw 
matcnals though in each case thcit geographical situations espcoally as 
regards communicanons and access to markets, have been favTaurablc 
Thus Detroit became the mam scat of the inocor-cngmeetuig industry in 
theUS A thanks to the orgamsaaonalabflityof Henry Ford and Oxford, 
Jong regarded simp!} as 3 umvcniry cit), adopted an indusmaJ career 
when the future Lord Nuffield budding on bis experience as a bic>cle 
repairer, set up tus Moms works in the suburb of Cow lej Josuh Wedg- 
wood introduced the potedam industry inio north Staffordshire at a time 
when only coarse eanhenw are was bemg produced in the neighbourhood 
(see Fig 91), and a niece of Macintosh the Scottish rubber pioneer, per 
suaded her husband to sure a rubber factory in Clermont Ferracd where 
they lived 

The Varied Character of tndustnel Towns 
Somemdustnal towns have a diversified industrial stnicnue and general 
ly benefit from low uncraplovment rates Oihen, less suble and more 
prone to economic recession have remained loyal to one dominant 
industry, to n hich have usually been added a few anciilanes Thus among 
industnal centres there are important route foo and large commercial 
cines like Manchester, Leeds and Nottingham m England Chicago St 
Louis and Atlanta in the US A. ToulouscmdLyonsmFrance Colognein 
Germany, which arc able to support a wide vanety of mdustrul activities 
and other, generally smaUei settlements such as insert (iron and steel) 
Dcwxbury (wool textiles) Widnes (chemicak) Stoke-on Trent (potter.) 
Clydebank (ships) Luton (motoc engmeermg) Kirkcaldy (linoleum) to 
9uoteafewBntishcx3nip]e5,wlBch3rcsustamcd»nthcmain bv one major 
industry Wool towns such as Huddersfield often also possess engineering 
works (originally devoted to textile ei^inccnng onJv) and chemical worts 
(initially produemg hctle more than textile dy es and associated chemicah) 
Pottery towns such as Stoke have sumlariy linked industries e y the manu 
facture of colours, glazes brushes and items of raachinery used in the chief 
manufacturing industry 
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Chapter Xlli 

Towns with Miscellaneous Functions 

FORTRESS TOWNS AND OTHER MILITARY CENTRES 
Many hutonc to^ns, as ue have seen (Chapter V), were established for 
defensive reasons Among (hem were numerous Roman tovnis, 
Chester (Fig 35, p 83), Lincoln and York, the medieval ‘ basodes" of 
south-west France, wjes and Scotland, the settlements esubhshed by 
German knights and traders m Eastern Europe and the fortresses at 
Quebec and Pittsburgh in North America Most mecLeval towns bad at 
least walled defences and some had also castles round which merchants and 
craftsmen gathered Fasoured sites were the crowns of steep^ided hills, 
as at Athens, Pcnigia, Angouleme, Nuremburg and Edinburgh, tbs cores 
of incised meanders, ai ar Durham (Fig J7. p 133), Besan^oa and Toledo 
(see Hg 9a), nvenne islands, as at Pans and Berlin the “safe* margin 
of men as at Maastricht and Frankfun-on-Oder. confluence forks as at 
Pittsburgh, and coastal headlands, os at Scarborough (Fig £0, p 137) 
and Aber^-snv^th Siniauons commandmg gap through which marching 
armies might pass, as at Carcassonne. Belfort, Cracow. Lewes and Delhi, 
(Rg £9, p 157}, w ere often chosen. 

In most of these histone strategic centres defence u no longer 2 domi* 
nant function, and surviving fottress towns now depend mainly upon 
trade, and perhap also vpen admmtstnaon, manufacturing and receipts 
from tourists, to mamtain and powiWy strengthen their position in the 
urban hierarchy Theit forts and castles, where they have not deca) ed or 
been dismantled, are commonly used today either for quartering local 
troop or as histoncal siuseums They no longer have any real miliury 
significance 

Emsaug military bases do not generally take the Form of complete 
urban settlements Most consist of barrack blocks and married quarters 
and arc dis ersified. at bat, by a few shop and socul buildings as at Tid- 
wonh on Salisbury Plain or Canenclc Camp m Yorkshire They usually 
he alongside military training areas. 

Nas'al bas«, discussed bnrfy m the last chapter, are a special type of 
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RELIGIOUS CENTRES AND HOLY CITIES 
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Hmdus {see Fig 5 j). Amnrnr. the hub of the Sikh religion, and the more 
recently established Salt Lake City, the leading aty of the Mormon &ith, 
arc all notable pilgrimage centtes. but their pemunent popubnons t^y 
are more concerned wth administration trade and mdustr) than svith t e 



[Courtrsj Airli^‘‘S 
: 93— Bemres, Indu a holy cry Beoaro (Varaian) the Holy Ci^T 
Hmdui, IS always crowded with pilgnou, who visit the many temy 
looking the Ganges and punfy themselves m the waters of the saciro 
Platforms bordcimg the ghali (stept) leading down to the nvei arc 
huge parasols, an indication the inteasc summer heat of India- 


pracncc of religious ntes and the propagaaon of sacred bclieS Mecca i 
birthplace of Mohammedanism, remains a more purely religious aty, u 
an even better example was, until reccmly, provided by Lhasa m Ti «, 
the transcendental monastic aty 

Thereputanonsofmanyrcbgiouscmtres eg Canterbury and (^wu. 

derive from the plantmg of early dimcbes or abbeys on their sites ers. 
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A GEOCRAritY OF SETTLEMENTS 


UNIVERSnY TOWNS AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
CENTRES 

Secular culture like defence and religion u not nowadays among the 
dominant urban functions Therefore although many tosvns and ones 
undoubtedly gam prestige bj being ih* homes of umvcnities and colleges 
one V. oul d hesitate before referring to a majority of them as educational or 
cultural totsTis eseii s\hcn the) have more than the usual complement of 
v.ell-stockcd bookshops hhrancsandmmcums. Hors fatarewcjustified, 
formstance m labcUmg such pohtical capitals as Pans Moscow and Lon 
don as educational centres or such large prosmaal citi'^ as Manchest-r 
and Toulouse as Unners ty towns’ All these important ones certainlj 
have la^e umvcnines with thousands of students and also mans other 
people ssho busy themseKes at least partfj b) semng them, as teachers 
clencal and cleaning staffs caterers shop-keepers and transport wotken 
but far more men and women m these cincs are engaged in general com 
mereial and industrial occupations than tn educational svork. Pans 
Moscow London MaochesterandToulouse therefoie m common with 
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FiC. 95 — Heidelberg Gennany a atuTcnity lown, S mated in a narrow g»wge cut 
by (be Neckar near its entrance to ibe Rlune nit valley Hetdelberg has a beaunAd 
settang sehich anraett many tooruCf. Best kaowTt ibr rtf umrersry (/bunded m 
tjSO) asniaIlpmofwhichusQiisaaiedbere,theaty like Oxford, has rtetncly 
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mm) other scats of learning, arc cities with umvmitics rather than urn- 
vcnity CHICS 

ThcolJcstuntvcnittes date back to the tiaelfth and thirteenth centuncs 
in Europe. Bologna and Tans areoftwclfth-ccncury origin, Oxford and 
Cambridge, Naples, Toulouse and Salamanca date from the thirteenth, 
Pua and riofcnce, Valladolid, ftaguc, Vienna, Cracow and Heidelberg 
(see Fig 95) from the fourteenth. Among the nesvest universities arc 
those established m Englmd in the iptfos Some of these — like those m 
Bradford and Salford — have grown from technical colleges, others — like 
those in such histone towns as York, Camerbuty, Colchester, Lancaster 
and Norwich — have begun ah tnsuo in ver) diffcrcnc, less induscnahsed, 
sunoundings 

Argument u rife about whether uruvenmes are best located in small, 
dignified towns, where students may work wiihouc too much distiaaion 
in a peaceful, historic mibeu. or wheAer the) ate mote advantageously 
located tn buttling mulri functiona) cities where students may be stimu- 
lated by an active, compcniive enviroosncm Possibly the most satis- 
factory situation u a '‘campus** on the friage of a bus) ciry (on the Ameri- 
can pattern), or a precinct svithin s^ as at Oxford. In such susrounduigs 
students and teachers have their own scholasoc environmeni not tar 
removed from the bustle ofeomemporary urban life, and where ‘town 
and gown” are able to make frequent and regular contacts which should 
enneh both 

It has been observed that many towns which house universities ate abo 
concerned with commcraal and mdusttul functions Even such old 
uiuvcmty ernes as Oxford, Uppsala and Heidelberg, for instance, ace now 
being swamped by the growth of modem mdustry Present-day Oxford 
has been wittily referred to by Ementus Professor E W Gilbert as Ae 
Latm Quarter of Cowley The city is also ihc mam regional focus of the 
Upper Thames Basm Ombndge. also wiA some claim to be regarded as 
a regional capital, is smaller and nowadays more obviously dominated by 
IB university Its mam industries too, arc more appropriate to Aoscofan 
old market and traditional umvcrsity centre Acy include Ac manufanurc 
of jam and Ac producoou Dfefctironic apparatus and precision mstru- 
mems, 

Perhaps the purest examples of cducationai towns m Britain today are 
St Andrews and Bangor Gerouny has Marburg and Tubingen In Ae 
United Starrs, many towns were rpccxfically founded as vmvcmty seats 
Aey are, m fact, universities waA towms rather than the reverse Among 
them are Ann Arbor (Michigan), Bloomington (Indiana) and Urbana 
(lUmcus) Each has a high proportion of 10 workers m ternary 
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occupations, cspeaaliy in domestic, clcncal and professional service Tfec 
stagnanoo which deadens such towns during vacations is now being 
overcome by the introducaon of mdostnes which provide more 
contmuous employment for their ntizens 

RESIDENTIAL AND DORMITORY TOWNS 
The terms “residential ’ and “dormitory” as applied to towns mdicates 
that they house far more adults than arc gainfully employed there The 
“surplus” inhabitants ofa “domutory” town commute to a neighbouring 
senlcmcnt (usually a large, rouln functional citj) Those ofa residential 
town generally mclude a considerable number of migrants who have 
reared from aenve employment elsewhere The cmstcnce ofa commut- 
tng populaaon implies the avadabdicy of several good motor roads and 
rapid, frequent connections by rad and/or bus wnth the ncatbj at^ The 
large numbers of renred people living in the reudenm) fowa suggaa that 
It can provide a more peaceful and pleasant environment than that to 
which they were accustomed when working Both commuters and aged 
people value this kmd of town because it represents a means of escape from 
the diet, noise and confusion of the more commercial and mdustnalised 
cit) , and so provides both physical and mental refreshment 
Apart from pure!) suburban centres, such as Evanston, a suburb of 
Chicago, Hendon a suburb of London, or Roundhay, m Leeds, there are, 
round all large ones m advanced counmes, a number of pleasant country 
fowTU set in a rural ennronment which may be called residential towvu 
They include, m England, such pbccs as Ukley and Harrogate, chiefly 
serving Leeds, Grassmgeon, serving Bradford, and Rugelc) serving the 
Black Coumr) Near Manchester arc former villages such as Chcadle 
Hulme, Wilmslow , Bramhall and PrestbuT) . near Liv erpool vanous towns 
m the WuTal, and, outside London, Guildford, Dorking, Woking, 
Rcigate and many other such settlements 
Many holiday resorts function m part as dormitoty towns, and most 
attract also a number of retired or chromcally sick people Good examples 
of resorts providing dornutorv facilities are Brighton and Soiiihend (for 
people working m London), Southport (for Liverpool), Weston-super 
Marc (for Bristol), Whitley Day and Tynemouth (for Newcastle and 
Gateshead) Bournemouth is an rvccUcnt example of a town enjoying 
a rmld, sunny chmate, which has attracted a high proporuon of old and 
ailing people Other residential towmofasunibr kind are lo be found m 
Florida and California and on the Frcndi Riviera 
The New Towtu of Great Bntaui, discussed at some length in Chapter 
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XVni, w ere dcsigncJ csscnnillj u*‘cncnpill ' toiMis intended to provide 
more situfactor^' hoteing for people prcsiotisJy living in large atics 
whose further phjiical growth was deemed iindcsirablc Since, however, 
they were planned as “complete” towns, with a sufiiacntl) w ide range of 
cmplojment opportunities to male commuting unnecessary, and smee 
inoit of their inliabiranu are young or of earlj middle age, such “oier- 
spill” settlements cannot properly be regarded as residential or dormitory 
towns 

RESORT TOWNS 

The Growth of Tourist and Recreational Centres 
Though the thermal waters of such places as Bath and probably, 
Buxton, in England, were used for bathing by the Romans, pleasure 
resorts as such, aitraaisg large numbers of lounits from wide areas, arc 
essentully modern, and hav e greaily mulnptied in number and population 
during the last hundred jears The sirtues of vanous mineral rpnngi 
were emolled by medic^ optmoii m the lesenteenth and eighteenth 
cailuncs, and it was this period which saw the rise of modem spas, e^ 
Bath, Harrogate, Cheltenham, Vichy, CatEsbad and Wisbaden, m manv 
European countnes Seadiathingand even the dnnking ofsea-w-aicrw ere 
also recommended, cspecull) by Dr Witnc at Scarborough (also a tpa), 
and Dr Russell at Dnghton, and marine cures bceame fashionable m their 
turn To these inland and coastal health resorts and watering places, to 
many of which like Bath, TunbndgeWcD^ Cheltenham, Brighton and 
Weymouth, royalty extended its benefioa) patronage, were later added, 
again at £ist brgely on the strength of medical advice (for example, tEiat 
of Dr Gnincr, in Swjtrerland), a number of mouataui rcsortr, especially 
in the Alps Most of these health centres htcr converted themselves into 
almost purely recreational ccniies places where the body and mind may 
certainly be refreshed by a change of rounne and ate, and bs a relaxation 
from the stresses of ordinary work and household chores, but where 
uking the waters or hastening a tccoscty from sickness u no longer the 
prime reason for ihcit existence 

Up to a century ago, only the wcU-to-do and leisured could afford to 
take a hobday away from home Hence most resorts were small and m 
the nuiii provided only genteel accommodation, they posed as centres of 
fashion and privilcije as well as therapeutic centres. Today, ar least in 
advanced countnes most of the poorer people can also afford an annual 
holiday and a change ofenvironmctit.aiKlit is unusual now for resorts to 
be as exclusive as they were though a few stil! cater mainly for the higher 
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socu] cUsKrs The great majonty of recreational toisTis now provnlc a 
wide vanct) both of accommodanon and entenamment, and appeal to 
the broadest posjible range of taste and affluence 
Imtrumcntal in ptoniotuig the rapid growth of tourut centres dunng 
the past century luse been the expansion of rail and road transport, the 
introduction of the motor-coadi and famil) Car. the grant to industrial 
workers of holidays with paj, the widespread desire — now that the 
opportumues are available — to seek temporary escape from mdustnal 
smoke and dirt and from occupational and trafhe frustrations, and the 
chance to partinpaic in such sports as mountain and watet'Skiing. sading, 
sea-bathing, underwater swimming, mountaineering and trail-rtding. 
which arc not usually available at home Radio, television, the press and 
extended education, ha\e all contributed to a mounting public interest 
not oni) m histone buildings, tnuseuins,angallenesand2DOS, whichhase 
given man) old countt) toisvis a significant stake in the tourist trade, but 
also to an increasing awareness of the geography of fortip) coimmes. 
Hence man) resoru now ada)t, cspecully m Europe and North Amenca. 
depend for at lease part of their income upon visits made b) people from 
other countries Thelimicsofholidaytraseiareconnnual]) expandingas 
living standards rue and the populanc) of sea and air trajupon becomes 
more marked. Man) Dncuh touruts, for example, are no longer content 
to vuu Blackpool, Brighton and the Lake Outna (except perhaps for a 
day Of w eekend) . the) now proceed to Spam, Iial) , France and Belgrum 
The nchet and more adventurous are prepared to go as far as the Hoi) 
Land, North Alhca, the Black Sea coast and the West Indies in search of 
the sun and new ccpenenccs 

Attributes of Resort Towns 

Whether they arc spas mountam resorts, or seaside places, recreanonal 
towns have certam atmbutes in common. All depend for their existence 
upon their ability to offer a diBerent enviroainciii Bom that to which 
most of their patrons are accustomed Manufacturing mdustnes never 
dominate and are often altogether absent. A Urge proportion of the 
working population finds employment in leraar) occupanons especially 
catering Thenumber of clderl>, reared peopJeis often high, parncularh 
where resorts are located in the warmer parts of the countries concerned, 
Devon Flonda and the French Riviera. Conunaters are often 
numerous if the resort is not too Lar from a large centre of population 
ff Atlantic CirynearPhiladelpbiaand Southport near Liverpool Hence 
recreational towns are generally also tesidennal towns Skilftil propa- 
ganda and vigorous publiat), combmed with a lanery of man-made 
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anranions, t g bathing pools, pscn, fim-&irs, sports grounds, parks, gtf: 
shops, and musical concerts, may lore as many visitors as natural scoicrj. 
and arc nude much of in towns such as Dlackpool w hich arc set m rather 
tame coimtr)Tidc Fig 96 shows the attraaions a much smaller Engluh 
resort may offer to ns visitors 
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Ftc 97~D]Vos.Swiaftlind a mountain mort Davos,aimlo-(ughrrtOTttntcuth- 
eastrni Swittcriand. wu founded as a hralOi resort for nUfezen trora lung 
duorden, but it now also acnarts the f h^-ucaO) itrong h bo take adranago of 
Its u'uitcr sLt^opn, golf course sswoming pools, sLaong nnk and mountain 
cable-cars to enjo) their sport The town stands clow 10 a small lake on dieabrt 
(suiin>) side of a wade glaoal valley Peaks such as those m the background 
(Tinzcnhotn and Piz bti^d) pve it some shelter 60m raid wands. The small 
mountain hut in the foieground is. typicaUy of w ood. its roof-cos'enng held 
dowai by stones 10 protect it from high wands. 

A marked seasonal rhythm, accompanied by casual work and seasonal 
tmemploymcnt u another distingiiuhing feature of the typical reson 
town. In cooler countnes rg Bntam and Norway, summer 1$ usuallj 

the bus) season During the rest of the year resorts are monbund except 

m mountain areas and in places with brge enough hotels and mcensg 
places to attract conferences, eg Harrogate and Bnghton In wanner 
areas, eg Flonda, soudicia Arizona, Jamaica and the Canancs, the cooler 
part ofthc )car IS often preferred for hohda> -making The opponumty 
for people to escape from summer heat b\ seeking out local highlands ts 
not neglected. Thus from Sydney many people make expeditions mto 
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the lUue Mountains, from New York into the Catskills, and from the 
Indo-Gangetie PUm into Simla and Darjeeling Such mouniam resorts 
as Davos (see Fig 97), Zermatt and St Montz in Switzerland, and Banff 
andjasper m the Canadian Rockies, which provide wmtcr-sports facilities 
as svcH as summer recreations, arco^amsed co handle one mfiux of visitors 
from DecemUer to March, and another from June to Seprember 

Favourable resort sites meliidc those provided by broad bathing beaches 
and shallois water (as, for example, at Atlantic City, Miami and San 
Sebastian), attractive lakeside hollows in spectacular mountain country 
(e^ at Lugano and Interlaken), and an interlacing of canals and bridges 
(e£ at Venice, Bruges and Amsterdam) 

Man} scttlenicnti which can hardly be classed as pleasure resorts have 
then transient tourist populations Among them are political capitals, 
which attract vmton because of their national monument*, magnificent 
museums, art galleries and theatres, and old histone towns w-ith ancient 
castles, cathedrals, abbeys and an collections Umvemty towns such as 
Oxford and Cambridge entice by the architectural merit of their college 
buildings 

Climate, or the erpccTcd ueather, v often apoiMthetor, wpenaJJ/to 
people whose homes be m coot, cloudy areas such as England Buy access 
to large centres of population often promotes growth The larger English 
resorts, ej Southend, Brighton and Blackpool, arc all well served by 
roads and railw ays and ate m close touch with large conurbations They 
can draw sn short-^tay, as well as period, lositors. and therefore have the 
advantage over Ic« conveniently located resorts such as those in Corsnall 
and the Scottish Highlands 

The holiday trade in Bntam continues to boom m the big, expanding 
resorts, many of which arc now suflenng from an excess of motor 
traffic The once leisurely pconienade* and quiet residential avenues are 
jammed in rhe season with private cars, motor cycles and coaches, and life 
Is becoming as hectic as in the commernal and industrial otic* from which 
people flee m scatch of relaxation Hence growing numbers of people 
arc seeking out the smaller, qiueter. less sophisiicaied towns which present 
a more marked contrast to their domesne environments Tiny, almost 
forgotten fisfung ports, small, unspoilt market towns and peaceful 
country retreat* are now, through their refurbuhed inns, country elnbs 
and farm cottages, bcginnmg to appeal to discriminating tounsts Will 
such places develop as the large.pc^mUr remits have done’ It uccrtauJy 
significant that m 1851, Doumcmomli had a population of only 700, 
Southend, i.joo and Blackpool, 2,Stx> The first and third now have 
rjo.ooo people, the second 170,000! 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 Comment on the wsys in 'Ahich towns msy be clisuficd aecording to theu sge 

3 lodicste (he fiaors have inftuMceii (he growth of (4) a minuig settle- 
ment n AutRalu or Caiudt, (t) an aJmmgtfatJve crty in Ana or South Amenea 
(c) an industrial ary in western Europe outside (he British Isles, (d) a Urge seaport in 

} Examine the problems involved tn classifying aties (4) oq a funcaonal basis 
(&) according to their stei. 

4 Explain the following unm and iDuftrare them by tptciJie examples (a) 
dormitory town, (b) ghost (own. (r) eotiepof port, (d) packet station, (r) holy ocy 

5 Select (4) any two large aties, (S) any two small towns, all of whidi differ greatly 
m their pnnopal functions. Elucidate these contrasts 

6 Outline the methods you would use to diffeienaate the following a com- 
mercial town and an industiu] town, a (iahing port and a seaside resort, a housing 
estate and a dormitory town. 

7 Select fiiir coastal setdemencs with different funenons m cither Great Britain er 
on the mainland of Europe Discuss the reasons Ibr their diverse characters. 

8 Discuss, with reference to spcciScexamples. how conoderatiaas of (4) defecce. 
(b) nvers. (r) comprormse, have aflected the establishment of capital ones. 

9 How does the occupanotul struenue of people hvtsg tn capital aues differ from 
that of people hvng m mdusmal towns and holiday resorts’ 

;o ^*e 7 )berhel«iacRc.aadcoarfamrherrIct 7 vri»pomnoe#rzhear/r: 9 y«mn 

countnesofi/irecofthefollosvuignpiulciaes Madrid ^Qu.Braslu, Washington, 
Pans 

ti Compare Condon and Pans as route centres 

XE. What do you thwk will he the outcome of etrablishing the new capitals of 
Bnz 3 and PAimn fit away from their eathet capials’ 

1 ] Examine die mim hmccions. other than administrative of three of the pro- 
srmcul capitals of Canada. 

Z4. Which townt would you choose as the most suitable “cegioaal capitals*’ of the 
foBosnngateas in Great Britain Wales, south-west England, East Anglia Cumbna’ 
Justify your choice 

15 Attempt an explananon of the sinuDon of market towns withm a radius of 
about 30 or 30 miles Ou-50 km) from your home 

16 Tty to c^Umsvhy so many ofibe world's largest citaes are seaports. 

17 Desaibe the physical requimneots of a good harboui and the ways in which 
man can improve on what nature provides. Is a good natural harbour essencul for 
the growth of a great port’ 

1 8 Name four new ports m the Old World, and give reasons for iheir establisb- 

19 Discuss with the aid of specific examples the mdusmes that tend to grow up m 

30 What factors have influenced die location of the major mdmmal an« of 
Great Bntain, excluding those situated On the coast’ 

21 Review the factors which have favoured the growth of mdumial towns m 
whir western Europe ernoith-eas(eniUS,A. 

32 Referring to actual examples, cDnunait on the natural factors which favour 
the growth of holiday resorts. 



Chapter XIV 

Million Cities and Conurbations 


MILLION CITIES 

OSB oflLc mosi sinlmg >»<i «snirie»n ”,h a 

pBoUfcmon of ‘Whoa" or L m 

popal»on ofal loi. a mlhoa (.15.). 

China Lonaon teachea that figure by a ^ only 

tions »re constantly expanding. J«w«ci it - inmost 

,0 a,ir.,e.< ,e.n. tSS Sn .be pb^uol o'Y »' 

cases, the administrative or leg*l ojY . ^ ^ pgj l,ie of million 
true urban agglomeration Even f Ueds-Bradford. 
aties, however, such « ».. „ „ mconnovertible that 

Manchester-Salfotd Mencys>dc «d the Ruhr. « » mcon 

there are now more than a "* ‘ and they therefore 

combined population is probably p,g 98 shows their 

accommodate about 8 per cent of alf mankind ng y 

Population statistics vary considerably awrdmg *° Jby 

the i 5 « edition of the United 

A B Moimtjoy as source matenal for M 

zation and the Developing SUranons 

foUowing populations for some of the largest uroan gfc 


ary 

New York iia!)i<r96j) 
LOTdon 8187(19*4) 

Moscow e *43 (*«^>> 

Pins 7 3*9 (19*’) 

Buenos Aires 7 00® C‘9*2 

Shanghii 6 900 (1957) 


aiy 

Calcutta 

Peking 
Mexico Oty 
Bombay 
Sao Paulo 
Rmde Janeiro 


4 580 (19*4) 

5 *20 (1958) 

J 118 (1963) 

4538 (19*4) 
3 815 (1960) 
j 3a3 (19*0) 
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Rc 98 —The world 1 milLon ciof* Over 100 ‘ miiUon ' cioei »re mirked on thu 
imp Tenpeftc? end (ropictMtu compare well wich Europe butlJtinAnjena 
has almost three times as tnany million aties as Afirica Barely 10 per cent of the 
total are located la the souchem bemiiphere 


Correspon^g figures based on work done by tbe Intemanonal Urban 
Research Unic, an Amcncan research group which took as irs bans the 
Standard Metropobtan Area concept used by the U S Census, and then 
sought equivalents m other countnes,* are as follows 


CllY 

•oa« 

City 

New york-Nortb- 

Buenos Aues 

eastern New 


Calcutta 

Jersey 

14 759 {i9«o) 

Peking 

London 

11 547 (19*1) 

Mexico City 

Moscow 

7 88* (1959) 

Bombay 

Pans 

7 810 (1962) 

Rio de Janeiro 

Shanghai 

6900(1957) 

Sio Paulo 


'een 

6 76} (ipdo) 
6 243 

5 *20 (1958) 
4 816 (I9to} 
4 698 (1961) 
4 69a (i9<So) 
4 3«9 (I9«0) 


If wc adhere to the statistics laid down in the Dmographic yrartpeki 
which, somewhat illogically, excludes, for example, the Ruhr from its list 
of million ones but includes both the Manchester and Leeds conurbaaons 
we find two cities (New York and Tokyo) of more than 10 million, and 
another eleven (London, Paris Buenos Aires Shanghai, Los Angeles 
Moscow, Chicago, Peking, Calcuna, Philadelphia and Bombay, m that 
order) with more than 4 million 

* Peter Hall m TJif IVorU Cuits ep or uses the findings of this Research Unit as 
has suascical framewotlc 
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World Distribution of Million Cities 

Tht contm^il aombulioa of iralkm ana u tongtly a folio™ 


Europe 

USSR. 


Enfly »w« 

31 (uicluduie * fto® 
USSR.) 

30 


Early i>#i» 

10 findudinc 6 from 
USSR.) 

8 

i6 (loctuding i from 

USSR) 


North Amena I7 
South Amenea 7 
Afrio 3 

AustnUsu 


AUSttJUSU * 

InJmduil counmoi ™ih litgo numbm. baiJos tbc “ ^ 

U S A (.6), Chau (M), Ini. («) fP" M , T,™ 

mdustmluition Indeed, the developing co^ ui their com- 

atieshavcbeen mushtoommgercsnlloversvhehnmgly rural m 

plcxion Many of these new million cities, ^ 

propot untaoon ind piped water '^”o„ab„dlyteS4nlbIe 

crowdingandfromthcappendageiof abanty 

ar all rbe'eommeroal aL. ertablnbed m 

war colonial power. Tbe popolanon. of .neb aru. a Cbmemg 
Karaeh, .welled a. a re, nit of the m-mo.emenr of 

r&rnK?o"f»d“;3a^f;'- 

ihc Example of Southeast Asia. Gt^taphy) the 

titles becommg infected wuh ronl ideals and aspirations rather ina 
rural migrants themselves becoming urbanize northern 

Nuery per een. of .he world-. * arie. 

hemisphere Over a third arc pobocal capi 1 jcccssiblebyship 

mciropolisc. NearlyatbirdareBreatco^erc P ’ 5 pnrw 

a. wia. ua Mo., of.be rerr. ei Chreago, D'““ 1 ov Sbciyang. 
burgb, Bmrmgham (England). Jobanne.botg, Kba.to , ya» 
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Kanpur and Lahore, are molti-fusctional ones espccull) noted for the 
\olume of their mdustnal produoum and the value of their internal com- 
merce Somc.fjf I.eiungrad,Riod^anciro,Karachi,Milan,Munichacd 
Kiev, are former capitaU s\hi£di retain much oftheu prestige, w hilc otl^rs, 
ejf Sao Paulo, Hyderahad. Toronto, Guadalajara, Sydnej and Melbourne, 
are capitals unthin large federations All million cities arc places of high 
accessibility, most arc located on navigable nvers or bkes, and nearly all, 
except a few ports, are set m areas of marked mdustnal or agncultural 
productivity Some, for example Buenos Aires, Santiago, Copenhagen. 
Sydney and Melbourne, contain uhat appears to he an undue proportion 
(one-fifth fo one-quarter) of the populations ofihcirrespccnse countries 
Montevideo — an extreme case of dm sort —houses more than 40 per cent 
of the people of Uruguay 

The Future of Million Citiei 

Not only are ouUion ones growing m number, they are aljo grosnag 
la size They are consuming more and more agncultural land, and cheir 
populaaon gratvth rates are higher than fot tlu world a a w bole The 
prospect ui some countries is aUrsung and there seems ro be a need for 
the widespread adopoon of eSccuve * Green Belt” and ‘‘New Town” 
poltaes modelled on those adopted by post-war fincain for the purpose of 
halting the further expaouon of its largest attes It u esomated that if 
Calcutta and Bombay, for example, are allowed to grow only as ^ as 
India's total population is expeaed to. their populanons will exceed to 
nulhon m less than fifty yean If Ixis Angeles expands as much m the 
penod 1960-2000 as it did between 1900 and i960, « will contain So 
milhoa people’ 

In most Boropean coontnes. growth rater have generally begun to 
slacken. While such aoes as Caracas Teheran, SeoiJ and I^rachi have 
mereased their populanons fiom between se\ en and eight times, and Delhi, 
Kowloon and lama berwren five and six times la the Jait thirty years 
Stockholm. Rome and Madnd bavc merely doubled their numbers, 
Copenhagen, Mdan andHambutghavegrownbyonlyahalf and Vienna, 
Brussels and London haw mnamed vmsaHy static, though their built- 
up areas now spread more widely 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Million Cities 

As places of work and residence. miUion aacs have both advantages 
and drawbacks. They nonnally ofier a wndc variety of employmenr 
oppomimnes m commerce, adnuntstranon, transport and manuficninng 
and their anzens are able ifd^Wuh. to change from one job to another 
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VM,hout fa ork».l of ..mms homo Emplojcti boocf.t f.om fa 
of fiml, Icpl. .od»«J »a hch 'c- 

iod toidcol. fmd jctreiblo a poom™ nopo of ‘Wb "''"f 
spombscd icaJct,’ md dcpjnn,cnt»l iiotti I’licn of 0"'"“””® 
(<< iho.„o.ndclub<)»dct.ltonloppott»««'n 'S crater. hJUi *r 

yimc. end mo«om.) ere numcrom Hmc « oro.lly . choice of .ever.1 
good Khooli. rad MefaqioppiJ. cveU^alW ho.p.nl. 

On Ihe Olbe. brad, m.lboo m.e. of.eo Uet ' 'X 

mraiey .poi. cvh.el, permee.e. .nullee rabra .edeo.eoo PX 

oonirae lee. ...ble rad o.ray of fate »..»». beve ''’"'X’ 'o.er- 
Treffie conger., on be, become cndem.c rad pe.l.ng prob e» rae or e 
rrhelmmg The journey be.rreen rcodenee '' "'M'® “ “ X® 
comfaily long rad-duemg .he dX.ra odlrara 

era. .leloXul ,0 menlel hej.h Irage^Ie me 'O'* b Z 
mey endragee buddy heehh 'XXoS ogne^^^^ 

draned of m >oung« »nd more aaivc people bccaiac ot ^ 
«med ty sefy large at.es Tbe housmg 

ne\er<ndmg eaaV sAhich the adnimutratisc staff* of ^ „ be 

to face, and, aa we ms P^ 5 ®**^‘***“*^*’® L*r,ftn5oelled to eke out 
completed tatijfaaonly Poorer migrant* may be ? of health 
that lives m *hanty tosvni, another haiard to the mam 
staiidaril*. and a ilur on any *clf-re*p«uijg community 

CONURBATIONS 

Conurbations 8» Urban Forma 
Penek Gedder, e leed.ng p.opon.o. 
plannmg, sva* probably the first svntcr to u took Cui« "* 

Which iS, nosv fully eJeered the Engluh gujSC Jn ^ 

Evofutian. first publuhcd in 191 J. he ^ ageregates, for 

stelUcion* and conglomeration*, eity region* teforc settling on 

what were then new form* of population ^■Qytnbution 

“conurbation*" PtofessorC B fotirjwO pro- 
of the Urban Populanon m Great connnuou* senes 

vrded the foUosving definition « 'd dock* urb«i 

of dwelling*, factone* and other budding*. Mother by 

parks and playrngfields. etc .-which arc not separated from one ano y 

rad Ud! .hough u. raray m ''“““Xe.ji” »P»«" ■' 

Include. cnclivcr of rurellrad wluch IS ..dl ‘U B ...nrriifirsloffiaslly 

The esulenee ofsoeh orbra sgglomm.ions ,n hn >» ^ 

reeognued by .he Cemnl Srao..eJ Office m ihe .pj. Gensu 
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coaurbanoa was <idlae»l as an area of urban drvelopmcEi where a 
nnmber of separate towns has e grown in o each Dth*f andbecom*hnhed 
bs such faaon as comiron indmtml or business interest, or a comcon 
centre shopping or eamamreai. 

Ncarij all conurbations except those baset! on a more or less linear 
kmttmg-together of nazhbounng coastal rcsoits {eg la this country 
Chns-cimrch-Bourncmocth-Poo’e and Latham S Annes-BJacfcpoo! 
CJ*s dcs's-flectwood, and, on the Mediterranean coast th- most dosci) 
settled part of the Fr'nch Riviera) are based on intenssv" commerce and 
nuaiifacTUting, and oa a scry dose mesh of comrsumcanoa farilines. 
Ther often oceupr espcaalh la Eiffope aJier extended port zo~es or 
coalftelds and tbeir mareuu Most arc without a plan and wnifcou* definije 
form. Thej are often begnmed with smoke and dirt, thej tardy possess 
throughroads iheucentraIareasarcoft-amneedofurbaarcnewaI,and 
their outer parts usual!) exhibit imdenraHespraai Mon lack a compre- 
hensive govermag bod) whicherconpjjsrt wuhra ixsadounKtraaonihe 
whole ofth,bult>up area, and oxerall planning anthonnes have seldom 
been esubhshed. 

It IS common to daangimb. as Professor A £. SmaSes has done (m 
The Ceegraphf ef Tev-nj) between polvnudear (or pol>coicnc) aodtsa- 
nudea, (or tnonocentne) conorbanons. Thu dunnenon mav be unreal, fb** 
the r)-pe though grovnng bv aareuon ( .c by grewTh rocad a 

cnglenud'nss as ct London) generallyintolvn the engorgementof other 
expaadmg towns (e_g Harrow and Oo) don) while m conurbaaoas of 
th“ polynudcar type w tach arc produced b) the coalescence o^a number 
of naghhomiBg but separan. nudev one an » often much more doms* 
nant than the rest, eg Bummeham, m the West Midlands conurbation, 
and Glasgow in the Cl^dendeconurbanoa. The umnudear type, where 
ticnstsitaH ismoreduracteroocofncvreouacrtes cspeaally Australia, 
die polynudcar type; of older countno. especially those ts Europe 

The million canes just djcussed may be regarded as essentially uns- 
nudear conurbanons * though some writers would add to the l.st of 
milljoa cines such polynudear azglom-rmons as the Ruhr and the West 
Yoflshje conurbauems 

Conurbanons are not afw ays regarded as necessarily njppo'tmg a very 
large number of people though their average d-anacs must be tiah fo 
them to qualify Most of the worlds mijOr conurbanoas, however 
have populancsis of well over x tn.Hifm- Indeed, New York and Tokyo 
regarded ai conurbarrons mav run at high as r6 or -o mdlioa Such 

• Use a-Jejon of the n'oni "Crea.er’’ to oicb atxt ts Loaioa aaJ Para 
tbea sucm as ccnsibanocs n.heT as emej tn (be scncut seme 
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^^nrm 21 T W FrccmaH (m The Conml^t^ets of Great Brmn) recognise 

KSlomttinons Nihoic tot.l popoUnon i.«y « „„ 

bou,.iano. G,ca« Dmtol, Tct«.J« »J !«'”P> ■''' 

The Major British Conurbations , 

In his quest for urbiii growths "of confused Greater ion- 

GcdJM(ep rtf) named the folloss mg exampe „ro«th”) 

don( two^us ..pt’yp“--‘'r-:r:::,nvSXg (th^ 

(extending from Manchester to Livetpoo ) cUpfr.etd^ Midlandton 
L„£.c.™e „c.) So„,H “»s Z. doriy 

(centred on Dinningham) Southwalcsion 0 Avde-Fortli (extend- 

L«m.a coJf,dJ).Tpc-Wo.-T«.. -nJ C 

mg ftom Otos"" ‘"J Ay- to F-tek. 

timc.andtoiom«extentmtheTOd-n'n«««"* however, 

Revolution was already a hundred years old If. however ^ 

term "major conurbation” to the larger " ^vhich Faw- 

areas we can reduce Geddes within modified boun- 

zi:'.h:ltrct <” 

. Aoproi 


Gicitcr London 
Sou(h.<jst Lancsshire 
WewMidlindi 
Wejt Yorkshire 
Merseyude 
■Reside 
Clydendc 


Afjnox 

a>r* 

($^ nipl«) 

7al 

J79 

26A 

4*4 


Afftox 

list 
(««0>) 
8 34^ 
aaat 
aa5« 

i<9a 

Il8a 

835 

1759 


Apprtx 

pppuhtipn 

nil 

(etas) 

8 17* 

2 4*7 
*344 
J 703 

I 38S 


(pa sq 

It 300 
6400 
8750 
3 500 

9.230 

9300 

5530 


>-i7aendc 3*4 * '•" 

V Wr frtl Greater London IS 
Anumbetofimponantfactsanscfromt »** , ns population 

by f» ,bc „os. Jopul™ of .llB„»b 

densities arc high, but much less so m wes notably increasing m 

conurbaoons, (r) British conurbanois ate no .Joption of a Green 

population, and London — owing probab y to 
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Belt policy combined wUi the widespread demobnon of houses m the 
innrr parts and an extended commuier range— is actually decreasing 
(In faa, apart irom the West Midlands, which has attracted more nw 
indunnes, there has been no appreciable growth in any Bnni conur a- 
tion since 1921 ) Further, it should be noted that J7 per cent (41 cent 
m i9St) of all the inhabitants of England hve m one of its six major 
conurbations, whose combined area is ver^ little more than that of Nor 
folL 

The Major Conurbations of England 

As a rcalisnc conuibatton. Gteattr LmJon (see Rg 100) has now ex 

cecded the limits ofihe agglomeration as defined by the Central Su 

Office, and probably houses, m ^ some 12 miUion people Its more 
recent residraml areas and indostnal distncts now extend about 15 ^ 

(24 km) from the centre, as far as Ragatc in the south, Hatfield ' 

north, and Romford m the cast. In common s«th most conur banons wi 
one marked central nucleus, its popolattoo is decreasing in the inner 
(the County), and even m tne outer nng, but is connntung to expand. 
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hci in .1.= Green Bel., beyond the ere. governed by .he 

Greater London Council. , , l e v«,V«^.re 

The S.«.l-e..l le-rerhne eonorbeann l.ke .he. of 
formed by .he funon of 0 number of .mr n, u ho.e ™ ^ 

mmrioek .v..h .her. nerghboon-. I. emend, m.o Che.h.re nhere Jmos 
20pe.een.ofU.e.o,.lF<.pu!a.onl.«m "”,^“”’,""''1 J,* £e“es.e 
ei.y Me..che.ter, and i. the.efom often .efeaed .o m die Mmcheitet 



Fie leo— The imjor on’vri’."^ ^ in the conur- 

W C™” 

boroughi are named on ll** maps 

conuflaation. Ot]icrnuclci.notaMyOTchindiut^to^^^o rcsidemwl 
Rochdale, Oldham. Ashion and Stockport, and from 

Alrrmcham.form.grtdIeof«,e!U^2WM^^^^^^ 

Manchester and lu Siamese twin. Salford A , ,ealous of «$ 

the valleys of Rossendale Forest and the Pennm 

admioutrativc and soaal independence, an u,„.,-nt m the staple 

and central busmess area. Opportunities for '"“P ^ expansion 
industne, of coal-rmnmg and the conon ^^'T^’t^erJpts are 
brought the conurbation into being are now cc Jujtnes Slums 

being made, wth varying success, to «tract cleared, and 

and sub-standard runeteentb-cmiurjrhouses ar Y 
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thcir occupants arc being rehoused mainly m tall flats on cleared land or 
in separate dwellings on peripheral estates Modern urban sprassl is most 
marked on the south side of Mandiester. where there is cleaner air, more 
open spaces, and altogether a less dispiriting environment 

Birmingham dominates the West M, Mauds, or Black Country, conurba- 
tion even more than Manchester takes precedence over the sniper 
of South-east Lancashire, it houses nearly half the total population The 
chief subsidiary centre is Wolverhampton Other importmt towns, all ot 
which lie M est and north of Birmingham, include Walsall, Dudley, est 
Bromwich, Smethsvick, Bilston and Wednesbury These towns grew 
together as the working of South SulTordshirc coal and iron and their 
assoaated iron and steel industnes expanded in the nineteenth century 
As coal-mining and iron-smelting declined, other metal-usmg m ustnes 
came to the rescue Economically, the area as a whole is now more 
prosperous and the industrial structure mote broadly based than t c o 
any other English conurbation except Greater London Population grew 
by t 6 per cent between igji and ipji and by 5 per cent between ipJt 
and 1961 There has been much domestic, commercial and mdustna 

renewalsmce 1945 many tall blocks ofoffices and flats have been erected, 

and new shopping centres created, e£ Birmingham s Bull Ring (t e 
tradiaonal retail market area), but many out-of-date &nones and muc 
twilight housing remain in the inner parts of all the towns Moreover, 
outside Birmingham and Wolverhampton, there are too few tecreatto 
and cultural facilities The area as a whole suffers from a lack of open 
spaces there is less “green” land benseen its several nuclei than m c 
South-east Lancashire comirbatioii. Again, too many local government 
bodies arc responsible for adnunutration, and there is a lack of the over 
planning schemes which such a close-knit conurbation requires Birmmg 
ham, however, has been more successful m its boundary extensions t 
most large cities and now has an area twice as large as Manchester an 
Liverpool and three times the size of Glasgow 

Like South cast Lancashire and the West Midlands the IVesi Yorks nre 
conurbation is a congenes of mduscnal towns situated on or close to a 
coalfield, but its chief aty, Leeds — the regional capital — though accoimt- 

mg for more than a quarter of the total populanon is less dominant t m 

either Manchester or Birimngham, and has a distinct nval m Bradfor 
the metchantmg centre ofthc wooDen and worsted mdustnes The 
towns — Huddersfield Halifax, Dewsbury and Wakefield as well as 
Leeds and Bradford — have a tongbly peripheral distnbunon m the Airc 
and Caldcr vaUeys All provide employment m the w ool textile trades 
most also in enginccnng and some m chemical industries The more 
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central pares of tHc conurbatiot* arepainall) filled m with small industrial 
towns and villages A few of the bttcr remain agricultural and the 
overall population density » much below that of the otJicr English 
conurbations, and has ihoivn no marked growth since ipor As in 
Lancashire, but to a less c’ctcnt, there is a need for modem “growth 
induscnes.’Vi; elearonia, motor engineering and plastics, for more urban 
renewal (despite much recent redevelopment), and for more regional 
planning There is, however, less fusion of industrul towns and no 
ptessmg overspill problem Alone among Bnmh conutbattons. West 
Yorkshire has no demand for saiclliic New Towns, though residential 
areas are spreading north of Leeds and Bradford 
The MfTseystdt and TyneSiJt conurbations are port conurbations The 
former, complerely dominated by Liverpool, takes in Birkenhead and the 
residmiial areas of riic Wirral. while the Jatier, less coniplctcly over- 
shadowed by Newcastle, extendi across the Tyne to Gateshead, and ta- 
wards down both rides of the estuary as « lutear, double* headed agglomer- 
ation Both conutbacions have depended largely on overseas commerce 
for their growth, and both have shipbuildmt5 engineering, chemical and 
Ibod-preeesstng industries, though considerable mining communities are 
found only on Tyneside Population reaches the same high densities on 
both hteneyside and Tyneside, and both areas have modem trading 
estates, overspill schemes, plans and achievements coneerrung urban 
renewal, but still much sub-standard housing especially near the dock- 
side and industrial areas Again, there arc loo many local councils to allow 
planning propesab to be easily co-oiduiated 

The Ruhr end Other Conurbations 
Mors advanced countnes have their conurbaiions, resulting either from 
tbcexpansion ofa major city (c? Pans, Berlin Chicago and Tokyo) or 
from die fusion of a number of dminct townr and cifiei (as m the Pitti- 
burgh dtstnet, the LiHir-Roubaix-Toarcoing tnanglc m north-eastern 
France, along the French Riwera. in Oonbanand Upper Silcsu, and along 
the western side of Lake Ene between Detroit and Cleveland) 

Among the most notable, and wcU-contrasied examples of conurbations 
in the world ate Los Angelev-Long Dcach and the Ruhr The former 
consists of a contiguous, spraw ling city as extensive as the West Yorkshire 
conurbation Its population numbered only about 100,000101900 (when 
West Yorkshire already had well over i,6oocoo) but it inaeascd to 
nearly 3 million by 1961 The whole urbanised area now supports almost 
10 million people, 8j pet cent of whom live m bouses built smee 1920, 
two-thirds of w hich arc detached 
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The Ruhr conurbation («r Bg lOi) u quite different The nuclei of 
Its existing totsTis were cscabluhcd at an early date on the margin of a 
Herc)Tiian massif (compare South-east Lancashire and West Yorkshire) 
The grow ih of the Ruhr as one of the world’s major mdustrul areas stems 
from the svorkmg of one of Europe’s nchest coalfields, the growth of 



Rc 101 . — Hie Ruhr and D-ighboanng conurbaoonv What u comaiimly' it/erred 
to ai “the Ruhr** includes a major conurbaonz. diigfly north of the Ruhr River. 
andnowcxtenduigairQ cadkcrast of Doranond. andanother less coonnnotulv 
huOi-up area foimuig a roc^hly patalkl but nairowtr belt about 8 miles (ly bnl 
iuitbet south. Cc^ogne u the centre of a inullrr, more immocleai type of 
conurbantxi. There u a growing iciideoey (be all dine nmuibanons to knit 
op to Ibrm a ^'n: Ger man megalopolts. 

denvaove nunufacninng mdusmes, aotabfy iron, steel, heavy engmeenng 
and heav) chemicals, and the spread of modem commumcanons ( can a ls . 
railsva)s and roads) The mam part of the connrbaoon extends from 
Duisburg {see Fig 102), the Rhme port (populanon e half a milhon) to 
Dortmund (c dyo.ooo), and indudn Oberhausen (e z 6 o ooo), Mulheim 
(c. 190,000), Essen (c 725,000), Gclsenkuchcn (c 370 000) and Bochum 
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{c j6o,ooo) Altogcdier, th» area hai a tow! population of nearly 6 
million Not far to the south « anodicr, narrower and less continuous 
urban belt, extending from Dusscldorf (e 700 000) to Hagen (r 200 000) 
by vray of the textile «ntrc ofWupper^ (c 420,000). wmlc south again. 



ICouitrsy CfWMo Emhassy 

Tie 102— Duisburg aRuIirfvrt Thupbotograrhihowspartofthejtbncandan 
induitnalarn in the louthcnl quarter of Duuburs the gTeai Ithuie port. On (he 
nvet (here are bar^ and tugs aymbolinng the heavy triBie cm this waterway 
Factories reach back fiom t^ watrrfcone those thown here indude iron bian 
/ufTiafej. miTli (N rJerrMiuuhf HMr) tum»g out heavy iron and steel ytodurts. 
dicmieal works and a copper smekety 

Within 6 miles (to km) of each other, and only about the same distance 
from Wuppertal arc Solmgen (r 175 000) and Remscheid (c 135000) 
Thewhote region, excludingoutlyu^ parts west ofthc Rhine, covers only 
about 1 000 sq miles (2,500 km) but houses at least 8 million people, far 
more of whom live close to their wodi than « usual in Los Angeles 
Though « incJudea parches of good agnculrural land, rhe Ruhr w 
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dominarcd by rows ofhoiises, blocks of flats, industnal plants, colliencs, 
and commercial premises lake many other conurbations, u has proved 
highly vulnerable to acnal attack, and dangerously dependent upon out- 
side sources for most of its food and raw materials It suffers from 
industrial and rcsidcntul obsolescence and from an out-ofdate, costly, 
congested transport system Coal-mining has shifted northw ards, but the 
total output u declining m favour of imported petroleum, a development 
which is attracting new petro-cbcnucaJ industncs to rhe area The 
conurbation as a whole, however, like the conurbations of northern 
England, suffers from a lack of new, rapid!) expanding mdustnes, and 
from a shortage of employment oppottuiuties for women A Ruhr 
planning authonty (established in 1920} is endeavouring to seek more 
mdustnal divenification, and is developmg a strategy for opening out the 
core area (Duisburg-Dortmund) by creating new residential areas m the 
Jess densely peopled trao south of the Ridir River, and by persuading 
industnal firms to move northwards into the roomier Lippe valley, west- 
wards beyond the Rhine and castvvards beyond Dortmund It is also 
aiming to build new roads, including motorways, and to safeguard 
existing green areas of limited extent as recreational grounds Unfortu- 
nately, It has no authonty over the area embracing Dusseldorf, Sohngen 
and Renucheid, which is subjea to another planning body 

MEGALOPOLISES 

The American Megalopolis 

As long ago as 191 j, Geddes [op at) pointed out that the built-up area 
of Greater New York was rapidly approaclung Philadelphia and Boston 
He went on to say “The expectation is not absurd that the not very 
distant future will see one vast aty~Iine along the Atlantic coast for five 
hundred miles ” Over forty years later. Professor Jean Gottman* was 
able to state that Geddes' future hadamved He found then in existence a 
“super-metropolitan*’ regionextcnding asaiinion of conurbations along 
the US Atlantic seaboard ‘ from a Iitde north of Boston to a little south 
of Washington,’ and including such urban clusters as New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore their satellites and their attached suburbia (see 

Fig 103) Even where rural land sbll existed, ir was mostly occupied by 

aty-w orkmg, non-fanmng people Goctman correlates the spread of this 
“megalopolis, as he called it, with die development of overseas trade and 

V£i> // .’P/r ■^’’Jjohubooii 

MegalspcUs Twentieth Century Fund FfowYork 1561 
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the competitive role placed hy a number of sea board nuclei all ofNshich 
strove CO share it, the use made of each individual nudeus as a spring- 
board for Ulterior settlement, and the advance of manufacturing 
The megalopolis forms Amenca’s “Mam Street ” It extends for 60o 
miles (r.ooo kni), and concentrates over half of the USA 's industrial 
and commeroal power as well as possessing the best equipped umvcniucs 



Fic los —The American Mrgilopolii. Thu connniiout urbanised area, called the 
Mcgalopolu by Jean Gvciman. eoniaiiusome of the most populous ernes in the 
Uniced Suies and also a Urge luimber of smaller urban centres. The overall 
population dciuiw should not. however be exaggerated it » less than the 
average dcnairy of (he KetheTUnds.£ngUndaiid Belgium for there ts,m fact a 
surprising number of open spaces within (he megalopolis. 


and libraries, and the most influcntul ncivspapers and periodicals It 
accominoJarcs nearly 40 milhon people and includes j million cities, one 
of which — New York— has well over a thirdof the total population uiits 
agglomeration Alrcadythisbcltofurbansetilcinent— knittcdtogethcrby 
railways and freeways— ns pushing northwards to take in Portland, south- 
wards to take m Norfolk and Newport News, and — via such towns as 
Reading. Ibmsburg and Pittsbu^h in Pennsylvania, and by way of the 
already thickly peopled Hudson-Mohawk gap— is approaching such 
Xleeat Lakes cities as UiifTalc;. Cleveland. Detroit and even Chici^o 
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Other Megatopohses 

OtirjidttheUnJted Sute$, there are sinulAfsJgnj of the coming Irdcage 
of milhon ones and conurbauons fit the Netherlands, for mstancc. the 
existence ofa setm-atmulir contubation (see Fig 104) has been recognised 
for some tune, and it is now conjectured that m the not very distant 
future it may well merge westwards "ith the industrial areas of Belgium 



Fig [04 — Rmdsud Tbo nup ihijw* the tendency for the devdop- 

menl,withuitheNet}ieTUnds.ofanu>Biil>rorriDgcuy At pment u u discoo* 
onnoui and may be regarded «s consunng of three leparate conurbatiotii. 
Within a generanoa n may if iti growth u undierhrd, TirtutSy ImV up with 
Belgian and FrendlHandm to the «Mtb-w«5t and with Use Ruhr and Kmiciand 
to the south-east. 

and the conurbation of north-eastcni France, and eastwards with the 
Greater Rohr to form another giant agglomeration of which the major 
urban areas will be divided from each other onlj by suburban houses and 
gardens, out-of-town shopping centres and new, low -spreading faaones 
city recieanonal areas and small uitennvcl) worked firms This zone, 
which may ultunately spread to reach Pam and Hanover, is hole more 
than 200 miles {320 km) long and contains fewer large ones than the 
Washington-Boston axis, but it already has an a\ erage population density 
ofwell over 500 per square mile otrtside eiosajig ones 

In Britain, the Clydeside conurbation is &canng the smaller one centred 
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on Edinburgh, and ihe development of a U^haped megalopolis round the 
southern Pcniunes is already evidait The Utter embraces a number of 
major and minor conurbations West Yorkshire, Shefheld-Rotherham. 
Nottmgham-Derby, West Midlands, the Pottenes, South-^ast Lancashire 
and Merseyside As long ago as 1911, Geddes suggested the existence of 
“Lancaston,' ’ an almost continuous line of to«,iu hem een Liverpool and 
Manchester The growth of towns and motorways m the tract of country 
betv.xcn this future megalopolis and Greater London (already the city of 
“Londbirm” u envuaged) suggests the prohabihcy of tlus English ‘'coffin- 
belt’* or “hour-glass,” as it has been called, linking up — across the narrow 
Straits of Dover, shortly to be tunnelled — vitth Randstad Holland and the 
Ruhr, and thence vu the Rhmeland and Lonaine with the attes of Milan 
and Turm Hie only real break m this zone of dense urban, population, 
about 800 miles (1,280 km) long and acconimodatmg over 80 milhon 
people, would then be the Swus Alps 
Another megalopolis 1$ fomung m Japan Referred to already as the 
Tokaido Megalopolu, le comprises an industrial and commercial belt 
encompassing Tokyo-Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe (all 
million cities, expanduig, unfortunately, over Japan’s most productive 
agneuUural areas) These urban concentrations are all joined together by 
the fast Tokaido Trunk Lme of Japanese Railways The total population 
u 45 million (43 per cent of the country's total population) Through 
suburban expansion it is growing rapuUy by more than 10 per cent 
between i9do and 196$, compart with a national avenge growth of 
J 2 percent Already there are signs ofan extension westwards along the 
shores of the Inland Sea to Kitakyushu. Japan's most recent million city 



Chapter XV 

The Material Structure of Cities 

THE SHAPE OF CITIES IN GROUND-PLAN 
The shape of iQWtu and ones — often more obvious on the map than on 
the ground — is by no means timfonn or regular Variations are bom of 
difierent sites, commumcaiions and history 

On fairly flar, firm, imdiHcrcDtiated land, a loivn might be exported to 
conform to a roughly circiilar ground plan, growth proceedmg h) the 
gradual addmon ofconeenincrwgs. as has happened to alaigccxtcotia 
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Imcar towns in gaps in the Chalk downlands of south-eastern England 
{eg Betfchamsted and High Wycombe) in the Wupper valley (West 
Germany) and m the Swiss Alps In the laner case, growth is particularly 
noticeable on the sunny {aJret) sides of east-west valleys, the shaded 
southern (uhae) sides having fewer buddings The mhabitants of towns 



Fic 107 •— Oxford adf) point »ie Medieval Oxford was built on a reUtivtly high 

gravel icirace (10-ai ft (6-J km) above normal Thames level) between the 
Thames and the CheeskcU crotsuigs. It has duefly spread nonhvardi along the 
teirare but also downwardf ns ocher directzoot on to t lower temet (only 
5-10 ft (i 5-j m) above noimal nver level) These lowrer parts of the city arc 
still flooded from Kme to uroe Carfax— the centre of the oty — u located » here 
old Donb-souch and east-west roads meet. 

thus confined are fortunate in having quick, though steep access to the 
open spaces above 

Steep slopes do not always piidubit settlement rows of houses follow 
the contours at places such as Whitby (sev Fig 106) and Hebden Bridge in 
Yorkshire But they generally severely rcstna it and promote asym- 
metrical development. Manfw too may at least ininilly deter builders 
as they did, for example, m Para which was long confined b) the 
‘ Marais on the north bank of the Seme Similarly Oxford svas for a 
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long time restricted to the higher gnvel terraces rising about 20 ft (6 m) 
above the present fiood-plainj of the Thames and Chctvvell with their 
clajey sub-soils (see Fig 107) Most of central Belfast stands on '‘slob- 
land”- — once estuarine mud-flats at the head of Belfast Lough Marshes 
however, can be drained to allow budding to take place and to halt 
preferential growth in selected dirccaotis Streams and nven, too need 
no longer hinder the builder — they nu) be bridged, diverted, or ad- 
verted underground — ^and even stcq>-sidcd valleys, if not too dcip, ma) 
be filled m Who can now recognise the former Shoreditch, Wesc- 
boumc, Holbora and Fleet Rivers m London* 

On large nven, the built-up area often spreads much more widely on 
one side than on the other There are many reasons for this dupancy 
eg the incidence of gentler relief on one side, the relative firmness and 
dr)Ti«i of opposing banks, and the direction from which the mam roads 
and railways stem (Other reasons were suggested on p 130) ThusCairo,^ 
Vieiuia, Hamburg and Philadelptm occupy mainly the right banks of, 
that rcspcaivc rivets, while Moscow and Calcutta favour the left banks 
Most towns and ciacs now sprawl outwatds and rarely end abruptly 
Hence the dutmenon between town and cmintry is blurred and wlut the 
Antencans desenbed as a ‘‘rufurban” belt evolves Most medieval towns, 
however, especially those which were planned for strategic purposes, 
wete sharply conflucd wuhm their walls, at least until the rise of extra- 
mural faubourgs, which themselves, however, were often enclosed wuhin 
extended walls Many towns occup)'ing naturally defensive sites were 
also decisively severed from the sunounding country They mcludc 
Athens and other Mediterranean acropoles which did not spread dowm 
from their hill-topi until antes became more settled Cities iwthin 
meander loops, eg. Durham (see Fig 37), were for long protected and 
bounded by rivers In other eases, land ownenhip has sometimes, at least 
temporarily, limited the expansion of a town in a particular direcnon, 
though such obstacles have often been leap-frogged and subsequently 
either built over or converted into public parks 

VARIATIONS IN LAND USE WITHIN TOWNS 
Though geographical ennnes. except where thc> form parts of conur- 
bations, towns arc structnrally heterogeneous Thetr buildings vary m 
sue. shape, height and arrangement, and also la age and function,* and 
their popiiljnons vary in densif). social status, and — oftm— »n racuJ 
* Tlir FunRieo, form ami arrangmtentofbuiUinjn u ofirn rr/inTcJ roas'Vrbui 
tnwi'holi'gy " 
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ongin There u, however, an element of order in these groupings and it 
IS often possible to identify what may be called ‘urban regions,” each of 
which may be roughly, if not wholly, distinguished by age, functional 
spcculisation and populaoon structure m the same way as entire towns 
The oldest part of the totvn, soil perhaps containing remnants of cca- 
tunes-o!d buildings and street patterns, is generally in the centre, the 
newer parts progre«ivcI) further and further out WoiLing-eiass houses 
frequently stand check-by-jowl with the older faaones, which often line 
canals and rail\va)s and rarely abut on the higher-class rcsidentul zones 
TJic main shopping streeB, business premises and public buddings occupy 
central locations and only shghily mvade residennal areas Structures such 
as schools, churches and public-houses have a much more scattered 
dismbunon than most buildings, and arc often interspersed wnth dwelling- 
houses, as arc those shops, eg grocers' and confectioners', which satisfy 
e\ cry day w ants Comphcaaoiu arc totroduced in cases w here a town, ui 
Its urban expansion, has incorporated former villages which may then act 
assub^entres, for shopping and entcnainmen!. 

It u possible, therefore, to divide a town into a number of areas which 
arc more or Jess disoacnve in themselves and which differ fiom adjacent 
areas m their nuterul and human cluraaer * Thus mdustrul zones, poor 
and better-class hoosmg areas, commercial and admimsirative dutnets 
can usually be identified. But it would be wrong to assume that these 
regions arc static people move not only from one housing area to another, 
but also leave a town altogether, to be usually replaced by ‘ eomers-in 
The better-class houses of one period (e^ Victorian villas) may become 
the profencoiu] offices, nuning homes students’ lodgings or woricshops 
of another Factoncs and rows of houses which have become run-down 
may bercpiacedfay blocksoffiats.officesor playmgflelds Structural and 
functional change and population mobility arc as characteristic of urban 
settlements as spatial difTerentiation 

THEORIES OF URBAN GROWTH AND THE EVOLUTION 
OF FUNCTIONAL ZONES 

In attempts to explam die ongtns and development of urban zones 
based on the funetronaJ atmboces of Western” aacs three principal 
theories have been propounded 

I The cenrentnc theory, firstsuggested by E W Burgess as an evplana- 
non of the urban regions of Chicago (R. E Parks and E W Burgess 
The City) 

* He jdeonfcaacn of such urton i^sons is often more weamngtuf iftm tie 
rtcogmuon of adnunistiztive joA diruiODS such as wards and parishes 
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2 The sector theory, as postulated by Ifomcr Hoyt (m The Stnuture mid 
Cron rfi cf ResiJciitwl Ke^hlourhooJs m Amerumt Ci««) 

3 The theory, as propoted by C D Hanis and £ L. 

UlJman (in ‘^Tlie Nature of Qtio," reproduced m R.eaiwp m Vrlan 
Gt'o^rflpAy, edited by H M MaycrandC F Kohn) 

tbesc tbeotics arc examined m ibe followmg sections 
1. The Concentric Theory 

In bis study of the luban morphology of Chicago, Burgess expressed 
the view that a large city tends to expand outwards along a broad front, 
each rone growng by gradual colonisation of the next outer zone At any 
one time, a number of more or less concentric zones may be ensnsaged, 



W Bufcesst (bJHeyfssectororwedge (e) HarrlsandUllmarfe 

concsnlrlcmedel morfel (mod fled) multiple nuclei model 

{modif ed) 


Fic lOS. — Models of urban structore No artusi town fuDy eonformstoany of these 
models, but most sho« in tfieir structure elements of each l Ceninl business 
area s svholesabiig and bght industry (including Duress s slums) } loiA'Class 

housmg(iniers{>crsMwichfac(onesmBurcess'smode)) 4 middlc-clus housing 
$ high^lats homir^; (iticluding many suenirbs especially m Burgess model), 
A heavy industry, 7 outiyinj: mbsidiarj biKuicss district 8 outer suburban 
houiiiig 9 outer suburban industry, 10 tvealchy comniuters' zone 

giving inland cities an annular stnictute {tee Rg 70S) and aacs along 
waterfronts (such as Chicago) a scmi annular structure Burgess’s zones, 
travelling outwards, arc as follow p) a central area, or Centra) Business 
Distria (C B D ),* known in Chicago as the Loop, (u) a zone of tran- 
sition and perhaps of “urban blight,’ with congested slums and unstable 
imnugrant popubtions, but often supporting mmor commcrcul premises 

*Thu IS a lerm used by American ceographert and sociologisti The ordinary 
person olren triers to the "downcown tte* just as Biglnh people speafc of the 
eoey'jv tsva" ist * e!nec.vti\i »etne 
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and Lght ajd^sma wlnct Karc unaded tbf area from the C.B D , 
(m) a zone of facton^ and adjacent worten’ dwellings and apirtment 
houses, where land raljes, as m roue (u), maj cow he declining, (it) a 
b^ist-class suburban residential belt, with more substantial, newer, 
bouses ocnijr-d bj relassclj stable families, (s) a coniiButris’ nng 
30-60 muintss’ travelling tune froni tbc at^ 's nudeus, and consisting of 
wcD-separated, well-to-do, mainly detached bouses in a senu-nira] sctnng 
This zone ma> also m e ot p or a te old Tillages not ^ct completel) attached 
to ih“ ctj, and dorimtorr towns land valtes are lower than m the 
C.B D but are markcdl) nsmg, and there is often spare for new, hon- 
zontalK -spread factories. 

It should be noted that Burgas’s conccnmc zones are applicable onls to 
Weston" ones of the tvpc foond in Europe, Anglo-Amenca and 
Australasia. In odso coatments, there are more wealthy homes m central 
areas, and there are often external slums ("shanrj towns”) 

2. The Sector Theory 

Burgess v. as careful to point out that his anni.!»r pattem was tn reality 
unperfecL He recDgnaed the dn'ornoDs wLch vanaaons a terrain and 
toutewa)*! bnng, and was not imawaie of the way m which social seoon, 
e^ tbs Neg^ belt of CLcago and the uppa-<lass residainal area 
inunediatels north of the Loop. OTerloobng lahes,de parts, could modifj 
his concEnmc model Homer Hoiyt, b) contrast, regarded the xsaat 
elements 0^ growth as being based on the outer growth of sectors ra Jier 
than nngs (see fig loS) He iccognued, Lke Burgess the cnstcacc of a 
CBJ 5 and of different clissa ofics derma] ai^as, bar vouahsed the btrer, 
once th") had arisen near the cTv emtre, as spreading outwardi tn 
b'cadeiuag wedges He considered that new developmena gradaafls 
come to reproduce the character of caiLer devclopmcna m the same 
sector Hu arguments were supported bj the varying renis charged m 
dJ*crent parts of luge aces, which be observed changing outwards, not 
L'crallv ci con cep me zones but axuDy m wedges, one wedge, perhaps 
because 1 oecupied more atraenve terrain, having higher average rents 
than the adjacent one He also adennfied a sector devoted ctiel’v to 
wholesaling and Lght mamdiuTcriDg much of the btter earned on tn 
small wcirlkshops or on the u pp er Botn and m the rraz portions of com- 
tneroal pramsei, 

3 The Multiple nuclei Theory 

Hams and UUiiian. while agreeaig dut a at) tnaj show both clemenn 
of cc c ce n mc zoning and also sectors cf change, argued that most brge 
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atia contaai a number of subsidiary centres svbosc separate outward 
growth compticatcs the growth of a ary from one central nucleus as 
jiostiilatcd by Burgess and Hoyr Theirthcory can certainly be applied to 
diosc ones which, in their expansion, hive engulfed a number of villages 
and small rosvns, each continuing to act as a mmor node within the 
agglomeration (srr Hg loS) It may also be applied to many colonial 
ones m Asia and Africa w hich have at least European and rutive nueler 
In other cases, it must be acknowledged that certain functions, e heavj 
and noxious uiduscncs, tend to seek waterfront and railside locations, and 
to be segregated from good homing areas while lighter industries, c g 
cloihzng, profit from cohesion and from tnorcemtrjiJocjtions The more 
desirable sues capable of bcanng high rents, ate pre-empted for tlic highest 
class of housing Once nuclei for various acy activities have been estab- 
lished, Hams and t/Unian believed they would be confirmed and would 
expand by aecrtnon to form disnnetivc land use regions 

None of the three models ouduied above exactly fits an actual nt) , each 
of which Jus KS own uidmdual morphology Nevertheless, thej serve 
as guide-lines towards the understanding of particular towiu, most of 
which cniboJ) elements of each Towns grow by outward acereuon, 
which generally proceeds boih from the main nucleus and from secondary 
nodes, while axul growiJi, too, is often endenc espcciall) along roads 
and railways springing from the centre bidustry, commerce, midcnee 
and other fimetions, ail have their own re<)uirements, and sort themselves 
ouctofarmdutmetuntu Thissorang however, nu> be interfered wth, 
eg by ilic deliberate creation of new suburban fartones and shopping 
centres away from traffic congestion, noise and dirt, and by the intro- 
duction of local auchomy housing esutes in random areas previously 
devoted in the mam to middle-class residences 

Recently, many "gradient studies” have been undertaken, and graplis 
drawn, m further attenipts to discover to what extent there is order in the 
social and material arrangement of towns Though no acceptable model 
lias yet resuhetJ, « has been found that there are rclauonsbips berween 
timc-distancc from a city centre and, (or example, land values, road 
traffic densities, population and housing densities, juvenile delinquency 
rates, the proportions of land used fbr conimcrciaJ purposes, rfianging 
building heights, and so on Most of the quantitative work concermng 
liiesc gradient analyses has ermfirmed die varied findings of Burgess, Hoyt, 
Hams and (Jlinian 
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CENTRIPETAL AND CENTRIFUGAL TENDENCIES 

TIse processes of onuvard extomoa and mcenul change common to 
all developing ones {Vnomi id die U-S-A. as “sequent occapancc”) arc 
subject to both ccntnpctal and centrifugal forces The former, Ws marked 
thin dic^ were before the widespread use of the motor-car, result in 
ccncencnaoit, the Lc^ m dispcnion. 

As C. C. CoIh\ has pointed out,* factois fivouriag the operation of 
ccntnpetal forces, whidi attract some urban functions to the central parts 
of anes include (a) cerum site atmenoas eg a waterfront or a con- 
vergence of routesvaji (t) functional magneosm, sv hicb leads one theatre 
or cinema to attract anodier for the convenience of both management and 
patrons, and clothing shops and warchomn to atnaa garment makers, 
(r) fiincnonal prestige, coaferred, for instance, on a doctor scith a Hirfey 
Street address, (d) human lumrc, eg the desire m be at the centre of 
thmgs, the inercu which leads some people to ebng to sites no longer 
suicable for residence, and avic pndc tvludi mas End expression tn die 
ereroos of presogions adsumseraave bmldmgs even tn the centre of quite 
smaQanes 

Facton encouracing the outward moveaent of urban functions include 
(d) the more open chancter of land away from the crowded centre and 
th-e avaiUbhn of more space for boruontal bmldmg and for car parking 
(h) the frtutranog congesnon of traffic, the noise and the high madence 
of atr poUuQon m the centre (r) tli* lower cost of land and lower rent 
charges ofthe outer urban rone, (d)ibegrowTagobstde5caiccofprDpem 
m the central areas, (e) the boimn desne to live and work m healthier 
and more congcnul aivuoamcnts — lobe half m the country and half m 
the town. 

The flight from the centre of ones began m Bncam carlv on in the 
the mnctecndi Ccnntrv when land m the cenme became too preaous for 
re-housing and when foe dangers of cholera epidemics rcsalang from 
insanitary rongesoon were realised. At first, onlr the wralih) could move 
fat from dieir work, but the mtrodccntoi of mechanised Gtv transport 
and rising Irvmg standards later allowed the less well-to-do also to adopt 
a subuxhan Lfe It t$ now ^cfl> soda commercia] services as arc m 
greatest reed of c e nt ra l sites and best able to pav for them which seek 
town and arj ontres, while residence and mdusny largely unefcr the 
influence of motor canspoii, show an mcreasaig tendenrv to move 
further out. Hieh-class houses become esubhshed most often on ajrv, 

* “Attaals cf the Aisccutsoa of Araencaa Geogrtphen, VoLaj Ijjj ititUiCrd 
m ediadtyUkl Vtircaad C. F Kchn. 
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ftitly high ground (where it costs), industt} on lovser, flatter ground 
near railway*, main roads canals and doelcsides Many of the poorer 
housing areas, now decaying, adjoin factories near whicli ihev were 
csuUished when It Mis necessary for dwworlcing classes to %va!k tossork 

THE CENTRAL AREAS OP TOWNS AND CfTIES 

The buddings near the central area of a large town often cluster round 
in incicne cross-roads (ef CarfiX at Oxford), an tmpomnt bridge 
(f? at Newcastle) or an old maiket-pUcc (f? at Huddersfield) In old 
towns dating from medieval times (e ^ in English cathedral ciucs), these 
buddings are amassed heterogeneously amiMig an intricate maze ofsirects, 
but in planned towis, cspe^ly in the United States, they more often 
form square or rectangular blocks separated from each other by a recti- 
linear road pattern While a few old buddings may remain in this core 
area, most of them have been replaced on several occasiofu, even m the 
New World New roads may have been tcccnily cut or widened and 
perhaps resiligned. but— even us eases where there was heavy atcal 
bombing in the Second World War — street patterns have undergone 
much less change than the buddings whidiline them 

The core area (or C D D ) contains the principal business premises ofa 
town Its chief shopping streets • banks and other ofTices, its depanmenul 
stores and nearly all <cs spcaalucd shops Those who work m tha area 
serve the enttte community and also the surrounding counmtide, while 
those shops and offices winch he ouuidc the town cemrc'are fewer in 
number and more scattered in their discnbuiion and simply serve small 
sections of the populace 

Public buildings such as the town hall or civic cemie, public library and 
art gallery, the general post office, the chief hotels and places of enter- 
timincnt, and often newspaper offices, gather witiuti the central area The 
outer limits, especially m Europe, arc marked by less intensive forms of 
land use, by less imposing buildings oflowcr average height, by the appear- 
ance of motor-car dealers and garages, storage buddings and workshops, 
old houses (once, but rarely now, homes of the wealthy) convened to 
professional and ocher uses and a congenes of low-grade testaurants and 
small shops Biu and raJwaysuuonsareofien located on the margins of 
the C B D , and also perhaps umveraty buildings and technoJogical 
institutes 

Commercial premises throng in city centres because, unnl at any rate 

* In most towiu ccnttil Aoppuig areas account foe about 40 pet cent of the 
town s total retail trade 
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thcUjcfew jfjn.thcwtfpirti of the builr-up areas n ere the moitacccJiiblff 
to the urban and cTtra urban population asa \sbo!c, and also because onlj 
such establishments could afford the scry high rents charged for such 
desirable central sues Centra! offees benefit, too, from s-anous anoUary 
ser«cefconccntratedtnthe«ntraIarea.ef thoscofJaHyen, accountants, 
bant managers and adsemstng agents Theesnstence ofeafes, tobacconists, 
newsagents and hairdressers, gcncrallvjust off the mam streets, where rents 
are low er than along the mam ihorougMates, is an outcome of the large 
turaosers which traj be achieved, etcnbi tnuU retailers, in an area more 
crowded with pedestrians during the da\ thanans other part of thetown 
Buildings within the central area, espcoalls in Nonh America, arc 
often raultwtorci ed, and ma^ reach its-scraper proportions, owing to the 
s-er^ highland laluejplacedoneTccpuonallycompeatii'esifcs Thcrare 
also generallj multa-funcnonal Shops usuall) occupj the ground floors 
so that their window-disptavs maj tempt passers-bj Higher floors, for 
which somewhat lower rents are charged, are usiiall> tenanted bv pro- 
fessional workers and office staffs, or esen b% people aorconceisied with 
essential central senices clothing mamiiacturers. printers, book- 
binders and storage ageno (sre Fig 145, p JJi) 

In the largest ao-s the central sernccs mas be grouped into segregated 
quarters, each pnncspalh desoicd to a spcoalised funenon Thus m 
London there is the Cm (the financul core), Wesmunner (the admini- 
stratire area) and the West End (the mam shopping and theatre area) 
(Onginallv, the Cits of London ssas a mercaode town, the Cm of 
Westminster simpU thcseatofthcRoj-alPalaccand Abbes ) Esenmofc 
spcculisation is found in certain areas, cj mam newspaper oSccs are 
clustered m Fleet Street, banking houses m Lombard Street and tea 
merchants in Minang Lane. On Maahartan there « a financial quarrer 
in the south, a shopping and rtitertainmeno area further nonh Pans 
has a distinct goYcmmental area, separated from the arj’s own adnun* 
istraQve omtre, a coimuerciai area dominated b) large stores and lururs 
mdustnes, a cultural complex and an ent-namments sector 

Since I94j, the pace of change m ttnlral areas alwasi rap’d, has 
aoxlerated. The reasons are vanous («) in mam European countries 
war damage and the obhierabmi of entire baldms blocks has necessita'ed 
widespread rebtnlding (fr) m vutcalls all advanced counmes save the 
Soviet Union the pnvate motor-car has become so commonplace that 
existing ett) centres have become choked with traffic, so denvtng them 
the acccssibihtv which is their lifeblood (t) urban blight, ’ marked bs 
obsolescent and v acated buildu^^ h^h but falling land s alues and rents, 
has set in on the penphenes of ccn tia i a^eas Tbeie have therefore been 
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growing demands for a spate of "urban, renewal” Most cities have plans, 
w most eases at least partially unplemctucd, for the erection sviihin their 
central areas, of newer, raller buildings, broader streets, and pedestrian 
precincts One of the finest examples of the latter is to be found in Rotter- 
dam (see Fig 1S2, p 276). in £ngtand a notable one was pioneered by 
Coventry 

In the past, as well asm the present, shopping areas have ofren been re- 
sued, perhaps as a consequence of the increasing importance of arterial 
roads compared with Mays to the railway station In Newcastle, for 
example, Gramger Street, leadmg to the Cctitral Railway Station, yielded 
place as a shoppmg street to Northumbcrlaiid Street, a contmuanon of a 
mam road leading north from a modem Tyne Bridge In Bradford, 
Market Street leadmg to Forster Square Station, gave way to Broadway 

Recent plans for reduong the volume of motor transport and easing the 
traffic flow m aty centres arc essential for there have already been serious 
losses inland values and m some Amencasi ones the C B D s are already 
degenerating mto "dead hearts " The growth ofpopulation and purchas- 
ing poiver m the outer cones the desire for easier traffic eirculacion and 
increased demands on space, coupled %vuh the extension of communica- 
tion by telephone (reducing the need for face-to-face contacts) have 
already combined to encourage the outisard movement of some retailing 
and office premises Byandlaige, residessnal populations have long since 
fled from the centres of Western ocics, which have become more and more 
workshops rather than living-spaces They are now dead on Sundays and 
at flight except in the ‘ bnghe-Iight ' districts round places of entertain- 
ment Urban renewal programmes must attempt to mamtain these 
central areas as livmg organisms during the rest of the week. 

INDUSTRIAL AREAS IN CHTIES 

Some manufacturing is earned on in most towns Where it is a domi- 
nanc fanction, and earned on tn bigfactoncs, it u usually concentrated on 
or close to important routeways Thus many factoncs line navigabtcl 
nvers, canals, r^ways or the seafront They have recently become morc^ 
numerous alongside arterial roads Heavy industries, rcqiunng bulky raw 
matemls and m some rases also producuig bulky commodities, have the 
greatest need of cheap transport faedmes They may also require large 
quantities of water both for processing and for the removal of effluent 
Some.too eni}tairpo!!iifantf»idnoxio«»flMBei Henceheavyindmtnes 
are often sited b) the sea or a la^e nver generally some distance av, ay from 
all but the meanest, detcnoraiingdwellmg-pUccs and slums, r^ along the 
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Thatnrt cituar> cast of London (Fig 8j) m the New Jencs tnanSci near 
Ness York and on thcCi!um««4{er/««t jouthof Chtcago Smaller ard 
more ipcculiscd mdunnei (f f hehtcncmecnnc texts’es food p-occssmi? 
and furniture) arc quite la ufaaonl) placed alongside rcudr and raJwa« 
ssh'TClhej arc mote often ntcnpCTKdsAuh the terraced house* of their 
cmploseet mtheLancathifcandYorlihjrerm’ltossTs) Thclichtcst 



FK. icfj — \Miica sonte laJjtau] dj^^taant. Otxhsig iitJ frc-'iPi ind-otna 
are common to the jancr fam of many mctrcpciua etna. Heavtst irxl more 
Bosiou* tn&Btnev tu -J> mj» alio. lie the diciiural and etectnery gencra'iae 
utduunn. ccrwme ljr|;e quismice of * utr of m hive vca’vtwie loCin<«B »vl] 
removrd from both the uciii l co«“J>crvul «tu inJ the lorti'clas* ttsdn-nil 
distcirtv Com{u*e Rc |j 

deanert and qaietest mdiBcnea. tmng hrtlc maciuner% but demandtrs 
considerable manual skill arc tho*c iruials concerned with the ijxurv 
trades. ($ bespoke cadorme drcssmalmg jeweUerv riannfacture and 
watcb-repajring along wiiIi pnrong and pubLshire Such occupations 
are most coDveruentl} earned cm lasiTtaU workthopia ornearcity ccEtres. 
sshcre the) often occup) tear premise* and upper floors as in Part* Ness 
York and London (sec Fig *09) 

New ketones are now being btalt on cheap relativeh fiat land on 
mdustnal estates ]ust outside or^n scidemems and m their owti mounds 
in outer suburban areas. The) are moall) low-spread structures tbeir 
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towniandoncfmBntaujdouHcd.andin AcUS A ,>\hfrc there is more 
pnvaic transpon as \\ ell as more space, it imilnphed even more In France 
and the USSR, multi-storcved hviag and high urban densities haic 
been more traditional than in Anglo-Saxon coimtnes and neiAcr Pans 
nor Moscow have such extensne suburbs as London and New York. 



Re t la— Housing densaes- Ib the mnet xoties of indascruS aao taairf b wwng 
areu Tenitn densdf popubied. theogh demoliecQ u graioaSy prodaong 
4 loo wun s g ^Hft of nidi e w i g ate d urban (nccL Far lower huSiaig damoer tit 
found m newer estatn tiave generally l«ea laid out farther from CU) 
costra. The gross denst) in the first ofthete maps u about as bouses m acre, n 
the second ody about 4 (net detmna art closet to jo and ^ rtsyiwcrray) 

Suburbs in Urge anes expand and gam in popuUnon not only throt^h 
migraocKi from more central urban areas but also through uninigration 
from country dtstneo and smaller towns Suburban growth is often 
prcfeiential, and most frequently takes place along and close to significant 
lines ofroad transport, and round suburban railway stations Since motor- 
cars can mo% e fteely along minor streets, there u no particular disadv an- 
tage now in fiUmg up Ac spaces between Ae maintr^c artenesm Aosc 
high-class suburbs where most people possess motor-can The scemcallv 
attraens c areas, and Ae less smoky zones, generally Ae western parts of 
cities m w cstem Ewope (facing the prevailing wands) gam at Ac expense 
of less desirable areas, but since sites and houses in su A favoured tracts 
command higher prices, socia) segregation results. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD UNITS AND REGIONAL SHOPPING 
CENTRES 

In themselves, suburban hoosng areas offer little m Ae w ay of Aops or 
social faahaes or workplaces Beciufe of these defiacnaes, m which 
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ihey^ stand in marked contrast to die inner zones of ton’m, and also in 
coJJtrast to viDagcr, the idea of oe^bbourhood units’ is gaming ground, 
and has been introduced into most New Town plans Such areas — which 
may house op to lo ooo people — arc designed to mclude a varied range of 
shops, at least a primary school church and chapel, and perhaps also a 
public park and community hall or adult education centre 



ICwtrtfJ)' UmuiSuittlnfimiionSmltt 
Fic iii^Ashoppmgp)azannrWtshineion.USA MostUrgcauesintheUnittd 
Scam now potsess enensirc <nir-v^rawn shepptngecncm, desgcicd co serve a 
moionscd pubUe They are very dearoctive of the tountrytide and are con- 
tiibum g lo (he decay of eny core areas. forcuparluRg on the leale shown here 
isunpomblcm dowi»-io»n dropping distneta 

Another recent developiiicnt— springmg largely from suburban 
mobility as compared with the tra/fccrawj of aty centres — is that of the 
regional shopping criitrc, genesally located at a signiiicant route node 
and often including alarge supermarket, and perhaps even a Woolworth’s 
as w ell as plenty of space for parking motor-cars Already such centres arc 
achievmg success sales figures arc expanding much more than those of 
central shopping centres 

The idea of developing regional shopping centres first took hold m the 
USA and it became popular in Drttam in the mid i<>6cs For example, 
a shopping centre was opened at Cowl^ in 1965 to help relieve some of 
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t}jccong«tJon in the licart of rotdjcval OxforJ It includes twoipiraJ or 
parks and is being used not only by people from the city's rural hinterland, 
but also by niotonits travelling along the outer by-pass from North 
Oxford IntheUSA somcofthcseoui-oIWownihoppingcenrrocosef 
more than loo aacs (40 ha) and are accessible to nearly half a million 
people vMthm a driving range of only twenty mmutes The newest of 
them offer as many 11 r 0 000 car spaces The stores themselves, and per- 
haps also office buddings, hotels, cafes, theatres and children’s playgrounds, 
arc gathered together in coscred pedestrian malls There arc notable 
examples near Minneapolis, Heston, Seattle. Detroit and Washington («v 
Pig III) Besides these shopping centres, round which it is expected 
houses may later cluster, there arc now many arterul highway! m the 
USA which provide dnve-m banks, restaurants and cinemas which 
motorists may visit without leasing their cars In these Cases, des elopment 
IS taking on new forms, but tt is sometimes contnbuting almost as much 
to urban sprawl as the noss largely condemned and therefore discarded 
pranice of erecting pnvare houses alongside such toads without filling m 
spaces betw een them a practice known as “nbbon” des elopment 

OPEN SPACES 

All towns, even wnthin their inner zones, are to some extent broken tip 
by the occurrence of open spaces in the form of streets, roads, radwayi. 
^larkct places, car pltks, temporarily dctcUcTlan d [rcsuiiine.tnmostws 
Tpm rccent^lum clearances and the demolition of obsolescent buddings), 
pnvstp and public garden s, rccrcalional parks and playing fields, schoo l 
playgroun ds and m many eases even patches ^ w ood i and and tarnilan d 

Many histone towns contain urban tracts w hicnwe not subject to the 
operation of a market economy and are not usually at the disposal of the 
highest bidder They include the preemets of medieval castles tg at 
Richmond (Yorkshire), abbeys, cf at York, cathedrals eg at Chichester 
and the surrounds of royal palaces, eg in London Most of these open 
spaces arc available for public enjoyrnent. and arc pleasantly secluded 
from the wont of traffic noises, smdls and acoviry Public parks eg 
St James’s Park and Hyde Park m London, Central Park on Manhattan, 
the several lakeside parks of Chicago, and Pnnccs Street Gardens in 
Edinburgh, are among other open enclaves which interrupt the tonal 
arrangements of towns, and which sometunes aa as divides between 
different functional regions Some of these islands of quiet ate unsuited 
to buJdiDg, but most are presenred from it by deliberate municipal 
pohey 
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In aties such as Pans and ^^emu, oW lines of fbrtificanoti have been 
socccssivcly broken down ro malce way for broad, trec-]ined boidevards 
London has a partiadarly green appearance owing to the c^iscencc of 
numerous large town gardens usu^ bordered by Georgian or earlier 
residences They arc parncutarly notable in Bloomsbury Here are 
embodied some of Ebenezer Howard's Garden City notions, where 
samples of town and country are happily Wended in an urban settlement 

THE RURURBAN FRINGE 

Beyond the mam built-up areas of large ones, as sve have seen, there is 
usually a tract of land which may contain not only new shoppmg clusters, 
dornuiory villages and towns, occasional modem factories, often only one 
storey high, and scattered expensive houses with large gardens but also 
playing-fields, golf courses, eoHcges and universities, airports sewagf 
works, hospitals and expanses of &rinland used mainly for market- 
gardenmg and the produenon of milk ‘^esc vatietLland uses are all 
closely asioeated with the (own of which they are charactcnstic, The^ 



Chapter XVI 

The Population Structure of Towns 

THE HUMAN RESOURCES OF TOWNS 

To geographcn, ai ^ cU as jooologun, the people who live and wort in 
towtis, or who visit them for shopping, amusement, instruction, medical 
attention, and so on, are an essentia] partof urban studies Irmas, m fac^ 
be argued that towns arc even more the people who inhabit and benefit 
from them than the buddings and thoroughfares which matenalJj 
distinguish them 

The smooth working of a town as an ennty depends partly on the 
efiinency of its miiniapal sennets, uacludmg transpon, but even more on 
the extent to which its atizens are willing to regard ihemselves and to 
act as a united communit)'. If the) are ngidly comporanentalised hf 
theu social, economic, et^c and pohcical affliaoom, the town wnll 
consist inercl) of a coUecaon of segregated units superficially joined 
together b> saeea and buildings, and it will not funraon satisfactonl) 

VARIATIONS IN URBAN POPULATION DENSITIES 

Both rural and urban population densities vary from countrj’ to country 
The highest rural densities, reaching a,50o to 4.000 per square mde in 
parts of Java, Egypt, the Ganges and Yangtsc ddcas, may be compared 
s«tb urban densiaes of 700.000 m Victoria (Hong Kong} and 4)0,000 in 
parts of central Calcutta and Old Delhi Western ones have much lower 
densities Paris, one of the most congested, reaches nearly 90000 per 
square nule, » r more than twice the dcmicy of the County of London. 
Bneam’s worst industrial slams rarely rea^ zoo.ooo per square mde 
(f 300 per acre), and m the New Towns the residential districts average 
only about 50 per acre, gross densities being less ibm 10 pet acre 

Industrial cincs, cspcaallv the older ones, generally show higher 
densines than resort centres and dormitory towns Many towns in 
northern England, with a high ptoporaon of working-class anaens are 
more crowded than the newer towns of southern England, though, of 
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cmirsf, much depend? on hoiv ^eaeroatly wwtj hoandjnes arc dra^vn 
\vhcn cxaminmg relative dciiitun 

WitUm a single Western aty, dw cetitnl area nomully has very few 
residents, and luj, uidccd, been rcicned to as “an extending cntec” (by 
A £. Snuiles in Ton nx mJ Citiei) But densmes arc high immediately 
beyond this "crater,” and then generally decline ounvards towards the 
newer, beticr-cljss suburbs. The Jfcff>nc« of the popubiion gradicnr 
vanes along difiercnt radii, cspccully if the town has a "scctot” structure 
(see p 340), and may be modified further hy the nostenee of sub-cemres 
whi^ base their own retailing and perhaps mdiutml dutnets Never- 
theless. the new-er. outer parts of Westem ones ahvays show lower 
densities than the inner and older para Non-Wcsiem ones present a 
different paoem densmes arc high near the centre, where the w eahhicr 
people live, perhaps in the same buildings as their sliops and workshops, 
and they arc also high on die fringes, where the poorer people and rural 
immigrants dwell, often in modem slums Only recently, as transport 
has improved, hate soine of the uppcf*<JaJs begun to move our info 
Western-type suburbs 

In the uuier core of a Westem city compention for businns pRiniscs u 
keen Land value ate high, and few people can afford to reside there 
except these nch enough and xealous enough to enjoy to the full the 
social and eulrural life of a city cm0r. such as those who occupy, for 
iniunce, the snll fashionable and wcIl-numQmed Georgun town houses 
of centra] London. To some other groups, central houses, or at least 
rooms, may be cither essentui or highly desirable, e f to hotclien and 
carecakers, and to employees in restaurants, theatres and aoemis who 
work late ar night The inner com of most nno, however, remain 
population deserts dunng the darkest houn, though flooded with people 
during the w orking day Chicago's central business disena, for example, 
has barely 6,000 pemunent residents but lu buddings accommodate 
nearly a million workers during office hours 

Inner rcsidcntul areas support large numbers of poorly-paid people at 
high densities because such residents can neither afford to buy much land 
nor to pay high transport cosu They rarely possess private motor-cars 
and they need to be within a diort distance of their woHc They often 
occupy small ninetecnth-century terraced houses built at a time when 
Urge gardens were regarded as exclusive to the ncli. Some, in 
Glasgow’s Gorbah, ate accommodated in tall apartment booses which 
have degenerated into mucrahle slums, others in sub-standard back-to- 
back bouses As tliese arc demolished in ihc interesrs of hygiene and good 
living, ibeu residents may be rehomed in newer blocks of flats, ej the 
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prc w-ar Quarry Hill flats m Lceils and die post s\ ar Park HiU flats in 
Sheffield (fee Fig na) for such people may snil prefer to Use dose to 
their neighboun Budding high does not neccssanl) inrrcase housmg 
dcmiaes as the need for light open spaces and traffic mobility now 
dcniands that individual blocks arc well separated fiom each other 



{C»7Tcjy Oty A/:hM{t, Shi^U 
Fic iia— Park HiU FUrs. Sbe&td. take most large low&s and ones, Sheffield has 
ondertaken a oumber of post «v urbao tmevii p i tge e t t Affloog ehnn, jlimi 
dearanee and tdiouacg have loomed targe Under tbe Park HHl sdieme 
SSuttnrrd here nearly i ooo flats aod mauceertes hare ben provided on a 
cleared hillade above the MtdUod Railveay «aQC>n. MovemeDt within the fia 
block] IS only ci part by vemeal bit, for (be bilbdojx conioun allow all but tbe 
top floor of tbe four to tm «orey blocks to be directly a c ce s nMe at one end 
from ground level. Within, decks run tbe whole length of the irregularly aligned 

building] Cbeie decks pTOTid. room for diildjen to play and for adults to meet 

they are open (o (be sky on one sde and allow for extensive view]. W thin easy 
reach of (lie city centre (be devefopmern nevertheless has it] own shops, public 
houses, social amenincs and plsygrouads, and its nirrounds have been (o some 
exKnrcidiaaced bylandseapuig 


On modem council estates usually ctected futtii"C fiom ffie atys 
central area than flat blocks, and designed to accommodate not onlv 
older displaced families, but also new ones populaQon densities arc mjcb 
Jon a than m a at) s inner bousing zone Land is geo'ralK cheaper and 
there is often room, even on authonty estates for a scim-dcuched lavout 
for both kitchen and flow er gardens and perhaps also for garages. Sofl 
lighter densincs arc usually achtered on private estates, and cspecialK m 
upper-class suburbs where spacc-coRsuming bungalows and other 
dmehed houses are characiensoc. Here on the urban penpherr low- 
land values rstcourage a lower m ensity of land use thanis cus omiry near 
town centres Here loo where faoo^g densities arc least, the afiuent 
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on not only rfoiJ to bo) UiSt mas of bnJ » n»"l' 'I''*' 
boosts, Iht) ton slso sITotd to piy tht pncc of a longer joutnty to and 
from V otk, and to own their own motor \ch>cks 


BUBAL AND UBBAN SOCIAL GROUPINGS 
R„„l socttttts art rtlauvcl) homogtntoos and 
arc more heterogeneous m occupation and 

by weaker kinship and community ties, and they weekly 

pLplearc accustomed to make diilyjoun^ys from k^ome 

journeys from farmstead to inark^ to work different 

Vex there are often longer and less ° ^fd.ng Se 

journeys to shops and entettimnicnt House 

Bon, one toss-n to anothtt, Bon, very high 

incomes show more s anecy than rural ones, they 8 

differences bctsscen one toum ^ ano employees, 

mdustnal town, over cwo-thirds of the . one-tlurd 

w hereas m llkley . a nearby dornutory town, the fig u i^niy^ 

Higher income groups tend ,„gnating industrial otics 

loncs of towns but abo from the older. -...-r (tismcn 

into newer, expanding towns and pa.pbcral commuter distncn 

THE AGE COMPOSITION OF TOWNS 

Urbanandruralarcasvarycomidr^blyinthe^^^^^ 

populations In both advanced and dw op S , 
movement of young, vnprous md ”°“ne supplied with a high 
urban areas acates imbalance, the ‘®" couW villages being 

proportion of people in the 30 to Jo age gr p. , , of old people 

left with large numbers of the who upon retirement, at 

The latter are often joined J the country In 

least m developed countnes ^ ^s the Central Massif 

some dispersal areas, e ? regions of ddl^lT soime adults and 

ofFranccandthcHighl3nd$ofScoiland.t ce , ^ jnd farms are 

then children is so large that village schoob close down and 
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abandoned If, howc\ct, the migntHms are predonunanily from over- 
ciottdcd areas of agricultural poverty, eg soutbem Italj, then rural 
undci-cmploj'mcnt u reduced and die renuinmg firmcrs — perhaps in 
consetjuence able to enlarge theu holdings — may thus be able to improve 
their lising standards 

When romis cease to attract rural nugrants, perhaps because their 
industries contract, their populaaons tend to show a nsmg average age 


Inglftnev^Wilct ftSo'^da 
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Pt'O^Upi rtrwiae* 

Fic tij — Aee*eraphs for EagUnd and ^ al*v Rhoodda and Di'aley (1966 simple 
enuuO Ithondia has fe'i-tT people in the and tn the a^a9 age-groupi, and 
mon in the 40-d( gro'ipi than the country at a •'hole Da«ley iho«i lest 
unbalance than East Kilbnde. but had }$ per rent of in population m the o-t? 
group tndtnJy Jo y pereent m cheoter^S group ta ig 66 CoftautShof^ii 
30 per cent and nearly 1 J J per tent lerpecovel) 

In extreme cases, for example m the declining coabminuig towns of the 
Rhondda, the js to 69 age group has brrome larger than the 20 to 3-1 
group (see Hg 113) 

Nen towns, such as those round London and Glasgow, attract m 
particular yovtng mamol couples with children, who may set up their 
fine homes there and value die spaaoumess these planned settlements 
provide Aged people arc in a marked mmonty smee thev are hard to 
mov e, and the later middle-aged are goictaliy old enough to have alrcadv 
bought thetr own houses m the oscrspiU city and are therefore unwiUmg 
to mote While England and Wales as a whole shows the following age 
group percentages (1966) 309 m die o to 19 age group 3i_»mthe20to 
44 group, and I2_t m the over-65 g^tonp. East Kilbnde, a Glasgow over 
spill town, had m its early years about 40 pet cent of its population m the 
first group, 30 per cent m the second, and only 2 per cent m the third. 
Many urban setdements m Afiica, Asiatic Russia and tropical Asia have 
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..mJir =6t con.ro.mon>. ihc JO w 40 rofc ago group kr"? parr.rolarig 

'Trouro oro.r »ai.fc .corn and .pa. a.o favourcJ ^ r«rrJ ^pjr. 
.ho gnrmUy .uppor. more than dur a.cragr uumte of old propir. 
nh.lt no. vet) lonn. ha. e an tarn, of joung adult. 

A .mgic brpt CO .ho« .run) age too.po....on '’”0 ”“^™ 
aiffccrpam Near >ht cent, for taao'plo. the' n oftm a .emng 

a»...c,”'^v„.h attommoJa.ion for tolitgt anj ^ 

nu,«. and offitt-norlm. cptcall) ..he >hr" 

hoo.c nhirh .. In. btm ta.y roconve. In.o apartmen n 

rhrrr .. a prrtcndmnrt of ..nglt me and >'on.m ug ^ ^ 

older Undladic ... ell the nun.h. t of ftnulo » ® ™,„t, 

the poorer honong area., domrm.ed hy ''"'“"6-^'“ 

.here no., nil) a lugl. pccc.ape of ,0005 

tlul Jren. 3 pattern repeateJ on m«t authon^ ” r 1 1 J.„ m the family 
con jj often altocatetl jccofJing to il>c nam^ o t prororcon of 
The age-pytamida of private estates moall) reveal a ° 

.nralle? oSy nurldk-aged farmlc. ..h.Ir 
more n.,,o..ly band, bur draplay a dormc Ure-nn Jdle-agrd .peead 

THE SEX COMPOSmON OF TOWNS 

E.en rf. . rgnore .he f.c rha. m m»t X 'd’wJctS 

tn the numbers of men and women (e < tf>5 jf,mmjnnc m ace 
rhee are aboo. .07 fenulc .0 .00 .mK n.alc Xn .K 

gro„p.„.o,,a„a=,<0,4.fcn.lc.o^.beo,l^;^»dcp^^^^^^^ 

oldest), towns vary grcail) in kx eompostt i,.,vv industry, 

bas«;;mnmg toJm^and d.osc numly eoruremed - 

there n an eLs of males, whsle m scrvj« mU. 

snull market towns, and centres of light >n ,n ceruin 

females oumumWr men Women „ and shops and in 

good residential areas withm easy ‘«^V ^\'™ ncton where more 

such London borouglis as Hampstead an • ^ 

domestic servants ilun arc new usual arc emp o>e . j 

In die developing areas of troptcal Asuan because there 

young adult males who migrate from coimwy common later 

IS often less w otk for w omen than "J'"® „„,e esublnhcd 

for women to tom iheir menfolk when the lat e n„,i,rlv noticeable 

.».r.co,y ™pl.) men. &,lv depunue. ■« P>™™'”P 3 d foe. 
rn .«y hepe ro..-,;, ..hero greorer etoge. m urodc of h.c 
* In Worthing femdes ootmitnber men by 3 » » 
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Flc 114 — Age- and >ex-group for Cakuru. Calcutta u not unlike many Urge 
aties in the developuig cotmcnn which arc now expcnencuig rapid urbanisiQon. 
Thne arc fewer fenules dun main tn every age-group, and >oiing and early 
middle-aged iqcd are the most tuunerocu of all the groups Contrast the unall 
^ctjon of the tool population over jp (lew than 2 j pvt cent) with the pereenlage 
(r ispercentlfotEngUadaod^aln 

and adjusunent is less easy Thus m Calcutta (see fig iid). oim ewed 
women by mote than 175 to 100, wbde u Indian towns of about 50 to 
200,000 population they ouaumber nomea by only about 220 to 100 

FEHnUTV AND MQRTAUTY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 

Fertility is generally higher m rural areas dun m urban, and &nnmg 
populations usually produce larger (aculies iban at) , especially large cit) 
populations This is perhaps because (a) rural houses arc often larger 
than town houses, (J) in the country esen small children can usually help 
with dail^ chores, (r) towns provide more diversions, and (i) towns- 
people are usuall) better educated and mtwe conversant with birth control 
methods In the Ness Towns of advanced countries, hots ever, fertility 
rates may be as high as m rural areas foe. as sse saw above. New Towns 
tend to has c a large number of young ssTimcn of chdd-beatmg age while 
rural areas often have an e.\ccss of old people 

Higher levels o f urban ferohtj arcreach^ in some countnes and towns 

thanmothen These vanaaonsappeattobedue todiffarenewm occupa- 

Qonal, social and mduscnal scniaurcs. For etample industrial towns m 
nofthem England, central Scotland and South Walo all show higher 
fertilics rates than the tosvns of soutb-easrem England. Rsmgn-bom. 
espcciallj coloured groups, arc gatenUy more fertile than naave-bom, 
CTjtainly in Britain, probably bemuse si^ ouaens are very conscious of 
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.h» mmomy »d .I'o b«>u« .l«y ■»» ‘h' 

wthmadeqiutes3mtaiK«nga\clfccpli) im« onlv i6 Years. 

„ chol... tn .he “2 « “ 

m Manchester 2 <) yean, fompated s\»in 4 ju„,s,rtlfra Country- 

r,z:::?S=L" 

Im ioln..ou. d.«., end in»y *«'<“' “ r"> ' 

.he .d.r.,e„ or hy^e»e — °o 
med.e.1 .ervice. in Western e... ee ge. My " 

.ho« of ntil >teu. lo lieil.h , f|„„ coonliy d».I«> 

atia, m some cues to a more satufaetory 

because doaors ana hospital s^vices arc concen^ ^ 

advanced cotmtties as the United Stat« . /jjj j),,. arawbacks of 
generally found in the smaller towns, v ^,,.,i. .pread but lack the 
dose-knit groups among which epidemics may easily p 
best medical skilb and health services except London (a 

E.,6h.,d end W.le. Jl .he b.ge 

.peeal eeK. ..here .he he,. J«d,ol end 

have higher monih.) retei l^n conded end leu eiineiive 

industrial tow ns of northern EngUnd 

to the medical profession— are much m humid 

dispersed, cleaner towns of south-eastern nq Bntjin shosv higher 
cloudy, less rewarding farmmg a^as of 
death rates than the richer farmlands of low 

ETHNIC VARIATIONS WITHIN TOWNS 
Many large towns luve a congenes of T-pl^ 
religion, nationality and rawl , jadmg strength to ns 

helping to enneh the life of a town “ integration 

cultural endosvment. pose obviow the differences arc 

and assimilanon This may tesidt, espcci y 
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[O' rf«)r Ln fed Sfaf« /rt/pr? af (in SffViff 
Fic 1 1 5 — Chinatown, San Francisco Saa Francisco bouts the largest onental 
population of any cicy outside she ftr East Here in Chinatown where 
most of the onencals live there u a mingling of Eastern and 'Western 
architecture dress and street signs The Chinese hand bundiy has now given 
way to a modem self-service laundry bicy^Jes and nckshawT to motor-cars 
and parking meten 

wde in either imposed or voluntary seercgaiion i f the virtuaDj com 
pJete confinement of individual groups to pamcular seaori of the rossu 
(see Fig 1 1 5) 

Chicago and New York furnish good examples of large aties sviih 
mixed populations In both, the poorest imrmgrant groups at first Imd 
the onlv accommodation they can afford is m roommg distnas near the 
centre gencraHy m large houses ongutaUy occupied by weaithy rcside/tcs 
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but now (liviticJ up into siiull apartmcntt Here they settle Josv'n in 
e*irtmely hiith dcnjitiei In Chicat^ the oldest immijrant proups 
(nttinl) Cennant, Scan Jmas lana anJ Iriiti) has e long since left thu now 
dibpiJatCil, congested area They have become animilatcd as Amcncans 
and are dtrpersed throiighflut tlie urban area, inchidmg (he ourer 
suburbs 'theirplacrsncarthcLoopliavcbccntaVcnby later iimmgrants 
(e ( Italians, Cacchs and Uussians) many of whom are now moving out 
in ihcir turn to form less segregated groups, tnamly m the somewhat 
better wotkuie-clasi lone Negroes, who first began to nugrate into 
Chieagofrom rheKruthem States at the end of the Tint World War. and 
now nunilier nearly a nitllion, cluster in a north south belt about 4 miles 
(6 Lm} long, half a mde (0 ft km) wide on the south central side of the 
nty Theif expansion beyond tins unkempt rtslour ed tone u very diHicult 
because of white intimidation and lease resmciioru Nevertheless, as the 
Negreei prosper, the more a/Boent gradiuUy infiltrate southsvardi to 
take over, at first piecemeal, property abandoned by whites Their 
ctstwluleneighboun then in turn slowly retreat before tbetradsanee, so 
allowing the highly segregated Ulack IJelt to extend itself The family 
hotsaet thus transferred to Negro ocmptiim arc then usually convened 
into apartment units into each of wKwh are crowded several coloured 
families Desides the black licit, Chicago has a small segregated China* 
toviTi, and a number of lesi regidly defined areai blown as Little Italy . 
Little Wales, the Jewish Ghetto and toon 
In New Vork, at in Chicago, there remain many foreign rjiianets,'' 
espeaally on Manliaitan'slowerrastiide, and m Harlem where the city’s 
wont slums ate to be found In these arras gather the more indigent of 
the recent arrsvats, many of whom fail to find cmj’loymciit and go on 
relief Harlem, the segregated Negro quarter covets about J iq miles 
(ls<j km) and houses nearly half a miHioii Negroes who have their ovni 
businesses, entCTlainmcnts and ptares of wonhip, as in Chicago s Ulack 
Dele Pressing on the Negro quarter which u now spreading towards 
Central Park, is an expanding at ea occupied chiefly by recent immigrants 
from Puerto Uico, most of w hom arc ill educated scini'skilled and like 
the Negroes, confined to poor areas There are also in New York v cry 
large numbers of Irish ettuens (more than in Dublin) and Italians (more 
than in Home) Neither of these natronai groups su/Ters much from 
discrimination They have been part of the city s population for a long 
time, and arc fairly widely dispersed tboughthcre do exist focsoaaland 
Imguuiic reasons, certain compact settlements of Italians mostly of peasant 
origin and little education, and similar groups of Greeks and other 
southern Eurqpeatu IJUlfthe^cwimthcUnueJStatcshvcanNew York 
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and there arc far more there than injenualem Half the total have their 
homes in Brooklyn, w here they retain many of the sooal customs thetr 
forebears brought in from the Old World 

NATIONAL, RELIGIOUS AND UNGUISTtC VARIATIONS 
AMONG URBAN POPULATIONS 

Where towns include among thetr populations peoples of diverse 
natio nali ties, crecds and langtuges, there is a marked tendenev for 
distinctive groups to separate out from the rest, sometimes owing to 
prejudice among the dominant community and the discnminatorv 
pohacs It adopts, sometimes owing to a natunl soaal desire to In e with 
one’s compatnots, who speak the same tongue, attend the same church, 
and share similar social habiu 

Among the most dutmenve groups the Jews have preserved their 
separate arban conuntmiaes, partly bcouse of the soaal osttacasm whjdi 
Chnmans and follow ers of other faiths have often exerased, and partly 
because of their own contuiumg desire to preserTc their identity and 
oppose assumlanon whatever their economic status ''Ghettoes'' have 
long been charaaenmc of East European and other towns, mcluding 
several in the New World, Chicago and Monneal In England, there 
are Urge numbers ofjewT m Manchester and Leeds, where they are largely 
employ ed m the garment trades, most are licu'ed to specific parts of these 
ones, though, like other groups, they graduallv spread outwards as they 
prosper and as the areas they have made their own dctenora'’e m con- 
diQon and dep r ecate m value 

In the old Mooruh towns of Spam (e ^ Valenca and Granada), n(^ 
only were there separate Moslem and Jewish sectors, there was also a 
distinct Christian quarter After the conquest ofthc final remnants of the 
Moorish kmgdom in 149Z, the towns were laigely Chnsoamsed. but the 
Moors were allowed to occupy new quarters outside the walls The 
Jews, some of whom accepted Christian coQVt.TSicin, at least taatlv, were 
penmtred to remam m their omt durncr though their numbers declined 
under persect-non. In many towns m the Ncai East and m North-west 
Africa, small Christian and Jewish communities are segregated from the 
larger Moslem ones, w hilc m India there are citJusive soaal gronpmes ol 
Hindus and Mohammedans. In Noithcm Ireland, people from the pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic quaners of towns such as Belfast and 
Londonderry ofi«i clash with Protestantekments, who in the mam, live 
aTdiSreise/.veee', esjaaasiyisahepwwRsrA'Bcf 

The problem of language is acute m Eastern Canada (espeaailv m 
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century Ireland, and b) both Bntuh and French in their colonul townj 
m Asu and Afnca, ^hcrc the segregation of impenalist and native 
communities was motivated bj both hjgiemc and political considerations 
In Shanghai, tv-m Bntish and French settlements were founded down- 
river from the anaent Chinese walled at) (see Fig ii6), whileanormal 
feature of the more important Indian ones came to be the British appen- 
dages laid out m dean avil and mihiar) Imcs Other planned towns sown 
m alien temtorv by an mvading power mdude the ‘ bastides" of southern 
France, the castle towns of North Wales and the Tartar cit) of Peking 
It w as onlv outside the w alls of such mihur) bases that native people were 
for long permitted to reside and trade m their own extramural quarten 
Reference has already been made to some of the different nationahncs 
represenied among the populatio"$ofChicago and New Yorlc(sfrp 261) 
In Australu nanond diversit) is more recent While the % ast majont) of 
Australians have Bntish forbears, most post-war immigraats into the 
Urge attes ha\c come from the Eoropean mainland. These New Aus- 
trahans, like urban immigraou m other countnes, have tended to sort 
thnmelres out according to their incomes, occupanons and national 
habits Thusinost ofthe peoplewbohaveenteredfromltal) andCreece 
have found accommodaaon m the more central areas of the large ones 
1 1 in areas where land values may be high but housing is cheap and low- 
grade, and where mdustnal works are near at hand Immierancs from 
Germany , Poland and other Central and West European countnes on the 
other hmd, mostly seek homes in somewhat better dtstnets, and dispel 
ihcrasches more The bat suburbs, the seaside residential areas of 
Melbourne and Bnsbane, have the highest proportion of Bntish-bom 
stocks (Peter Scott, “The Populanon Structure of Australian Ona, 
Cfpgrflp/iiMl JeumiT) 


SKIN COLOUR AS A SEGREGATING FACTOR IN 
TOWNS 

Different ethnic groups have come to be most nonceabK segregated tn 
Watem ones when they have diAerendy coloured skias Dnhdmons 
and tension are at a maximum in the United States and m South Afnca, 
where they are not infrcquentlv expressed ra rare nots and at a minimum 
m Lann Amenca, apeoally m Brazil, where frequent intcnnamaee has 
produced a wide range of colour varuDoos, and where ii is onlv of slight 
advanuge to be white 

In Amencan and South African, emes the whi'c clement is alwavs 
obminaiir, c 4 c cofeonrJ su^Kmixiare. fls lAe iJ S A , A’egrocs' Aitisr ihc 
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only Urge minority group (oi cr jo per cent of the total populanon), but. 
alihoogh present in large numben tn manv ariM. th'^ are ereryn here 
outnumbered b) whites In South Afnea on the other hand, N^rota 
form a clear niajonty of the whole population, and there arc also con* 
iiderahlc numbers of ocher racial groups, almost equally despised by most 
of the -whites, I e Cape Coloured and Indian In Johannesburg it is the 
Afnean Negro element which u most numerous, in Cape Town the 
Cape Coloured, m Dutban, the tndun. with the Alncan a close second. 
The South Afnean Government's avowed objea is to confine ihescnon- 
whitc communities to liicit own rigidly defined urban areas though of 
course there has long been in operation a natural process of separation 
The rapid growth of Afnean immigration into Johannesburg brought 
chaos, tumbledown slums such at Sophutown deseloped. especially m 
the 19401 and 19505 and were a reproach to the aty authotilics 'Ihey 
became notorious for their tnsamtary living conditions, their disease, 
immotility, dlegal brewing gang ssarfarc and lawlessness and are now 
in the course of demolition In their place, the Government is mass- 
producing cheap but decently eorntnieted durable houses in an area set 
atidc for African occupation on the south-western side of the city The 
ittici apartheid policy remains 

Since the Second World War the tmmigrauon into Sntain of large 
numbers of Onnsh cifueni from the “Coloured Commonwealth*’ has 
caused concern to many white people in the ciees ihev have mwt often 
chosen to enier, despire thetr value in industry, hmpitals and transport 
aervjccs andthegaiet) the) hateadded to the grey Jtrecti by rhnr dress. 
No form of legal segrcgarion 1$ ptactued, but the newcomers nevertheless 
tend CO separate themselves from native-born Drirtsh people, not mainl) 
through thetr fears of white inttniidation but chiefly through their need 
of cheap houung the greater socul satufaction they denve from living 
close together, theu similar customs and~in the case of Indans and 
Pakistanw. and West Afneans — their shared language The officul policy 
ts aimed at dispersal and eventuJ integration with natts’e-bcm people 
Schooling IS helping this process, though the education of many coloured 
children us schools shared hy lighter siunned boys and girls presentt its 
own problems, which arc particufaH) acute m WoNcrhampfon (over 
to pet cent of wihose Khoolchddren ase of immigrant origin) Hirmnig- 
hans (oeuly 9 per cent), Derby (S per cent) Warfey, Leicester and 
(ludiienfield (over 7 per cent) Bradibtd and Nottingham (nearly 7 per 
«cni) 

Several IlrUiih pom have long bad roloured distrscts m thesr dock 
4 rrai.r,if Liniehotae in London and 'Hgcr Day tn Card tT The entry of 
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large aamhen of coloured pet^e info taland romu and ana u a new 
phenomenon. These immigrants rend to settle, at first, m the older 
residcntul distncts bem'cen die central business areas aad the snfcnrfcs, 
i.f m* twilight ’ areas.fonnerlydoniicaiedbylArgc.middle-classhouses, 
butnos^ occupiedb} thepoorcmorlmg danes. Gradually, as m North 
Amenca at an earher date, they become more stable and, as (heir earnings 
improve, they migrate onwards towards the inner maigms of the more 
open suburbs, where thev occasimially white prejudice There is, 

as yet, htde social intcnmxmg of coloured immigrant and nam-e-bora 
Bnnsh, and more inter^ommunitv tension cxisQ than between nattve- 
botn and, for example, Irish and Italian incomers. 
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Urban Problems 

FOOD AND WATER SUPPLIES 

. r'l..^,^ V fov.-m couU not ct>n\e into tcing until the 

Asv-cuv. inClupief ‘ a food lurpliw Now- 

lutTouadmg litg/farm lurpluset in many ram of 

ada^i, v> iih modem jw difficulty in obammg food, even 

fmm 1^’'“!.'? lol^folk .n >dcqu>K it' t™ >” ■Im'"?"' 

coi»mc thcK ,mVo .nj mffic hoM-up. 

economic planning poor ^ , . 

'^'°"'t^j^r“i«vrppb «°^'t ^ 

Ucpiobkinor.. t" PP ) ^ .dv«,cd eounmti 

to citits It ti btconimg p„ tbty coiutiiiit 

M “''■I'J L PS pot ctnt of ic &..h’. 
The root of the P j oceans and m ice-caps The rc- 

aurface “ T^rlutcd and of.cn polluted Over Wf uneeded 

'i alJut a third for induury, 10 per cent fot domestic use. 
for agriculture. * developing countnes, lack a clean supply of 
Mtny f »"■ ™^V. 1 « ll».. . third of tht t.,h» popolt- 

fttth w..tt In W» ■ r^j „th dntttt. « 

non ha “ f”' „ Ctlcnta a booao pot.bk mtti a 

tI.oltt.a=»Jtnt.c r„ 

supplies. 
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Most Urge ones hat c to ieclc vkitcr from tLstant sources. New York 
a m part supplied from resenoirs m the Catskills too miles (l6o km) 
awat but sail runs short dunng occasso^l dnyjghts. lo Water Board o 
nov. mvcsDgattng the companasc costs of adding to its supplies bv 
building a large desaluunon plant nm by atomic en-rgv er pping ss-atei 
from rcscr\-oin 600 miles (960 tm) awaj Los Ansteles ts in an ettn 
uoTseposiron. Foot fifthsofatswatertsatpreseat brought b) agoeduen 
from the O?. cas vallc) m the Sierra Nevada and from the River Colorado, 
the rest from local w ells The citj u noss eonsidenng whether to tap the 
Columbu River 800 miles (1.290 km) awa), o- — hke New York — to 
undertake the brge-scale expensive, desaluunon of o'^shorc $ea-» atcr 
The demands made on svatcr b) urban ifidosmes, pon er^szaaons and 
domestic premises are gro\s-mg at a much faster rate than the growth of 
populauon. In England and Wales, for example 700 million gallons of 
wata wne provided b) pubhc undertakings m 1900, 2.500 m 1967 It is 
expect'd that the btta fi^e will double b> A.D sooa htanj wells are 
pcldmg less than thes did. nver poUouon u a coonnumg esnl and the 
remaining wata resources — mosds in thmh 'peopled h1ghl^nd areas of 
abundant rain-'ire fir fratn mans eonsumsg ccnacs. la chnr search for 
addinonal resavoir sites, Liverpool and Birmmgbam are facing growing 
oppoiiooQ from Welsh Naootuhrts. Glasgow, examining potenttal sites 
m die Scottish Kighlanda, and Manchesta, seeking more sources in the 
Lake Distncx, corounta restscanoe &om bodies coacerned wnh she 
presasaoon of the natural beajoes of dieeountrvside especuU} m areas 
da^nated as Naoctnal Parks and tunire reservo. In 1963 the Bnnsh 
Govttiunait set up a Wata Resources Board to msxsngate future needs 
and to advise on what aetton should be taken to m*tt than. I’ller alix 
It IS examining th' feasibiLt) of co ns tructing barrages aaoss Morecamhe 
Bay, Solwav Firth, the Wash and die Dee estuar> m orda to provide 
new &eshwata lika comparable wtib Lake IJsxl m she Nethalinds. 


URBAN SPRAWL 

As we hare seen, aoes tend to grow outwards and — at least m the 
developed world — to extend tbeir housmg areas at losva and lower 
dmsiOes as die distance &om die enme mcreases Suburban viHadom is 
pamcalarly extensive m the United Sta^ and Australasia, but even m 
such small countries as Bruam which have more smngait planning 
controls urban sprawl, a cc elerated by the growing use of the private 
motor.<ar, is consuming more and more good agricultural land. In 
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Furopc as a whole, population in the itrhan (hnges grew about two and a 
tuir times as /asc as in more centra! housing areas bettvecn 1940 and 1950, 
and five times ai fast between J9ioaad 19^ 

In Japan the area coscred by towns and cities ahead) amounts lo a 
fifth of the cultivable area, for sctilcmcnts. Idee farmlatid. prefer flat or 
gently sloping ground In Bigluu) and Wales, the proportion of urban 
land doubled between 1900 and i960 to occupy j i per cent of the toul 
area, by ioeo the percentage u likely to be 16, a comparatively modest 
increase made possible b> the acceptance of higher budding densities than 



ihwc of the 19J05 (R. H Best, ' Recent Changes and Future Prospects of 
Land Use m England and Wales,’ Ctogfsphicti} Journal) Such an in- 
crease, whde reducing the amenity value of much of the more accessible 
countryside, need not, however, result in a reduction of Brimh food 
supplies because, (d) further agncultutai intcnsdlcation is snli possible, 
(b) private garden produce is by no means negligible 

In Its atcempa to limit urban sprawl Dntain— in common inrh some 
other CDuntnes — ^has introduced building high” schemes, the pceserva- 
non, where practicable, ofgiecn belu round ta large atics, and the plan- 
ning of New Towru («e Chapter XVIR), designed mainly to house 
‘ overspill populations 

As David Thomas has pomted out (in “London’s Green Belt the 
Evolution of an Idea.” Gfographkuljomal), proposals to limit the spread 
oflondonweremadcasearlyasEliabcdirsreign Tbedemand for some 
control over its unabated growth wi quickened when Ebeneaer Howard 
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and hu "garden oty" follorvers advocated green belts round all Dntam's 
major aacs snih a view to presemng agnculmral bnd and providing 
recTcanonal spaces, but no full) prcparedschemetvas bunched unal 1935 
Nearl) 30,000 acres (la.tao ha) have now been acquired for the main- 
tenance of a lo-milc (l6-km) wide Green Belt round the capital Other 
urban authonttes have taken up the idea. Occasionally, bosses er, some 
budding has been pemutted in such open areas, and the idea is grossing 
that a senes of green wedges might be preferable for thej ssould allow 
more people the chance of eas) acceu to Ae open country from w hich 
they could dense mental and physical refreshment (see Fig 117) 

THE LENGTHENING JOURNEY TO WORK 

Closely connected with suburbamsaaon and urban sprawl u the 
problem of the journey to wofk, w hich lengthens as ones mcicasc tn area. 
The expanaoQ of ary traiuport services, including suburban catlmys. 
tratass-a)*! and motor-bus routes, and the post-w ar nse in the number of 
private can on urban roads, have, of course, made it possible for people 
to live further and further &om their wotk, and even to live m rural areas 



Rc iiS — Tbe day itnvel peaks ID Ei^laiuL In mos counmes the volume of tnSc 
on orban roads is much gr e at er at tunes when people art going to and from 
work than at other periods. In Fj gUfiJ the mormng nisb-bour is DOrmafry 
about (-9 a.ni.. the afternoon msb^ioar about a.30-5 30 p m. TIk spread of 
widu vitL wkiocl iastyg vbe tasi dizvy yeasv hia 

reduced the numbers of people now gamg home for lunch. 
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while working m urban scttlemcnis Tlu. growth m the number of 
pcopli cnipIo)cil m service occupations cspecull) m aty offices liow-* 
ever has further inuiiiplicil the number of commuters most of whom 
move to nnd from work atabowtihcsjinc time Henev the nishhour* 
has become a problem both for people and transport undertakings (see 
IHg tl8) People waste tune and nionc) on travel and become exces- 
sively fatigued and frustrated while transport authorities keep In reserve 
large amounts of capital equipment aiul paj only partially productive 
labour m order to scr\ c tlic public as well as possible at peak hours The 
convergence of people on nty centres creates almost insoluble traffic 
problems and it has become so difficult for people to reach offices and 
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shops in the central area m their own cars that 90 per cent of ss orken in 
central London, for example, reach their dcstmations by public transport 
A higher proportion ofpeople reach Manhattan by car from places round 
New York because this city hat more motorxsays and, perhaps, a less 
effiaent rail system In Amsterdam and Copenhagen large numbers travel 
to work by bicscle and tram (see Rg *19), but beyond a radius of 10 
rnilcs (16 km) m«t use rail 

Daily journeys between the central area of ciaes and the suburbs or 
satellite tossTis arc not the only ones made There arc also tramsctsc or 
lateral and circumferential journeys, cspecnlly perhaps between difTercni 
parts of polynuclear conutbauont Besides journeys to wtrk there are 
movements concerned with shopping and entertainment, the former 
conccntiatcd in the aftemoons, the latter in the evenings. There arc even 
journeys from ones to places outside {eg to smaller towns, regional 
shopping centres and new country Cictones}. but tbe“revcrse commuters'* 
who Biic them came no great problem and their journeys to work arc 
usually shorter chan those ofaiy workers 

The commuting distance vanes with the magnetic power of the aty 
centre London, for example has a commuting range of more than 70 
miles (iij kia), including the whole of Essex. Sussex and KenL In New 
Yoilt, people who work in Manhattan spend, on average, about an hour 
travelling CO work each day, woikersm Birmingham about three^uarters 
ofan hour, in smaller Engluhaaesabouchalf an hour 

As R. £. Oickinson has pointed out (op at) 3 number of very large 
firms (eg Phibp m Eindhoven) have reached the Stage where it u becom- 
ing tmeconoimc to bring ui more labour by pnvate coach over long 
distances, and have begun to establish brandies m smaller towns 

TRAFFIC IN TOWNS 

In recent years die problem of the growing volume of road traffic has 
cbimed more public aRcnttoa duii any <Hher urban problem. It con- 
cnbuccs m large measure to the changuig Uce of those central areas upon 
which routes converge, it leads to the desnohoon of buildings and the 
displacement of city populatiomwhichstandintheway ofroad improve- 
ment schemes It IS a cause ofmbannoae,air polluQonand frayed nerves 
and It IS responsible for the esublisbment. m less congested rururban areas 
of our-of-town shopping centres, hght mdusmal w orks hoteU and office 
blocks 

City traffic has m fact, grown to such proporaons that modem 
platmeis are accused of qcw towns and adapting old ones to 
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INCREASE IN THE NtlWBEROFMOTOR VEHICIESON THE ROAD 


I M n dry cf TrIMpocI IgRcnU 198012010) 

Fic 130— Tlwgrnwthoffojdtrii«po«inGteatBnain The npid mnessem the 
use of roads far both freight and |'«snigcrtr>ns[>orf during the donde ISJT-A? 
Is illustntcil by these graphs. Piivate can ate chiefly responsible for (he 
congestion vshich increasingly itowi down tnnsport on urban and fnie* urban 
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accomnodate thf moto'-car rather than to provide a urafoaor^ environ- 
ment for people As Colm Buchanan has stated (m w Tcums), 

th-TC are d*ari) Iimm to th“ volume oftTa*«c a towm can accept. Witiun 
these limits a town can have a cxviLscd cnviroBment, comparanvelj fiec 
&om undue no se, air pollution danger and the unpl-asant sisual tn- 
trmion of motor vehicles. Ifa town is prepared to accept more traSc, it 
must be read} to permit costi}, large-scale desmicnoi and rcconsmicnoa 
of the townscape and to segregate the mam traffic comdo-s from pedes- 
trians, and from th'ir work, shops and houses 
In 1964, there were about 12 nuGtoa road VThicIes in. ctrcnIanoQ is 
Britain. > e nearl} five times as mans as m 19J4 and Processor Buchanan 
betimes die figure mav reach 40 mifLon bj 2010 ("Bntaia'i Road 
Problem,’ («r fig 120)) While agreemg that the 

motor-car has rmdoubt*d advantages (e g mdependaicc of movement, 
manoeavrabihr} , abtlif) to enter btoldiags, and more adapobilitv dun 
aircraft and vehicles on fi^ed rads), it has undoubtedK produced a 
number of evils from which large towns is pamcular are ncreasisgt] 
sufiensg In combnunon wuh the expansion of urban populaaons, the 
areal spread of builc-up land (of which the private car is the "arcb- 
sprawler") the spawning of taller and uOer o£ce blocks buili to aecem- 
modate the growing numher of service workers, and Europe’s tshentascs 
of flomerous winding, narrow streets dating fiom earlier times, the motor- 
car has recend) provoked muds argument about its place m a changing 
wurld. and the w-aps tn which its advantages can be fidh reahsed wrthour 
the wholesale dcsmicnon of all that 0 best in the urban oivirwi- 
menr. 

A number of palliatives have been adopted fiom time to nme with a 
view to easing the rrafic problem. They meJude the usodjction of 
staegcred w orkmg boon the use of one-way streets. tra£c bghes, r*bra 
croMiags. parking merers and erca lood-spreadisg (j.e the use of all 
streets as traSc anenes), hot none of these u full) eS-aive SpcaaHv 
designed mo'crwavs and piaposc-biidi outer iing-roads to divert ffafe 
aw-a) from ones are of greater value Also helpful are primary umcr 
nng-Toads, skirnng citv centres wiih tenmnus parks at the junctions of 
mconmig roads Such a scheme ts planned for Leicester which will have 
m Its central area, improved motor-bos services, more taxis, and a mono- 
rail, but no pnvaie cats (see fig i2s) Ini965 Leeds attrmpfd a modified 
form of dm scheme Known as park and nde ’ u was an attempt to 
luduec mcomiag motorists to leave cars in suburbia parking space 
and 10 transfer;, at Jciw crttL ftt small xnoror-inses far their 

joumevs mto the town centre Tlw plan was abandoned because motorists 
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mil preferred to complete their jountcys »n tlieif onnti cars and to nsk 
fmdmg room m city parks 

However, improvements m pubhe enroport could make a real con- 
tnbuDon to easing the traffic problem Services could be extended and 
accelerated if private cars, most of which carry single commuters, were 
eilfctivcly deterred from entering oijr cenrres Many aties fe Tokyo, 



(C<* Krij NrtfnlmJsMo al Tra clC^f 
z ill — The shopping precuitt in Roitetdn n The Lijnbian Rotterdam s 
poir ivar amded <bopp ngremre<rom wducli vehicular Haffic » excluded, si 
model of its kind. It tus more beiney than most tcta 1 ptecmns and particularly 
reflects the Dutch love of flowers In the background of the photograph s the 
old City Hall one of the fm monumental builduigs to escape bomb damage 
during the Second World War 


moving belt principle is being canvassed Multi-stoteyed car parks are 
becoming commonplao: ui towns and useful expenmcncs m the pro- 
duction of small efficient electrically driven motor-cats are being made 
in attempts to reduce the volume qf urban noise and air poUunoa 

Pedestrian precincts arc a feature of most new towns and of many 
reconstructed older ones and it a now accepted pJannmg pracncc to 
segregate pedestrians from veluculai traffic by building footways and 
motor roads at different levds despite the hijh costs tnvolswd /see fig 
122) Urban roads of motorviray standard which cut swathes through 



|Cb tttti Swet h / fwijftnri Jffi'tff 

Fic ts]~ni« mn(or<3r m Lm Angtict Thii f<hoic>gnph lUuiiratn ihe kind of 
fomflct jmiJtt Jevfl urt'in frwway »yjten» ihjj rhjrancnvi ihe ipraN»IiDg 
city of Angclci. TnAW ntovcmcntt arc indicated b> the tthuc tuin traced 
Out by vchick hc-a<Uim(tf duri/iga tiinootpojurc at mgnt 

totNiis are a feature of Dcrlm Bruwk, Stockholm and many American 
citin, eipccially Lot Angcica It would teem preferable to construct such 
freeways alongside rather than through ernes to as not to destroy their 
tnnmatc charaaei and not to nuke traSic movement so easy as to be 
useless to the towns through which the roads pass As much as two- 
thirds of downtown ’ Los Angeles is occupied by streets roads garages 
and car parks— a grievous loss to the ory s civic aniciutics aad also to its 
rate rolls (see Rg 123) 

URBAN DECAY AND RENEWAL 

Though many towns especully in Europe still possess histone cores 
the replacement of obsolete and dccayuig buddings has been a contmuing 
process More attention is now being devoted to this task tlian previousl) 
partly because the area! bombrng *0 many toivns ondenvent during the 
SrrcvwJ Wcv.lJ War /troyadeJ J» smtsua? ryytcu-run.vy far wode^Md 
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tcncvral projects * Moreover, there has recently been a change in public 

opinion on the subject ofu hat oinstitatcs decent living sandards 

The areas most in need of rcncssal arc clearly the central areas of towns 
and their inner, ssorking-cUss residential areas Renewal of the former 
usually entails the erection of multi storeyed office blocks, the delineation 
of pedestrian precincts wcB equipped with a variety of shops, the 
straightening and wdening of roads, the ptoviston of open spaces and 
perhaps also the construction of town houses and of buildings required for 
cultural and recrcanonal purposes Rencssal of working-class areas 
insolves the clearance of slum property and cither the demoliaon or 
improvement of sul^standard, “twilight’* housing, and the replacement 
building of aty flat-blocks and suburban estate 
Apart from costs, one of the major difficulues town-plannen have to 
fa« m devising satisfactory urban renewal projects 1$ the hatmonious 
tntegranon of the old and the new Most towns have a number of budd- 
ings of afchirectural and hisconc mwrest whose preservatton on aesthenc 
and cultural grounds u generally held to be desirable How should these 
rcrucnires be here fitted into the new townsape’ The problem ts obvi- 
ously acute m certain histone towvis such as York, Bath, Wmebester and 
Oitford m England, wbeh cooiain eonre quarters ofhtstoncal unport- 
anceandforihisreasonactracithousandsoftourutieachyear Already m 
these cnes there are disfiguring elements branches of multiple stores 
with the umefaseiasrepcatedinaUtow'nswhatever their age and character 
rbe garish adremsemects displayed ui the windows of supermarkets, and 
the intioducnon of mock-Tudoc and mock-Georgun buddings among 
genuine penod pieces. Somehow new sireco and structures roust be $0 
designed that they tone in with die old Even too much strcct-wndcning 
and rc-alignmcntf may be offensive to people intcUectuahy and emotion- 
ally attached to a aty’s mdividuality. to la alleys, arcades, flights of steps 
and rooPdmes There is an obvious danger that modem planners and 
architects, restricted by costs may — like chain-store directors — reproduce 
m their urban renewal schemes aty centres which look alike whatever 
their geographical, economic and cultural environment. 

• The fjct that i oumber of these sAesaes. eg m Germany rod Jipro. were 
conceived was mainly owing to the urgency A the need to rehouse people and 
re-estabUsb factories, and to the shortage of capital needed to finance largC'Scale 
prqjeco. 

y BuQdmgs are replaced much more often than street pactems are altered, partly 
because of legal difficulties co n cerning dioroughiares, and pardy because of their 
various subterranean service comotuiiiiacictc. 
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AJR AND WATER POLLUTION 

Air and water {pollution— envitonmentat evi!i ever since mankind first 
maitcrcd fire and buncd jci dead — became partiadarly scnoia m mdtis- 
rrjal towm and cities in tlic lunnrenth century Mhen the burning of 
coal became more common, urban populations grew, and factories spread. 
The public have, how ever, become increasingly aw arc ofthc charaner and 
evils of pollution and — despite the exacetbationofthc problem caused by 
the internal combustion engine— some allcMaiion has been achieved in 
many countries since the Second World War as a result of legislation and 
iniproi cd rcchitology 

Pollution IS at a nuximum during a continuous period of temperarure 
inversion,* fog and still air when the air at ground level u hemmed in It 
was stated in the ig66 volume of the CUan Air Vrerhoet; that the petrol 
engines of motor vehiclei pour 5 imliion tons of carbon monoxide into 
Britain’s atmosphere every jear Diesel engines account for another 
80 000 tons Coal burning produced i,2oo 000 million tons of smoke, of 
which three^uarteri came from domestic chimneys, 800000 tons ofgnr 
and dust, 4,300 000 tons of sulphur dioxide That such (juantiiiei of 
pollutants are harmful to public health may be illustrated from examples 
taken from such industrial centres as Libge, Donora (near Pitubiirgh) 
New York and Los Angeles In two (bggy days m Li^ge m December 
I9]0, dj people died frooi respiraiocy troubles Another 20 died m 
Donora in October 1948, and thousand! more became ill Neiv York 
suifered severely in both November 1963 and again in November 1966 
Allhough people with heart, lung and other respiratory ailments were 
advised to stay indoon, 200 deailu resulted from the Tint period of hich 
smog incidence, 80 diintig the second. Los Angries u said to be shrouded 
for too days every year wnih smog theprtnnpal causes of which appear 
to be the gaseous emissions from ricemoty power-stations and motor 
exhausts 

111 nniam, a Clrati Air Ad was passed in 1956 It prohibited the emission 
of dark smoke from chimneys, and required local authorities to establish 
both smokeless tones ^n whicJisio smoke would he allowed) and larger 
smoke control areal (in which the amount of rinoke wouldberestricted) 
Suire then though it u ituc that Ie« and leu iinoVc producing bitununoiii 
coal has been burnt, too few authonnei have completed their control 
programmes. At high cost, faaones hast imtilleJ smoke arrestment 
plants andhavc raised their chtmnevstacks to remos esulphur dioxide and 

• Tcmrcntuie Btreruom Lf wSro iSe a» at Iwv lereU 11 tolitr ihin 11 n higher 

up siv^»Amn/mani/jog:gy»Tar6efOinei3)esirargniu»u'j!rTTi'ra>»gfuir 
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Other w astes from the surface air In the siting of new factories more anen- 
tion IS being paid to the presailmg wmd and to the distribution of popula- 
tion, and district heating from central combustion plants is being intro- 
duced into some housing areas In los Angeles, all nev> cars and lorries 
arc being fined ssnth cxhaust-connol salterns, and m Ness York a svatch 
IS being kept on poisonous fumes from public and pns ate incinerators and 
from meal-bufmng plants 

Besides being a menace to public hcaltK air pollution defaces buddings 
and statues, corrodes metal vundow frames and affects ibe gross th of 
trees and otber segetation. The vuual effect of svairr pollution is, hoss- 
eser, more obsnous Seas, lakes and mers arc all tainted with pollutants, 
largely as arcsultofcmptyuigtntothemindustnaiandagriculturalcfiuents 
and domestic sess age By no means all municipal sewage and mdustnal 
sess age is fully treated before it enters seas, lakes and nsers, and as a result 
aquatic life in general, and commereza] lake and nrer fishenes in parti- 
cular, suffer greatly Lake Ene, for instance — a source of vs ater-supply for 
millions of people as ss ell as factories— has now become a vast public sink 
While most of the waste which has entered it descends to the bottom, to 
become uicreasuigl) toxic, the algae which it fertilises consume so much 
oxygen that too little now remains in the lake to noumh more tlian a 
fraction of the fish which once abounded in it There are, too, signs that 
the pollutants are beguuung to nse to the surface, so endangering more of 
Its aquatic life The Lake ofZunchu already said to he a dead lake The 
lower Seine in 1900 had fifry spcaesofnverfish.now onlyafexv diseased 
cels, w hilc the Riv er Tees, sev enry years ago a notable salmon nver, is now 
deserted by these fish 

As with air pollution, however, ssater poUunon is — agam at consider- 
able cost fo ftetones — being brought under control Many fictones have 
long been acciutomcd to recirculate the water they use for processing 
Now they are bemg obliged to reduce the percentage of noxious effluent 
entering the nvers mto which they empiy tbcir waste, and nvers m most 
industrial countnes arc consequently slow ly becoming cleaner Mote effec- 
tive sewage plants arc also bemg buJt as a contribution to the campaigns 
for clean w ater, though complete purification costs much more than some 
governments arc prepared to spend Even in fa\ ouied cities such as Pans 
not all buddings are linked to sew age systems 

WASTE DISPOSAL 

Even to nd the environment of us most lose gaseous and liquid efflu- 
ents 15, as we have seen, cosdy and far from easy rrchmcally There is 
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gfowmg concern also about the increasing volume of waste in more sobd 
form Much 15, of course, duposed of in dust-bins but the vehicles which 
take It away often consign it to unsightly naked tips, ss hich arc not always 
free from health hazards 

Some refuse is burnt, some pulvenscd and then dispersed over cultivated 
ground Many of the worked-out gravel pits round London became 
receptacles for rubble produced by wattiinc bombing Elsewhere old 
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Fio 124 — SpoiI4iMps near DuxMm Derbyshire The nirtoundmgs of Suxten a 
tounR cenRC are disfigured by limestone quames. {imeworki and spoil heaps 
This photograph taken wnhm a mile of the spa somewhat resembles in appear- 
ance pierurn of ihe china clay spoil heaps near St Austell Cornwall tliough 
here the w asie deposiu have been largely fUttened 


mines have been used for stmibr purposes In places such as Chicago and 
Rio de Janeiro much refuse has bwn dumped into Lake Michigan and the 
Atlantic respectively, and coastal boulevards laid out on land thereby 
reclaimed 

Thcslaghcapsandspoilheapsofmmingand quarrying areas (Fig 124) 
standsvimcsstothcdifficuloesofgettingndofjargequanficicsofsahdwaite 
but some public autltontics arc now plantuig these excrescences or else 
levclluig them to nuke new bnd for housing and recreation Motor-car 
scrap-yards have now arrived 10 oficnd the eye and only recently has 
adequate maclimcry been developed to reduce these ducarded produett 
uno fully slircddcd matcnal [see Fig I2j) Plastics litter is a growing 
•Kwwv, .svCv.p 
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Fic IIS —A mocof-ew scn^y»f<L The pfoblem of »»»te dispoHl in and close to 
towns grows (note acute tlcsfite modem aethoM of redueaoa and 
regenennoa of discarded nateruL Eynom like thu are becoming mereasingt) 
common near urban highways 

behind in piauc areas and parks and on beaches Most pUsacs materials 
can be burnt but P V C , which u coming into greater use. cannot, 
ctcepr at great cost, without producing new kinds of pollutants It does 
not decompose like most matenal, nor can u. unlike waste paper (of which 
again there arc macasmg quantities) be sansfactonl) salvaged and re-used 
Is soocty eventually going to be strangled by its motDr<an or smothered 
under its own refuse’ 


THE LIMITATIONS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
It IS now gcnerall) agreed that local government umtsmmost countnes 
are too rcstnrtcd in area to permit entirely satisfactory admimstratioa 
They generally pre-date the amval of motor transport, and they werem 
too many instances devised when urban populations ssere much smaller 
than they arc today and before large numbers of people now bsing m 
rural areas w ere as closely tied to towns by theu w or k and many of their 
leisure porsuiu In England, wbere the soiled urban areas (counts 
boroughs, mumapal boroughs and urban distncis) are divorced admim 
stratiscly from the rural distncts,* there is undoubtedly a case for the 
• For some purposes mumapal bor oi^ u. urban and rural discnclj are fubjett to 
control by the adminisentm (not ^ognphtctl) ccnmciet, and dietefore hare IcO 
pow er than coumy and county boro^h autlumues. 
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administrative linkage of tovms with their rural hinterlands (as was the 
ease m anaenr Greece, w ith its city-tntes, and in Danish England, with its 
Midland shires based on a county town or borough) There is frerhaps 
even a case for the establishment of dentocratically elected regional conn- 
als, based on regional capitals which could take major decisions on such 
matters as soaal and economic planning, water supplies, transport co* 
ordination and the broad field of education, while more localised authon- 
Het could reutn their present power* wtch regard to such subjects as 
cleansing housing and wcl/art and health services The new Greater 
London Council has recently been established on this basis, while the 
powers of individual London boroughs, now reduced m number from 95 
to 52, were curtailed Perhaps, however, the G L.C should have been 
awarded powers over a wider area than the capita! Kself, fonts problems 
can only be cflectively handled if proper conuderanon is given to the 
surrounding region 

In all conurbations it would certainly seem advisable to cstabluh one 
major authority and to reduce existing town councili to the status of 
minor authontics As matters stand, it is diHlcuIt for present urban coun» 
als to adjust (Ir extend) (heir boundaries to conform with a town's 
spatulanddemograpbietTpanMon Timelags are caused inaml) through 
the prejudicial attitudes of jealous neighbouring autliontiei. which are 
alwa)*! ready to fight absorption even when it is seen to be socially and 
econonitony sound County authorities, of course, oppose the expansion 
of county boroughs because the> depend for much of their mcome upon 
borough ovenpil) 

While, however, large regions might be more effective adminutra- 
tivcly than the exuung smalt ones, and would certainly be easier for the 
central government to negotiate with, there is some justification foe the 
View chat local tcptesentativcs know (he needs and aspmtions of clieir 
own pcoplcbettcr than regional councillors would, and l)ut if rural areas 
were integrated with Urge town* for local government purposes their 
mterests might be neglected 

Large regions have, of course, from time to time been established eg 
m England France and Germany, but generally only foe aJ hiK purposes 
Examples include the war time Civil Defence regions of England and 
Wales, the later Standard Region* cstahhshed by the Treasury and wed by 
several minuirics and the present regions of Bntain served by Economic 
Planning Councils and Hoards (see Fig 7s) All of these, how ever, have 
been Of are under central burcaucrariceontro! andhavenodeniocraticalJy 
elected representatives 
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The Maud Report 

Central governments arc not blind to the archaic cluractcr of local 
govcmnicnt unuj fn 1968. for example, a step forvs ard aj taken v hen a 
netN single county borough was created on Tecs-siJc to take over work 
prcviouslysharcdbetween MiddlesbrooghC D.StocktonM B.Rcdcar 
M B , Bilfingfiam C/ D and other units (fee Fip 126] fn thc/bnowing 
) car, a general reform w as advocated tn England by the Commission on 
Local Govcmnieni, under the chairmanship of Lord Rcdcliffc-Maud, 
which published Its recommendations m June (see Figs 127 and 128) The 
num propouls arc as follows (i) the election of provincial counals in 
place of the present Economic Wanning Councils w ith the task of deter- 
mining regional staregy and planning (h) the abolition of the present 
county councils, count) boroughs and urban and rural dutnet councils, 
(t) the creation of three large ‘ metropolitan authorities*’ (based on 
Dirminghain, Liverpool and Mancheirer, in addition ro the Greater Lon- 
don Council) and fift^-cighi ‘uniiar) authorities ” Withm this broad 
framew oik anew pattern of smaller, more local councils, including vilUge 
coimolspisrecominended Thepowcrsofihc$epurr)>]ocaJcouno]s,how- 
cver, would be minimal they would act as sounding-boards for local 
opinion, and would share with the larger authorities in the provision of 
selcCTcd services the provision of houses and the improsenient of 
highways) but only to a limited degree 
The Govemment’t conclusions about these suggested reforms were 
embodied in a White Paper published in February 1970 In general, the 



Fig 126 — The new Teoside County Boioiigh TTic new Tees-ndc County Borough 
w« esublished ui ipiSg m order to raocaulue the cxisiing jdminiitiative fub- 
division of »Ji irca with considerable physical uidusttul commeicial and social 
unity Undet the Maud pi tip o s ab ic furdier extension of this new counrf 
borough under a unitary autbonty is recommended. 




URBAM FKOBLEMS 



Maud proposab ^^crc welcomed and regarded as broadly acceptable, but 
two addiDonal ‘‘Metropdiun authonijcs” were recommended (j) West 
Yoiksbrc, coveting rougUy the West Yorkshire conurbation and its 
rural appendages, and (i) South Hampshire, comprising Southampton, 
Porunioutb, South-east Hampshire and the Isle of Wight The Govern- 
ment expressed the view that m West Yoriuhite there were too man) 
interlocking problems for a number of wparate unitary authorities to 
handle individually It also felc that the rapid growth of population and 
industry ui the Southampton and Portsmouth areas — where a large new 
Solent City is envisaged — necessitated a similar two-tier authority for the 
entire South Hampshire region 
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Chapter XVIll 

Town-Planning, Old and New 


EARLY town-planning 

Though moH toiMii 

urban settlements, as we saw in Chapter . .rtvvns now cencr- 

plWr,on..t=<.un«..u,b»u.«« “■’’rfi!™,” 

Jly ,„co,por..= ... .k» rer.a-mn or 

Piraeus and Rhodes in the fifth century , , but was 

which had already been used at Harappa Middle East follow- 

popid^uedbythcGrccla Romans bothsn 

mg A exander t conquests, and was wweiy } Tours, 

th?,r military camps and m ‘‘’’""“I, 

Chichester, Colope and Europe reveal in their streets 

Many of the planned tovps f. , cheauerboard plan 

and someumes m their buildings tW cssen r Jy,ardi*$ca5tletownS 

ExamplcsmcludcHullandWinchelseam^^^^^^^^ 

in WaL. the French tn.htary bast.dcs, colonucrs 
m eastern Europe by the Tcot^ic and ^erir^^^^^ 

between the twelfth and fourteenth . U ji ^ towns still 

was latet adopted m Anglo-Amenca. where nearly an 
conform to this regular layout 

The gnd iron plan is simple to follo' untrained surveyors, 

ground Itallowsofeasylandmcam^ntcvcn^by^m^^^^^^ 

It provides for easily consttoacd build p nrnoerties Unfor- 

.d!p„blo .tape, »a .. .ta i.|50»I 

nu.aIe!y,.tpaysnoreRatdtoK.pographjc ™ Nowadays, .. also 

jo„™,. and make, for a monor^oo. ro.vn.rapr No ^-y - 
hinders traffic movement bewusc j?utocratiJcnclaves, Renaissance 

In their planning of princely one* an radial or wheel plan, 

andBaroqLacchilasmtroauccdancw^tW^^^^^^^ 
beautifully illustrated m many seventeenth- and eig 
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Fic I 9— VSiifunpon OC central hm« mew 

OtiCT arrinittng from neatly virieifl uiei. tSe centraJ pam c( aJunjten ««e 
carefully putuied, TV » wk t*a« cnttwttd to Ourlei I Enfant and ineludci, ea 
the t>p ca) ctpbfrm b<mtury manner lyaeemi of radaJ avmuet leading from 
the more jni^mni edif cr» in ihii cate «V Carnol leai of Congreai, and tV 
UVre Mouie home and oiTk« c>f the Ptrudent The pnncipd bmeU. thofi and 
thcacm le north and eau of the Wh re How M ai.Sm^,ton hai nov. jpread far 
beyoid IS onginaTly auibonsrj boundv and rvm beyond (he Diunct of 
Columbu andpjreiofnilayoui follow (he ftrtl »«r pattern common rotnou 
American ones {tf Fig C7) 

CTCatiotu f f Vcmillcs pans of Pans and Sc Petenburg Karlsruhe (»ec 
Fig 39) Nanc) and Washington DC (see Fig i_9) Each of these 
places incorporate! at or near the centre a palace or kindred edifice com- 
manding wide pcnpcancs in several dtreaioni Concentnc arcuUr 
roads were often added to produce a spider » eb or radiocentnc pattern 
The broad asenucs of such ones form excellent processional wa)-! on 
ceremonial occasions This type of pbn is not generall) popular nossa 
daps jince ic produces extreme tragic congesnon at the centre 


TOWN PLANNING IN BRITAIN AFTER 1700 
In Britain the eighteenth and carl> nineteenth centuries " ere marked 
hy a ncmthcf of excelknt ach r cmcmcncs in tovs-n pfaniung Mescaf cheat 


TOWN-PtANNING OLD AND NEW 

=£€=i|£Ss=i£ 

EJinburgh New Town dome 

meal planning produced nmy of the , ^ j- g ^ Everyroomm 

chiefl) m the nmetcenth century. encacc architrcn to draw 

concerned for tlic welfifc of >rt,,u,n i7gs Da^id Dale began 

op pUni for •‘model villages Md »ow ^ pj„,„nucd bj his more 

work on the cotton town ofNes i„,8<i Sir Titus Salt provided 

famousson-m-iaw tl<,ber«Owe.nni8t6 George 

Saliaire, near Dttdford. for from central Ilumvnghim 

Cadbury moved lus cocoa and » „,uch more romantic 

to Uourtivillc 1111879 u'd housed hue p> of Salturc provided 

and greener environment than the cl „ 5^-bt in 1886. another 

(,«r.g„o) WiU.amH.l^crcr«tedP^^^^^^ j„ 

Ktilcmcnt in the romantic idiom, fo P Y attraaive Creswcll 
.h. o™c„ .r New E..- 

built for their niuicn, and in 1905 ^ J "u.rlorincwi took place m 

wack. near York, erected Several "^tl^rCar Delft 
other counmcs.e c “x“somc of these mode! villages and 

landi) and Noiscl-snr-Scinc (France) '‘rice-hfu” to bnng them 

small urban sadements arc now imik P amenity 

up to nud-twenneth-century standar v.hach resulted m 

.» ...odem of fooc-olcn, 

the founding of icttlemciiD simply eniononal reaction 

omrlojor, W1> ibo •'G.tJoo C“V "‘’''"’i W by 

ag«nj[ the uglmeti and dintiw* o pott Sunbgbl «id 

Ebenezet Howard U waf inapired. ^ combine 

New Eariwiek. by ibc .onvm.n: »»?" “la»... kal.b, 
mtal a< well ai utban elemenii. ^ u wai fra gw/" 

environment for workers in a vanrt> P !-{chworth Garden 

ptacncal form ai a balanced eommumry riojen 
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Cicy, 37 ini!cs (59 km) from London Lctch%\oith djtrt from 1903 and 
incorporates, within a carefully delimited area, separate industrial, com- 
mercia], recreational and low-^cnsity residential areas, a discrete func- 
tional zoning which still finds fasour among town-planners WcIwjTi 
Garden Dty, nearer London, was bundled us 1919 as a similar venture b) 








[Cftiricsj CaJburf Bret 

Fia JJO— DoumviUe AnjoddvdbeewhrehJjcIpetJropaiTthewaj’fortheCardfD 
Cities of Letchwonh and Wciwfn, DoumviUc vias buUcby Ccotk Cadbury u 
the iS90> for (he comfort and convenienccofhii employees after ne had mosed 
hufsetoTv fioin (he ovncrovided centra) paRoTDimungham ixito the outslurts. 
He paid attennon not only to the layout of tndiTidiial houses, but also to (be 
provision of gardens, grass verges trees, rccrealioTul spaces and community 
buddi n gs. Boumville contains no uniform tosvs of houses, but a harmonious 
panem is apparent, not unlike Out wluch dutinguishes many pnvate housing 
estates developed in suburban Engbnd m tl»e 1930s The “village’' is novs m the 
hands of a crust, and cot all its mhabrciDts work la the Boumville faaorv 


a pnvacc company and was the forerunner of similar ‘prerty" satle- 
ments m other ad ’anced countries To these Garden Cities w ere added 
numerous tree-garlanded, spacious, middle-class Garden Suburbs 
(notably Hampstead) Such residential districts unfortunately lack local 
mdustry and usually possess few social amcmties Their emergence as 
scmi-orban forms led the more mepDve and progressive local aoihonties 
to improve their own stanibrds ofhousmg and layout, and, betw cen the 
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in EncUnd and m Europe, many council ciBtcJ incorporalcd a 
number of Garden City fealute, in .heir tracB of .cm. detached hounug 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY TOWN-PLANNING LEGISLATION 
IN BRITAIN 

From .he paiimg of .he fin. Brnoh rann-PWnmi dr. ^ 
consohdatmg Ton n end Ce.iurry WannmJ Ael * 

plmun,,. Im devolved on local aiidionoe. .ha. n, > “ 

Lmuirand co„n.y boroughs Urge^^c J 

cannot now be saiisfacionly accomp c ^ hospital 

surrounding the town (f ? needs of a neighbouring town. 

andeduca..o„alp,ov,s.ou^^and^^^^^^ 

are taken into account Hence the central g fp.mework In 

to realise the value of regional planning a ” , . ]jo,tds to 

1965 It established Regional Economic bodies 

examine regional problems and ” 

unlike local councils, do not consist of genomic devclop- 

andthcirduties— todeterminethebtoad J Au,horu\ forthcplan- 

iiicnt in each region-carry no «««“"]'' and county boroughs 

tuna of existing tov. ns remains vrnh the counties ana ; ,» carti- 

.iib'c., of couL, .0 vauou. ccnrral BP™"™'"' of 
cullr die Mmiilry of Hoo.mg and Local Govemmem .he Mm.l >y 
Transport and the Board of Trade 


THE AIMS OF TOWN-PtANNEBS IN BElATlON TO 
COMMUNITY NEEDS 

Smee vinually all developmen. ,u bo.h XT." e“ he 

IS now subject to planning permission, it is '”'P chancmg shape of 

pnnaplcs sshich guide the wOTk V n-ptaniico must be 

towns IS entrusted To be effective, tw ,ur^e^•s andonstatis- 

based on ailequaic mapping, social and «on j^ J’ptoblcms both 

ucal analpis Tosvn planners must of architcas 

analytically and synthetically. »d They^must also concern 

engineers sociologists *7^1 town but Lo wth the requue- 

iheuisclves not only wth the needs of the to 

menu of the urban huitcrland «„bli5hed settlement. 

Ifiown-planncrsarcconndcnngthefuturc demands without 

they have to study how « can be a^j-^c to 

full-scale rccomtruaion. if theyaredes.gmng anew town, y 
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that both economic and soct^ ncctis are satisfied that convenience n 
served and that visual beauty and harmony are achieved 
To be wholly successful large-scale town planning must aim at 
produangabalanccd and acsthcncally pleasing environment which should 
generate in its inhabitants a genuine attachment to the place and to their 
neighbours Account should be taken of the physical landscape of slopes 
nvers and valleys and the town should be so adapted to them that it 
appears to spring naturally from the ground Residential areas should 
have satisfaCTOry housing densities and provuion should be made for all 
age-groups and for both mamed and single people The proportion of 
people who prefer to live m tall flats rather than in low nsc dwellings 
should be determined In New Towns, supplies of water gas and clec- 
tnaty have to be ensured drainage systems have to be installed and 
accessible and anractivc town centra have to he designed The amount 
ofland to be devoted to industry housing commerce and open space has 
fo be deaded as well as the location of these functional areas To come to 
terms with the motor vehicle attention has to be given to the alignment 
and width of roads to public transport f^lities and to the feasibility of 
separating vehicular craflic from pedestnas routeways. 

NEW TOWNS IN BRITAIN 
Britain s First Post War NewTowns 
Informed opinion in the ipjos averred that the undesirable outward 
sprawl of London — which had long been a menace both to its inhabitants 
and the surrounding countryside in peacenme and w as likely to prove a 
parucularly vulnerable target in wjmme — had somehow to be halted 
The establishment of a Green Belt was advocated and also the rehousing 
of a proportion of its population beyond this rordon ran M re The nnen 
sive bombing of London in the w-ar years confimicd this opmion which 
was further strengthened by the publication 1x11944 of Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie s Greater London Plan which recommended both the 
maintenance of an effeenve Green Belt round the exutmg conurbation 
and the cstabluhment at a distance of about 20 to 30 miles (32 to4S km) 
from Channg Cross of eight Nevv Towns each to accommodate about 
50 to 60 000 people The Reith Report on New Towns came in 1946 and 
was followed m the same year by die New Te iw Art which authorised 
the appropriate Government Mnustnes not only la England, but also in 
Wales and Scotland to decide on suuabte locations for new towns both 
in the London area and outside The Act nude provision, for the creanon 
of Development Corporations to acqmrc dengnated sites to have plans 
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BRITISH NEW TOWNS 


T«u>ns unjff 
Deprlopmtnl 

Cnwley 
Hemel H’stcjd 
Hitlow 

Newton AydifTc 


Dm AffKt 
Jfs/gfialri p<fp t! 

Nov JJ46 7,000 
Jin. t947 4 JOO 

Feb 1947 ai.oQO 
Mir >947 4.J00 

Apr 1947 600 


Ongnul 

r*f 

ficCno 

J«AW> 


flSflt 

UrifI 




tfo ODO Cir toodon 
fioooo Cir London 
So 000 Ctr London 
1 30,000 Ctr London 
44x00 Durhim 


Eut Kdbnde 
Pctttlee 

HatSeld 

Welwyn C City 
Glenrothes 

May f!47 
Mar 194} 
May 1948 
May 194S 
June >948 

>/5t» 

st.dno 

t.too 

iofim 

30.<X)o 

23 ODO 

Sosooa 

30.000 

loOAoo Clydeside 
— Durham 
30000 Gtr London 
— Ctr London 
^Sfioo Fifeshire A 
Qydeside 

Basildon 

Brarltnell 

Cwmbran 

Ju 1949 
June 1945 
Nov 1949 

13.ODO 

3.000 

100/100 

23/100 

SiAoa 

■06000 Ccr London 
6ACM Ctr Loodoo 
35000 South Wales 

Coiby 

Apr «9}0 

J3.700 

40000 

doeeo Bait Midlands 

Cumbensauld 

Skelsiendale 

Lsvmploo 

Dee 1933 
Ort >9dl 
Apr t9da 

iAoO 

30000 

(AOOO 

TftOOO 

100,000 Clydeude 
— Merseyside 
leo.ooo Glasgow A 
Edusburih 

aaoceo W Midlands 

Dawley fTelford) Jan 19^3 

ai.ooo 

««00 

Redditdl 

Apr t9«4 

H.joo 

70000 

90000 W Midlands 

Runeons 

Washington 

Craigavon 

Apr >964 
Ju!yi9«4 

July I9«3 

il.yeo 

ae.ooo 

701000 

60.000 

100000 

lOOiOoo Merseyside 
10,000 Tyneside A 
£ Durham 
1I0.000 N Ireland 

Antrim 

July 19M 

3 000 

30/IOO 

•— N Ireland 

Itvuie 

Milton Keynes 

Nov 1966 
Jan. t9«7 

30000 

40.000 

TO/lOo 

230000 

13/xio Oydeside 
~ S E England 

Peterbofougli 

Aug tpdz 

tlfioa 

I73/V» 

>200/00 SE England 

Ballymciu 

Aug 1967 
Dee S9«7 


70000 

— N Ireland 

70.000 Central Wales 

Northampton 

Warrington 

Feb 1968 
Apr J96S 

IZOOOO 

73 000 

>»ooo 

300/00 S E England 

Leylaod-Preston- 

Choiley 


233 000 


>300/00 Lancashire 

County Council 
KiUinpvorth 
C.ts^neMs 


JIO 

r.7t» 

17 ODO 
4«aoo 

Joioco Tyneside 

Ifa/oo TynKia'c 


Afjtn pufpwr fot 

wkUh tjwn ms 
dtsignaui 
London ovrnpiJ) 
London ovmpill 
London ovrnpil! 
London ovcnpiU 
Housing dupmed 

ing indiut estitc 
GUseoworerapdJ 
Rehousing miiun 
London oTcnpill 
London overspill 
Housing wotlert 

bter CUsgow 

leadon ovmpfll 
London ovmpill 
Better housing for 
workers on uidiu* 
trill estite 
Housing 1 k>I 
netl-wcilett 
Ctisgow ovenpill 
Liverpool ovmpiU 
CUsgow ovetspdl 


W Midlands 
ovenpiQ 
W Midlands 
ovenpill 

Liverjvsol everviu 
Tynnide A Sun- 
derland ovenpiU 
Belfast ovenpill A 
econonuc develop- 
ment of N Ireland 
Ecoiu develop- 
ment ofHIrtlmd 
Glasgow overspill 
London overspill 
and immigration 
into S E Region 
London overspill 

and immigration 

inro S E Region 

Economie growth 
of Central Wite 


Tjwside overspill 
ryncsiol: ovetsyw 



: i,.-S,n.n.pN.«To.™ 53?Ep%'r"”«”'’’”5^^^^ 

(itupiKcd Novfmhcr I946)- «®'' *“j->,?3f.Mfjfr>c *^"*K,!n 

»Uo»u hcfc It u ft« fll*" «^r.rfS>^enh\ »«d «nous ch«n 
Pvdccnint. The wpctmirkrt. the bf»n<h ^ woo , „ wggnted 

S;,r« ate typtcJ The fhnnett co.«m foe 
by Uie foimcun 

, .-Ji„.rH.een 1046 2nd 1950 ^ost 
Fourteen New Towns were dengnat ^h.cli already possessed 

icorporatcd an existing vilbgc or elcctriati'. and an 

)mc basic services, ri "’fr ^on tbc best aericulturalland The 

tteinpt was nude to avoid buildmg l,o.oooattheoutsct, 

ombmed populations oCihesc early New , ’ ' their original 

Lave now reached nearly ^SOfioo ^ Towns Com- 

arget populations and have been ban otc jgvelopincnt of their 
nission, which attends to their upkeep * , nicies and to acquire 

property, and has the power to improw g Many have had 

iddmonalland, afewhavcobtain^ut an Bntain is «dl 

their onginal target figures raised fiw ^ p p nnt 

mounting and the containment »«ban sp 

ceased to be desirable v Mlnstratcd m F>g *Jj)» 

The early New Towns. ^‘Sl ^caS neighbourhood unit 

were built on the neighbourhood pnnaplc. each g 
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provided, like a country village, wichm own scKool and place of worship, 
a small shopping centre and a few soaat faalitics Their plans o\\ cd much 
to the cxpencncc gamed at Lctchworth and the early Welwyn Garden 
City, but most of them have a less formal geometric layout and lower 
housing densities, even though they include flat-blocks as well as lov. -rise 
dwellings Housmg areas arc separated from mdiistnal zones, but not 



FlC 133 — Plan of East KJbndf Eau Kilbnde, the first New Town outade the 
London area to be desi^ated. was designed, lihe us predectsson, on the neigh- 
bourhood pnnciple In May 1947 its population was only a.joo, by 1969 u 
exceeded 60,000 In the Same year more tl^ t6tj firms were employing labour, 
there were S 8 new schools and ■ 80 new shops. 

Widely divided from them Major road nets have been designed to skirt 
rather than thread the neighbourhood units, but the necessity ofproviding 
the latter with secondary roads and ■with links to the town centre has not 
been overlooked Within die central area, where architectural virtuosity 
has foimd most scope, some separation of vehicles and pedestrians has 
been achieved, as m some older cuj« which have recently been given a 
“face-lift ” 


British New Towns of the 1950s and '60s 
Cumbernauld, the only new town to be designated in the 1950s. repre- 
sented a departure from what seemed to have become standard town- 
plannmg practice This town, designed mainly — like East Kilbnde 
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catlicT— lo accommtKUte pin tifCUst^ovi'ttnmpOl pijnncilon far 
mote compact linn with Itiqbcr hounm; detituics and no divuion into 
nciphtaourhoovl unitj {ut li}: IJ4) In 10^7 u tcccucd in Amcncan 
award for the bc^t cTampIc m the «odJ of cojnmunjiy architecture 
Throi^houj Cumbernauld, a pcdnimn can walk fiotn Iii» hotiic to die 
centre wjihoiif croning a nioior-coaJ and the road acciJenf fare » »i J to 
be onip a (]iurtcr that of the nattonal arera«;e 



Ttc i}«— I’jjnofCumlTTiuulJ Cumbcm»oJlwa»lhefr«ofthc jCfoiKlewri- 
Won''ofNt\«TowniioV'<icw(tnAc4 t^^vfm^^eT^TwwGU^^;w<^h«^C^sKllb^^k 
inJ hj» fcnui 4 II M«w lo ftfaWiih ii% own Ucniity tii dmen dqvjrti ftiwn ilie 
nnglibouthnoJ pnnsi j" te and ihmf xt iw rcotte m tVrIy to become mote lively 
dun dut of £i« tulbffctr let {>j(>ul*fion kt i»J J wii about i ooo by 19^} it 
ayj-roichfd 30000 It vttt then aceommodttmg ft* f rmt, 12 Khoolland neatly 
Jo new thop 


Ofthetwentj orjoNcw Town«dcM(tnatcditithei9<VM.which include 
three m Northern Ireland and the fini coastJ one (Irvmc m Scotland) 
most arc beuii; built on »st« funber from overspill aties Their plans 
show mote variety, some, for imunce. adKcriiip to the neighbourhood 
principle, othen rejecting it libber housing densities have become more 
accepuble. more provision has been made for public transport and ihete 
has been as m Cumbernauld, a much greater emphasu on the separation 
of pedestrians and vehicles Far higher population targets ate amied at, 
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cjpecull) at Milfon KfjTirt in thesoutb-oit region, ar Craigai on (Nonh- 
cm Ireland) and at Dawlej Tlie Utter, ortgmally planned to take onlv 
moderate pressure from the West Midlands conurbanon, is to be enlarged 
to mcorporatc the neighbouring cowin of Wellington and Oakengates, 
aiidmayrcach250,ooopeoplebyA.o 2000 Ithasbcenrc~RamedTcI/brd. 
The latest New Town — based on an amalgam of LcyUnd, Preston and 
Choricy — may me to half a million and may esentually prosnde north 
Lancashire ssnth a metropolis important enough to balance Merseyside 
and Manchester m south Lancashue 

Cramhngion and KiUrngwonh. north of New castle, differ from other 
Ness Towns m that they are being built.noi by Dc% clopmcnt Corporations 
appomtedby Westminster, but by the Northumberland County CounoL 
Though small, they arc models of their kind, with piped television (no 
sprouting atnals), undeigrouod telephone lines and attractive recreational 
areas, based, at Cramhngtoa. on what had prcsnously been disfiguring pit 
spoil heaps, and, at Killings orth. on a lake occupying a former mining 
subsidence area. Other recently designated New Towns, notably Peter- 
borough, Northamp'on and Wamngton, are being grafted on to what 
are already quite sizeable towns with well-developed central areas and 
soosl ametunes. 

The Social and Economic Character of British New Towns 

While the majonty of Bnnsb New Towns have been or are bemg built 
to check the further spread of sery Urge ciaes and to reduce their con- 
gcsnoa.somchaTcbeeudesigaatedforothcTrcasoaa Nemon Aydiffe.for 
example. Was originally planned to house m pleasant surroundisgs 
workers on an existing industrul estate whose homes were scattered in a 
number of small, drearv vzlUgcs. tshde Pererlce was intended ro rehouse 
pit-workers in a dedimng coUicry area of eqnallv miserable villages, and 
to provide alcmuQve employmcnr Glenrothes in Hfcshifc wai planned 
to accommodate the workers in a Urge new colliery, hut when the im- 
pendmg closure of this pit was announced only a few vears after the tomi 
had been designated, the Dcs clopment Corporation had to tim in atten- 
tion to the provision of ocher employment Cw mbran, in South Wale*, 
was designated for the purpose of provtdmg better hving condiaons and 
more employment opporrunmes for heas"y industrial norfcen and their 
fanuhes It was hoped that the ctcanos of Newtossn, m Central Wal'S, 
and ICS later expansion ought stimnlaie the general economic growth of an 
area suffermg ftom depopulaaon. 

Much mdustry has almdy been attracted mto ah the New Towns, for 
ihty p«?iade awe oa’p 1 ^x 3 Ear ttp-fo-dsec forKsaeA his jIao rtxsn for 
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indiistru! expansion and for extensive works car-parkwg, a growing 
volume of reliable, wcU-houscdlabout, mostly of early mature yean, and 
— usually — rapid access to nujot roads and railways Most of the New 
Toivn industries arc light and therefore provide jobs for both men and 
women and many belong to the ‘ growth” category Skelmcrsdalc, for 
example, has attracted works turning out teles ision lubes, lorry trailers 
and stockings, Cramluigton a new factory operated by the Wilkinson 
Swotd Company, Killrngwotlh the headquarters and research Jabora- 
toncs of the Northern Gas Board, and the new headquarters ofa*world- 
renoivncd electneal engineering company, Rtmeom the Deparmient of 
Health and Sotaa! Security’s stattstieal divuioit and computer, Stetenage 
thePlaugnum Pen Company. Bracknell thelieadquarrers of ihc Meteoro- 
logical Office, East Kilbride the National Engineering Laboratory and a 
ladies’ garment factory, Craigavon a large plant belonging to the Good- 
year Tyre and Rubber Company Where the pre-existing settlement w as 
dominated by one industry (eg Corby by steel, Hatfield by airaaft manu- 
facture, Runcorn by chcmicab). the Development Corporations are pro- 
viding alternative employment 

While most residents in New Towns find better housuig and a health- 
ier cnvtfonmenr than in the old, many complain that the provision of 
socul amenities, and, to some extent, shopping faolitm, lags too far 
behind the supply of houses and mdustnes They feel that rents are too 
high, and that chcce is a lack of variety m housmg and m soaal classes 
Espcaally when they have come from large cities, they find a lack of 
homeliness and a dcanh of meeting-places They miss the bustle and aai- 
vity of older towns, and arc slow lo gam an attachment to their new sur- 
roundings Gradually, however, as more and more migrants join them, 
coniniumcy loyalties and social integration develop, and complaints 
dwindle A few New Towns now run their own newspapers, soaal 
amenities arc being expanded, and more recreational facilities {ej 
swimming pools) arc being introduced The “New Town Uliies’’ tend to 
disappear after a few years 

Purther New Towns will be designated, not only for overspill purposes, 
but with the mtcntionofcatermg for general population growtiu Many 
will doubtless be built where they can act as “growth points'’ and so 
stimulate the development of regions mta which there has recently been 
hrtle immigration They will tbusaid thedapenioa ofindustr) andper- 
haps lead to a more uniform distnbunon of the country’s populauon 
Some of these future towns may be very large, the one suggested for 
the Southanipton-Pottsiiiouth area (anew Solent City), the one suggested 
for Humberside (incorporating Sdby), and others recommended for the 
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Taj and Sc\ cm cituancj TIjc provision of a cty wnthin a Dec barrage 
has been mooted, arid c\ en one floating or anchored on the North Sea 
Fean arc being CTprcssed {eg in Blackburn. Bumlej and Wigan) that 
ruehnen cjucsajPrcston-lejIand-CbofJcj mayprovcioaitTanncasto 
dra\s a« ay not only their osah people but also some of their most pto- 
grcssis e industncr, and thur accelente the decline w hich thej have been 
striving to stave off ever since their cotton and coal-mining industries 
began to shnnk m the Ipjos. There arc “Old Town" as well as ‘ New 
Town Blues “ 


EXPANDED TOWNS IN BRITAIN 

B) the Tou’fl DerrfiY'"^ *952. *t was made possible for a local 
authonij totacklciuovenpill problem in anew waj bj arrangingwnh 
the authority responsible for a smaller town to accept some ofio famihes 
(e^ those on council housing lots and those occupjtng slums and sub- 
standard houses in need of demobtum) B> ihu method, many of the 
largest anes, espeaallj London. Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester- 
Salford, Liverpool and Bnstol, have been able lo relieve part of their 
housing problems and make possible a more extended programme of 
inner urbao renewal without adding undid) to the menr of outer urban 
sprawl Many of the transfer agreements have been made with nearbj 
imaJl (ow-ni (eg Silfcri with WonJej, Inerpool with EJJesmere Port, 
Bristol with Kej-nsham). but others have been concluded with towns 
further awivfrom chcovenpdJ town for example, London has agree- 
ments with Swindon (So miles (ii8 km) away) and with King’s Lynn {90 
nula (144 km) aw aj ), Birmingham with Westoa-supcr-Mire, Glasgow 
with Inv emess and Berwick 

Under these expanded town schemes, the rcapient authontj benefits as 
well as the exporting authontj, for the former not only gams m labour 
and rateable value, but often also by attraaing new mdusmes, some of 
w hich, of coune, ma j be mnuted. along with w orten, ftom the expon- 
ing cirv Agreements betw cen large atm and country towns of modcrarc 
size (e ? between London and Luton Or Swindon) arc usual!) more 
successful than those twtwceti large ones and very small ones, for the 
latter, despite government grams have few of the financial resources 
needed 10 effect sizeable population transfers and also uudequaie social 
and shoppmg Cialitics to serve a greatly exf^ded populanon- In large 
towns, transferred populations can usually settle down more quickly 
There arc already some mdustnal firms which can easily attract auxiliaries 
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arc close to motorways and other major communications They can 
therefore if cicpandcd make a mcfiil coctnbution to the Govcmnient s 
plans for 3 hetrerdispena) of industry and a less unewen population 625tn 
bution 

It IS not always easy however to match housing and employment m 
expanded towns and of course the ingress of large numbers of people 
from otlier ones creates initial tensions There exists too the potciinal 
development ofurban sprawl which may if the expansion programme is 
not carefully controlled lead to some ofthc evils from which the export 
mg cicy IS Itself endeavouftng to escape 


NEW TOWNS OUTSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES 
Many examples of planned Nesv Towns outside Dritain have already 
beengiyeninthisbooic(rf m Chapters IX and X) but the mam purpose 



ICix (!)/ ro otro ka Te s 

Ftc rjj — AljJ fi goroJok Wej en Sben* TTi f New Town «i« Jc! bcrafrl)’ 
fou dM b> the U S S R m a9<to to arcommodjie a pcipulj on excliu vrly 
devoced (u tcienc Ck Kicmh, ttt laonutar on * almost entirely youi g and of 
ui fomlyhigt i telleence It hi* fi een Kent fc nu cutci, a umvco ly and 
boarding fclioolt mtneted to d tlilim Wi fa outscand ng intellectual abil ty 
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for which they ha\ c been built has often been political or economic rather 
than social Political consideration have led to the founding of a number 
of new capital cities e ^ Brasika. Canberra, Islamabad and Chandicarh 
new ports ha\ c been recently built at Eilat. Ashdod and Tema Scheffer 
vjlc and Magnitogorsk v, ere established to house new mining commimi 
CCS maaj towns in Sonet Asu have been founded for strategic and 
commetoal purposes the new Dutch polders contain pioneer farming 
communities and the French Gosemment in 1964 embarked on a 
ten year plan for the construction of me new holiday resorts on the 
Languedoc coast 



{Caurtnjr 5uT£sh N-tfiiXuI Travel itsswun'”’ 
F10.139— ViHingby Stodiholm. Vallingby is the l*5i known of 3 number of 
readeacal airihiei rceenltf buili round Stocthohn. to w tucli ir u Lke 

the others, by underground railway The photograph show s pan of the mam 
shopping preoDCi aod pedestnaa and an example of a block of flats. 


One of the most unusual of these New Towns is Akademgotodok, 20 
miles (32 km) from Nos ostbirskm Soviet Asia (see fig 135) [tualmost 
umque in that it was founded by the Sonet Government purely as an 
educational and seiennfie centre Part of the Siberian forest had to be 
deared before it could be binlt It now houses jo 000 people including 
several hundred compcnnvcly selected. excepDonall) gifted, saentiticall) 
inclined children who are accommodated in a Urge boarding school The 
towncontains several ordinarystatcschools iLlmsernt^ and fift“en major 
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sacniific institutes staffed by top'rank Russun scientists and icchnolopcal 
research ss others It provides a wide ran^c of soaal and shoppuig services 
and It! mliabitants and iheir achirvcnients arccapeaed to foster the whole 
country’* intcrot in the development of the Sonet'* Asiatic terntone* 
More comparable with the tnajonty of British New Towns arc the 
satellite towns recently plumed m Finland and Ssseden Onl> 6 miles 
^ Jjn) from ikhuth u the bcarntfufiy planned Garden Ocy ofTapioh, a 
modem representative of the movement which gave Unum Letchwonh 
and Hampstead Garden Suburb 



Fte 1J7— Pir«,(m aooi Many iifseEwopcanonet are no» cnfapedinpUnnwif 
fi>t the w»r sooo The developments ctivtsiged for Pans include the estaVluh- 
ment of two rough]/ pjrallet ares cf development rtorth and south ofihe Seme 
It tt etcpectcd that they will account for an important share of the tsnmaicd 
adJttion of i mtflion to the pi^nitarion of the Paro repton between tprtS and 
3oc» At present there are I mtSion 

Centred on StoclchoJnj, a nry wluch houses *00 000 people wthin «5 
boundaries, a planned mcttopolnan atructure is now approachins; com- 
pletion with the contttumon on its osinkini of a stnng of parnatly sclf- 
suiricin'tuniticontaintaghctHeen loantlay ooopeopJe TTie best known 

oflheseutcUites neatcrihecapitalilunthcfirst generation of New Towns 

round London, are ViHmgby.nortliofthccit) (see Fig 136), and Fanta, 
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to the south Both arc Imhcd by fist underground railway (20 to 30 
minutes’ run) to the centre of StocUiolm, and each is well equipped with 
a major shopping and cultural centre, office and light mdustnal employ- 
ment, ample car parking space and high density residential areas com- 
prising both tall blocks of fiats and lower, single-family dwellings 
Vallingby’s town centre has been built above fcs underground railway 
station, and u not only resmeted to pedestrians but is alio approached by 
pedestrian streets, thereby reducuig irafiic congestion 

Other countries which have recently embarked on New Town projects 
wnth a view to hmiting the previously unbridled outward growth of 
metropolitan areas include France Here, it u planned to build at Icasr 
eight new settlcmentsbc) end the mam commuter range ofthecapital.Pans 
(see Fig 137) Provision is bemg made for each of these new towns to 
house 2J0 to 300.000 people New “overspill” towns are now also arising 
near Tokyo and Osaka, Lahore, Sydney and Adelaide, Chicago, New 
York, Washington and Toronto. AUan, Warsaw and Cracow, and m the 
Ruhr mdustnal area, among other places Much of the plannmg olved 
in the creation of these towTodcmesfromBnosbexpennientsand cTpen- 
ence. 

THE FUTURE OF TOWNS AND CITIES 

Urban populauons are growing rapidly m all countries, and the 
quesaon as to how such additional numbers are to be contained is becom- 
mg more acute We have already seen that m Britain both green belt and 
new and expanded towns poliacs have been adopted to control the im- 
ccstticted outward distension of large ancs. but despite these plans most 
of the dwellmgs m post-war Bnum have m fact been built in the suburbia 
of existing toivns Should the number of New Towns continue to mulu- 
ply, and, if so.wherc should the) be located, how big should they be, and 
what form should they take’ Should the mam emphasis be placed on the 
controlled expansion of selected towTis m “groivth" regions, or should 
more funds be allocated for the creation of more houses and factories 
in seafaring or declining mdustnal Coktu which arc nor yet “ovcc- 

Town-plaimers. of course, cxeiosc their mmds chiefly w itfa problems of 
form, and have often presented blue-pnnts of ideal cities Most of these 
embody proposals for future expansion, for aties do not remain static 
Most planners aim at limiting the volume of traffic congesnon while 
maintaining easy links between people and countryside, residence and 
ssork. homes, shops and ratcitainmenis. Among the many ingenious 
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suKgcstions v^liich have been put forward for future urban plans, tlie 
following arc among the monnmunon (tee Fig ijS) 

1 SaieUite end nslml phns Here, round rlic main town centre a num- 
ber of individual units are grouped each having a similar measure of self- 
sufTiacncy To reduce the flow of traffic between the satellites and the 



Fic ijS — Atodd* of url>aj fonnt TI*«e flrtcb-flan* luHtwt name of the new* 
town pUnnen hold about the ideal form wlueh a new town t> o«i}d uLe or 
accoroiiig to whlefa the growth of an enettng town maj' be convoked (i) 
SaKlhte or neighbourhood pbn (h) Stellite or radul plan (r) Crruit linear or 
nng plan. (J) Ueaded Lnear |4an. (r) Core or canipatt plan (Here the avenge 
height of bcfilduigr wiU bormaDf fatgher than m other iomtu wnh umtlir 
pO)>ulati<ni>.) (n Dtipenedplm (ilcteeath entire hai iiiownpatueuUr grinip 
of fiuictions which diilinpoitirt it from the olhen.) 

mam ciry centre, underground railsvasi or other forms ofeffioent public 
transport arc provided Stoddtolm's pUniung u assuming this form and, 
there are many elctncnta of il m Greater Londonh plana, though here the 
mauiccntrehatalrcadybcenallowcdtogiov, muchtooUrge Theradial 
pUfts hctftg ptfeu/ly atfopeof for c&e c/es c^opmewf of CapertJugat 
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are broadly iimilar, stress being pUccd m this case on highly intensive 
growth along virtually the whole length of a number of major radul high- 
ways, and on the mamterunec of open spaces between these axes of 
development 

2 Ltntar plunr Here, grovi-th ts envisaged along either side of a spinal 
road, industrial zones perhaps on one side, on the other shops and odiccs, 
with housmg beyond, and — funher still from the major road — recreation- 
al areas, all joined te^ethcr by minor routeways Such a plan gives easy 
access to open land and allons of virtually unlimited expansion But — 
unless a beaded form, consistmg ofanumber of toum centres, is adopted — 
the tO'A'n IS likely to become so elongated that some parts become too 
distant from the mam centre 

3 The ring etty In essence, this plan is similar to the last except that the 
dominant road IS now arcular Ideally, a nnmber oftowns are strung out 
along the atcumferentul road, the interior of the nng being left as open 
space Each cluster can again grow outwards, one node perhaps being 
allowed to develop as a major oty A system of roads crossmg the centre 
may be devised to provide addmonal links benseen the several nodes 
Th^ nodes %v ould be especially useful if each were penmtted to develop 
speculised funcuons Randiud Netherlands shows obvious elements of 
this plan 

4 The core eily This type of aty allows of the maximum amount of 
buildmg within the snullese possible area, and depends more upon vertical 
than upon hotuoatal movement In m extreme form it might be a 2 - 
imle (3-km) high stniaure, embodying car parks, shops, places of amuse- 
ment, and so on, all m the same compact block, and w ould conserve more 
land for ocher purposes than any other surface urban form The fear of 
heights and the dread, that many people have, of prolonged enclosure, 
poses problems for advocates of this type of aty 

5 The undergreund My Ones budt underground would certainly pre- 
serve the greenery of the countryside, but bealch hazards mihute against 
their complete realisation When, however, underground railways and 
roads are quite feasible, there seems to be no valid reason w hy some work- 
places and major shoppmg centres should not be located underground as 
well as on the surface they arc, tn fact, being laid out in Osaka, Tokyo and 
other Japanese aacs 

6 The dispersed aty This plan — suggested by Frank Lloyd Wnght, 
among others, in his ‘ Broadacre City,’ and partially realised m Los 
Angeles — is the antithesis ofthe core aty It is the most bvish as regards 
space and lacks a close central nucleus Dispencd units— here housing, 
there government buddings, in anodier place shops and factories— need to 
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hck the intmucy and vitality one normally value* m a ci y, 
greatly to the erosion of truly rural, agncultoral land 



Urban Fields 

It has alrcaJj been fotnied out in tbii book (noublj m Chapter \ ) that 
there has alwap been a cloie rcUnonihip betM cm a town and the countr) 
Toradit. E%er) townoi^esmuchofiuiostenanceiotScpatronageofthe 


the German UmLnJ while ethm fa 


uiar)area, catchment area o r on region Theuseof 
the lattcr^erm though common to ptiimm utcTbe deprecated for tome 
w ritcrs also use it when referring to a particular quancr or rone of a town 
Peter SchoUer (in d /vjKrtmrJfVeHcinrdrr S e) difierentuted 

betweenthe umLmJ whichhed«cnbcdasthcafeawtcliia«Lchcora- 
municanons with a town arc dose and constant the hinterland, where 
communiotions are less frequent, and the zone of influence where 
comoiunicanons are exerpnona) and may cover osl} tuch itcrm as the 
itinerancs of commercul trarcUert or XTsits to urban hoipiials. This 
attempt to define more preosci) the tennr most wnten use loosel) ss hen 
referring to urban fields hat not, how ex cr been accorded wade reco^ 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY URBAN FIELDS 

Though SchoUer s anempt to distinguish between the %-aiions terms 
used to describe the service area of a town has not received general accept 
ance it is nevertheless true that vmuallp all towns base more than one 
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field Certainly theit contacts with the surrounding area dimmish tn 
inicjMiry as distance increases, until a zone 11 reached whose people arc 
more coiucmcinly served bj another town In the sphere of central 
go\ cmmeiit, enterramment. luxury goods of the highest value, and cer- 
tain specialist functions (including those of a financial and iiicdica) 
character), London and Pans, for example, serve the whole of their respec- 
tive countnes. but on a lower level of services their urban fields arc rc- 
stnrtcd to their oivn regions sowtWast England (on the lowest level 
simply the London Basin) and the Pans Dasm Thus a large political 
capital undoubtedly lias both a ptinury and a secondary field On a 
smallcrscalc, a regional capital such as New castlc-upon-Tyne also possesses 
at least two fields the primary one in this case would be the TjTiesidc 
conurbation, the secondary one would include virtually the whole of 
Northumberland and Durham, and probably also the Yorkshire portion of 
Tees-side ' 

THE SIZE AND SHAPE OF URBAN FIELDS 

It was shown in Chapter X that the chief funenon of market tosvtu, 
cosniucfcial attes and regional capitals is to provide services for people' 
living in the surrounding area Such ''central places” are regularly visited 
by fatmers and their wives fiat marketing their surpluses, for shopping, 
entertainment and professional consulutions Their older cluldren may 
attend school there even if there u a pnmary school for ihcir younger ones 
in the local village The larger the central place, the larger the service area' 
Hence, as was explamed m Chapter VI, ui a homogeneous area there is a 
marked tendency for the gcowlhofa hierarchy of settlements based on a 
hexagonal lattice of urban fields 

Places such as industrial towns, miorng t owns and lounst resorts are not 
central places a nd their rclanons wuh ihe surroundme rural area are 
usually rathfr weak. Therefore— although they have to some extent come 
to act as service eenffes— ^bev JTf nor yeneraPy rpg9rde<l as fully equipp ed 
central places (they may, for instance have comparatively small shopping 
centres), and their urban fields are ustialli much tmaUer than those of 
conimeroal towm nf the same lire The proportion of ‘ basic” to 'non- 
basic ^vorkers (ice p 152), however, is not necessarily much lower since 
the manufactured articles an mdusmal town produces arc not usually made 
simply for the town itself and the dientele upon winch a tesort town 
depends is drawn from a very wide area beyond its muniapal boundaries 

The size of a town’s sphere of influence depends not only on its main 

funenon and on its nosicion m the central place hierarchy. Ji^nt also on 


ot peopl e. Utstance trom other tovmt ot conir»r»blc impoftance and tre 
extent to which a town aett ua irafHc node atio afTea the magnitude of itt 
otchment area- Thus towns withm a coniirhation e ? Halifax in West 



ushak fields 


surgcr), intliohcitor’jofficcfijfclic needs oflhc rural community immcJt- 
atet) tributary to it, but for tbe satufaaion ofmore speculiscd and more 
occanoiul needs, t ^ liospcal treatment, higher educational fanhtics and 
luxury shopping, the people hxtng not only m this small urban Held but 
also m the parent town itself may well look to a larger settlement 
One urban field u not ngidlv divided from anoth er T here are clearly 
rones o fowlap w hose pe^c way regularly sisic more than one town 
'their choice depends partly upon the kuid of services each town provides, 
and partly upon their respective aece«ibdttici Obviously many people 
will visit one toss n for lome purposes, thenul tow it ferothetj In a single 
village family, for example, the roan may work in otic towiv, his wife may 
prefer to shop m another and their children may go to school in a third 
Compararivcly/ew urban hinrerlandsaisumetheneatlyrhaped hexagon 
postulated by Christaller (see pp 118-119) Some are elongated in the 
direction of important roads, and tome broaden out near railway stations 
Othen arc affected by the geographical location afncjghbounng, com- 
peting towns Oihen may be restricted in one direaion by topographical 
barriers, e a mountain range or a sea coait 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN A TOWN AND ITS 
TRIBUTARY AREA 

R £ Dickinson (ep nr ) has divided ihe principal regional assocutions 
of a oty into four categories 

t Trade relations, which provide a senes of trading areas growing out 
of di/Tercn: trading aenvmes. retailing and wholeialing It may be 
noted here that individual shops have thcit own catchment areas, w ider in 
the case of scorn selling furniture, carpeu, jewellery and expensive clothes 
tlianfor tliosereiaiLngswecD, tobacroa»dncvv5papcrs,and other every- 
day articles 

; Soaal relations, which produce a social area comprising people who 
seek to benefit from the vanoio entertainments ansi culcurat activities a 
town provides 

3 Commuting relations, whKii produce an area of setclcmcnt round a 
town and perhaps a senes of dormitory towns and also a zone of move- 
ment through which people pa« on their way to and from work. This 
area mayalso jncliidesmall mom and recrcationalland to which towns- 
people repair for bodily and mental refreshment 

4 Agricultural relations, which lead to the development of particular 

i.Kuk ov‘‘i5wmny iiwn- j- eny; wdn.iV a - x visiNcmwn,’ mvvihv 
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Charactensncally, dair)-fam»ing and marter-gardcning acnnarJ, the 
Utter m part in glasshouses as near Brussels and London, arc often associ- 
ated s'Tth aty margins, for mdk and vegcufelcs not only detenorate quicfc- 
1), they are also fairly bulky commodines which arc demanded dailj at 
cheap prices by aty shoppers 

There abo exist, ofcourse. industrial relations between towns and their 
spheres of influence Some urban faaones arc concerned with processing 
raw matcnals produced, at least m part, w trhtn the urban field eg tnear- 
packing plants, dames, egg-packing pUnts, sugar-beet refinenes, canneries, 
lumber nulls textile Gnuhuig and piece-djemg works, and steel works. 
Other or) indusmalists produce goods largely sold w tthin the town inelf 
and to immediate hinterland (f g agricultural machine makers, printers, 
local newspaper publishers and bakers) 

THE DEUMITATION OF URBAN FIELDS 

Most students of urban geography agree that surtually all towns and 
ones hiTc more than one urban field The area served by a aty hospital, 
for example, diflers from that sened by aary shopping centre or a tech- 
nical college. Yet to most researchers these various areas are sufllaeiitly 
coincident for a composite urban field to be identified, es en though — as u 
ahv ayY the ease nidi geographical regions — its botindanes are zon^ rather 
than linear Owing to the more sndespread use of the private car, how- 
ever, the movemeots of people into a central town either Grom the snr- 
Toundmg rural area or from a smaller town are mcreasingly mulo- 
dirccnonal, people visiting different towns for different services There 
are also nowadays mote varied movements and attachments based on 
soculclasv.agc.sexandothersocuIdiffeTcnces HcnceD Thorpe (m TTic 
GecgrapJier anJ Urban Sri<dier) and others argue that it may be more oscfiil 
to study the intensity of a niunbcT of uiban fields rather than to concen- 
trate on the means whereby a single field may be dehnured 

Ayhcther one attempa to discova-. map and justify aa area whidi one 
may label ‘the urban field of City X,"orwh«hetonsis content to eluci- 
date and map the vanels of urban fields rebted to a particular town, 
certain meaningful indices have to be selected to sec how far a town and 
the area contiguous to it arc assoaaied Among the most commonlv used 
mdices are the following (a) newspaper orcnlaDons (t) public transport 
services, retail and wholesale dcbsencs (d) higher eduanonal catch- 
mentarcas (e) commuter range It wiU be useful to discuss each of these 
cnicna before tefemng more bnefiy. toothers 



The Newspaper Circulation Index 
High-ranking toiVTW pubtuh both morning and evening newspapers, 
towns of moderate size publish cvenini; ones onlj , while small towns find 
cusiomcrs o/dy for wceJd) ones AM these newspapers contain “district’ 
nesvs as well as town news, and therefore serve to link togethet the in- 
tetesu of those hvmg in both the town and the urban field, and to foster 
their community spirit The sphere of influence of a ncwspaperis aseer- 
tamable by (e) studying the dmnci news columns to see from which 
villages Items are included (wedcly newspapers arc cspcoally valuable for 
this purpose), (h) examining the source of the small 3 <ivtnisemenu (for 
instance in the “Houses for Sale” or * Occupations Vacant” scaions}, (r) 
inquiring from the pubbshers the circulation area, or — if details arc not 
readily or comprehensively avaibbJe — investigating from newsagenri m 
outlying districts the sales of the newspaper m question Compared with 
those of competitive organs published ui other towns (Lm$ than 30 per 
cent sales of the selected new spaper may be taken as marking the approxi* 
mate ounvard limn of the town's primiry sphere of influence if there is 
only one «val tienspaper in the /JeJd) 

It has been suggested that the use of the newspaptr orcubrjon index is 
most useful in areas where towns arc widely spaced and where the country 
IS not, like Utitain, dominated by national newspapers, but the method 
works well enough even m Britain beouse evening and weekly news- 
papers arc locally, or at most, regionally, onentated (ne Fig 140) 

Urban Fields and Transport Services 
ToT H W. Green* and his disaplcs, the most meaningful method of 
determining a town's urban field is through the study of the timetables of 
local motor-bus services By this means. Green was able to produce maps 
of England, Wales and Norihcm Ireland showing the primary fields of 
all towns which in the late jpjos (Nosihein Ireland) and ipsos (England 
and Wales) had at least one regular market-day bus service serving no 
place larger tiun itself iTie field, of course, was defined as the area in 
whicJi a particular town wa^ihe most accessible centre, and which would, 
therefore, be the pnncipal place vtsircd by people seeking services not 
available in their triage (F»g 140) 

• F ll W Green wrote a number of articles on this lulycci They include 
*Town and Country m N’lthcm Inland Ge'gtnhf Vol 34 1949^* Urban 
lluuerbndt m EnelanJ and Wales AidAnalytn of Bui Scrviixs,* CrotrjphUal 
JiHrmal, Vd 116. 19JO Bm Services ih the Druuh IvW Cf\fraphical Revieu, 
Vn! 41 I9jf, and a review inthe Vol 131 I96(> Wa map of 

Southern LigVuid Bniitli B 11 Sm inrs compiled and drawn by J C. CiUham and 
published in 1>S5 
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Fic 140 ~-Kadd<nficld > urbin 6eld} Towm do not poucii clorly defined luban 
fiefds Thu cup ihowi the ipproxiiTute spbem of infiuence of Huddenfiefd 
baud on (he eircuUtton of the Examiiirr (daily and 'neeUy e6nons) 

and on the relative frequency of moior bum entering the town compared with 
neighbouring central placea in 1969 Along (he periphery of Huddersfield < 
urban fields, people are also drawn to other West Riding towns notably Halifax, 
Bradford, Lords Deu sbury Wakefield, Barnsley and Sheffield 


While Green’s technique is fairly straighcfamard and has been success- 
fully applied m a few other countries, especially the ScandinasTan ones 
enua have raised certain objecdOQs to It (o) population movements based 
on dau provided by motor-bns timetables do not necessarily reflea a pre- 
existing soaat pattern the laner, in fact in at least some cases e ^ the 
formation of an evening class, is produced by the existence of transport 
services, (fc) the growing use ofthepnvatc car reduces the general reliance 
of motor-bus timecables to the movcnients of country people as a whole 
most of whom arc now mdependent of public transport and are able to 
*iTsfsdTr«itii7?it(it5it.t’iyc»a-var«ryt6"4HttTrtais, 
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found that although the motor-bus had lost ground to the motor-car since 
he did his work m England and Wales, J C GiUham's 1965 maps (see 
footnote above) of bus centres and urban hinterlands m southern England 
differed only m detail from his own maps drawn fifteen years earlier, and 
in fact confirmed his own researches, (c) Green’s work, confined to 
market tow n level, fails to shotv how the sphere of mff iicnce of a large 
aty embraces at a specialised level that of a number of small towns (All 
Green’rurban fields arcsmallinarca — averagingSr sq nulcs (lyosq km) 
in England and Wales — and, because of the method he adopted, they 
cover simply the immediate hinterlands of his bus centres ) 

A study of the number and frequency of late buses leaving a particular 
town for external destinations gives some idea of the numbers of people in 
outlying areas who arc able to ukc advanugc of the cinema and theatre 
performances concerts lectures and other functions held m a town in an 
evening, and provides supporting evidence for the extent of a town's 
urban field. In the same w ay, early monung services may be studied with 
advantage to help dcterminethefange within which workers ate drawn 
into a town each day 

The use of rail way tmie-tiblcsu less satisfactory than the use of motor- 
bus timetablesforthedctemunaiionofatowti’s urban field Somanyloal 
railway lines have now been "axed ' that except m the case of very large 
aties with well-used suburban services comparatively few people now 
travel regularly and often by rati to the most accessible town People m a 
smalltown however, may well visit alarget one by rail but their vism 
arc normally infrequent and serve simply to demonstrate part of a large 
town’s secondary sphere of influence 

Retail end Wholesale Services and the Urban Field 

High-ranking towns act as imponant centres of wholesale datnbution 
as well as retail trade, and have more highly specialised shops and more 
departmental stores than low ranking towns But even the Utter are 
regularly vuited by shoppers who cannot find all they want m village and 
sub-centre stores It is clearly impossible to find out with any cenamty the 
home addresses of people buying from town shops but the area w ichin 
which aty stores may make weekly deliveries (espcaalf) of fiwdstoS) 
gives a reasonable indication of the urban field Cenam developments are, 
however, reducing the value ofthis retail index (a) the growth of out-of- 
town shopping centres and siipennarkets (k) the unequal facilnies for 
parking for car-shoppen m nsal towns («) the rcpUctmeni of many 
delivery vans by travelling shops which make regular village lours. 

Large ati« wnth more than an average proportion of a country’s whole- 
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sale trade generally possess Aery Urge urban fields For tbis reason, their 

shopping faciJmcs and other services arc highly developed since firms 

setting up m business have toceaisidcrnotonly the population of the town 

m which they intend to open their premises, but also the population of the 

urban hinterland, which may well be five or six tunes that of the town 

Itself 

Educational Catchment Areas 
I^rge vdlagcs possess primary schools, but secondary schools and techni- 
cal colleges ate generally confined to urban settlements The catchment 
area of a secondary school (especially grammar school) w hich draws pupils 
from a liifly w ideevpanse(wFig t4i)prcmdesa town w irh an educational 
fieldwhichislihel) todiffersomcwhacinsueandshapcnot onl) from the 
town's shopping Geld, but also from that based on the homes of students 
attending the wme town’s tcchiucal college (if it has one) Educational 
mdices, moreoier, arc not of general appbeanon imny county boroughs 
accept in their schoob, ifoot in their eoUeges. on!) pupils whobve within 
the narrow borough bonndanes Schoob close to adroinistram e county 
boundanes, of course, have theii catchment areas sererel) distorted 

Tho Commuter Range of Towns 

Though R £ Dtckmson(ep m ) avers that the joumc} toworkuone 
of the "most meaningful entena” for defining the range ofinfiuence of a 
service centre, it cannot be used with any precision since each office- 
block and industrial works in a town has m owTi mdmdual commuter 
range which didets from (he rest If, however, sa), m a particubr village 
or dormitory mote people leav c tbcir homes for w ork m one town than m 
others. It may bejusnfiable to include such a minor settlement within that 
town’s urban field How to obtain this information would present 
problems m most countries, eg ui England, where no official statisna 
exist which might enable one to relate worfc-pIa<x to home address 

Miscellaneous Criteria used for defining a Town's 
Hinterland 

The extent to which people outside service centres visit a town for 
hospital treatment or make snsm to emetnas football grounds and other 
places of entertainment, cannot, unfbmmately, be easily or directly com- 
puted Membership of vanoascontmtmRy orgamsanoni w hich commou- 
ly have their headquaneis in towns, e 5 Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
Distnct Assooanons may provide usefilt information- At one time the 
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Fic i^t —The atchmeni am of Ermyitcdt Grunmir School, SVipton This (nap 
hu been compiled &om figutes kmilr supplied by Mr O T Awards, Senior 
Geography Master. ErmyKed's C^mnoar SebooL It shows the homes ofaQ the 
day bo^ m the school la September 1969. t^etbee with those of a small number 
of hoarders (chiefly from the upper Wharlc TaUey and Liicondile) for whom 
motoi'bus services arc inadequate thetcare434pupUsinaIl It u evident tliat the 
urban field of Skipton as * school eacdimenr cetmemeludes rural Airedale above 
Kachlcy, rural Whufedale above Ekky and a largely urbanised area north of 
Cofiie (Lancashire) to the soueh-wcir. sncfuding Zlarnoldswtcl: and Earhy 


pntnary urban fields, but local govemmcntunits today, as explained on pp 
282-283, niore often isolate towns from their hmietlands than otl«f^VJsc 
Thcccclcstastical parish oi^imsancjnQfdie Church of HngUnd. based on 
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vilbgc and tnbuury area rather than on tow n and tnbutary area, u of no 
more help jn our study than diocesan groupings, but the circuit arrangc- 
mentj of the Methodist Church — district assocutions of churches sharing 
groups of mintiters and haimg (heir pnncipa! places of wonhip (and 
superintendent ministers) m particular urban centres — may be of value m 
tracing urban fields as defined by religious data 
In some countries, the range of local radio stations and the number of 
telephone calls made beds ecn a town and other places hat e been used to 
determine and map urban fields In India, geographers have even plotted 
the extent to which literacy rates decline w ith distance from a acy 
Whatever results these various uidiccs produce — and it is always w orth- 
while expenmentmg with new ones — it is obvious that when undertaking 
market research or planning industrial development and efieciive local 
government areas, plannen should take into account the Siae, shape and 
character of urban fields 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

S Renew the Cieton afTecong the growth of “mDlion” ones la tiiher imer- 
tiopieal areu «r the southem hesuspfaete 
a Select a "miOion" ory in each of (iWr oonunena Desaihe the focanoiu aod 
cbef funeuenu of each of your seCenedaues. 

j Ouevs the dumbusen of auSioit ooes tn euherjipia «r the Lfmced Sutet »t 
India 

4. New York, Tokyo, London. Buenos Aires. Shanghai Los AngeSet and Calcutta 
are among the twelve largest ones m the world Select any/mr of these cion and in 
each case analyse the geographical factors which havt concreted to la eminence 
5 Discus fhe futon which have cmitiibuied to the growth of very large ctnts in 
eiihrr China er Latin America. 

<S Select any ruv conurtntions in Great Bntam. Ductm their location and Indus' 
trial character and state the ways in whida they differ from each other 

7 Write a short geographical account of a conurbation oumde Great Bntiin. 

S What IS meant by the word "megalopohs 'as used by ptcseai^y geographers? 
Give eKUnples of dus urban fonn. 

g What cenlnpetal and cencnfugal tendencaes may be observed m towns’ Give 
reasons for such movements. 

10 Explain (he fillosving temu ^twilighthimniig, ft) tirhan Migh f (r)cTznirb£n 
&tnge, slab block. 

11 Discussthessteofanyhousiagmtateoearyourhome How far does it act as a 
neighbourhood unit’ 

la What are the advantages and disadvantages of living (e) near the central area 
of a town, (ft) in suburbu, (<) in a small hamlet’ 

13 Name iftree towns or caties of divcne eduuc Imguisnc or religious character 
and discuss the problems which may restde £rom die dose cocc^uicy of such varied 
population elements 

14. What are the disadvantages of favmg in a town containing nifirr a high proper 
wavery fospit^pomccaiBiauiifber of mics' 
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t$ Asulfie i/irte of the nxycr pfobkttu ftom M-hsch hrge anfs suSir Can you 
wE8«t njjy be o^>ern>me? 

16 Explun wtuC u meant by urban teoewa] What comidcncions need to be 
borne m mmd when replanning the central area oC» town? 

17 Discuss (he Miud proposal for local government terormut 10 far as they may 
affect your own. town or rufj Knlemcnt 

1 8 In wfut respects u town and country planning of coocem to a geographer? 

19 For what reasons may n be dcssrable to preserve the inner core of a town? 
UsjDg specific examples where possible, »^e« ways ui which pieservanon or 
piecemeal renewal may be best undertaken 

20 Comment on the distnbuum of New Towns in Britain. If then were a 
proposal to build a New Town within 10 or so mJes (30 ftom your home, what 
ute would you choose* and why? 

3! ^X'hatfacionwDuld youeakcantoaccounrinpUmungaNewTownoneethe 

site had been chosen? 

33 'What are the advanoges and disadvantages of a New Town compared with an 
older one? 

23 Is It better to eitpand an eustmg town or to bmld a new one? 

34 Desenbe and draw a map of the town you would like to lee planners design 
33 Sxpljjfl and illustrate by rperaSc examples (he ttm ' hinierlaad ’ as applied to 

both commetcial ports and Urge inland towns 

36 DiKuss iliree methods by which the extent of a town's urban Held may be 
detemned Applj these methods to your onm tows or. if you live in a rural area, 
to the town you roost frequently vuit 

37 How fit u the meaningful Rgton of today the one dominated not by natural 
uiury but by a very large aty? 

28 UoAg specific example^ doeuss the ttlanooi between ton-ns and the areas 
immediately surrounding them , (k) more disunt areas both in the home country and 
outside It. 
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Chapter XX 

Field-work in Relation to Rural and 
Urban Settlements 
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assessment of any programme for the future development of his own vil- 
lage or town which ofEcialdoni may put forv^ ard 

THE FIELD STUDY OF A FARM 

The most profitable smgte sctilemcnc to study in the field u the farm — 
Its house and other buildmgs m particular, but also its fields and the u ork 
wvohcd la making them productive By the study in depth of such a 
small unit of settlement, useful compansom may be made u ith others of a 
contrasted kind such as are published in the “farm studies" survep of the 
Associanon of Agnculiure 

Items which raent attention m the field study of a farm mclude us site 
in relation to relief and geology, the sun, wind and water, and its suuauon 
w'lth respect to roads railways and markets The age and function of all 
the buddings should be noted as well as the materials {traditional or other- 
wise) of which they are made Their spatial arrangement should also be 
examined, and a large-scale, fully annotated map drawm to show this 
arrangement (see Fig 142) Kewly erected buildings — which may be a 
sign ofeunent prosperity— should be inspected to find out what purpose 
they serve and whether they are construaed of the same matenals as the 
old Any cruck buddings which may still exist are worth a special note 
they indicate that farming has been earned on on the same sue for at least 
350 years The position and use made of outlying buildings (r j* the bams 
or laithes m Yorkshire Dales pastures) shouldnot be overlooked, especially 
if one js trying to rrace ihchiironcaJ geography of farming 

When itudying the fields attached to the farm, it is important to 
observe their shape and size, for these provide clues to theage of enclosure, 
and perhaps also to the way in which they arc worked Their boundaries, 
save ui parts of the Fens, arc generally distinguished by some particular 
feature generally walli where there is building marenal to hand, hedges in 
most areas of clay and shale, occasionally more modem post and wire 
fences Gate fastenings and stiles are often interesting as they vary from 
one part of a country to another 

The convenience of the fields to the farm buUdmgs the way they are 
drained and their varied sods* are important tn so far as they affect the 
farmmg pattern and field names may furnish a kc> to an earlier panem 
To ducover the use the farmer makes of his fields and the organisanon of 
his year’s work programme necessitates a number of visits to the farm 
spread through the seasons If some of the land is arable the crop rotations 

* Soil profiles should be snidird with the aid of either a spade or soil auger acsdirv 
tests applied and the texture examined 
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ijofccd by tbe farmer anj chc me he nuket ofhx vaned cropi niiut be 
inquired into, ifibe land « partly or wholjy in pasrure, the kind and num- 
ber of hn livMtoct, hii arranj^emeni* for v. inter feeding, lambing and 
calving and so on. the product* he dcmei from them, and the market* to 
which he *end* hi* lurpluies, must be taken into account The average 
dntance of hi* vinous fields (c ^ orclurds. v cgctablc plot* pastures and 
arable land) from the farmhouse m relation to the lime the farmer spend* 
on them, may be significant What machinery there is on the farm, what 
fertilisers and pcsiindes arc spread, what (if anv) labour additional to that 
of the family is employed, should all be investigated 

Amenities and problem* exist on all farms and should receive the field 
w orkcr'l attention Is iherea piped water supply * Is electricity laid on. and 
if so, IS It generated on the farm itself or obtained from the grid’ Are there 
any particularly diffiailt weather problems. the incidence offrost on a 
friKt farm, the lubihry to flooJofJow-Iy mg fields, the occurrence ofheavy 
winter and spring snow s on a livestock farm’ Which pcsis and diseases are 
troublesome* I* the land threatened by urban sprawl or New Towm 
developmeno* 

Attempts should be nude to find out from the farmer m what ways his 
farming pattern ha* changed, vsheiher he has any spmal plans for the 
future, and how far the kind of farming he has adopted has been affected 
by government policies and subsidies and by the absence or presence of a 
nearby urban settlement 

Allfarmsvary tosomeextent.cvcntnihesameacea It is preferable to 
make a field study of a typical one rather than of an unusual one. and best 
of all to examine contrasted ones m difiereni physical environments 
Though the chief object may be to examine a farm as a unit of settlement, 
the farm buildings and the farming paccem arc to interwoien char the 
understanding of the one can only be saiufactorsly undertaken if some 
study u also made of the other 

THE FIELD STUDY OF A VILLAGE 

Like a farm, a vnllage should be considered not simply as an uolated 
settlement complete in itself, but also a* an element in a Urges geographi- 
cal area Its relations both with the land dose to it and with a nearby (own 
are equally sigmficant m shaping its economic and social character 

The local and regional sertmg of a village may be exammed cunorily on 
a map or aenal photograph, but more completely from a carefully 
selected view point A perambulation of lu streets and surroundmgs will 
add to the field w otker’s knowledge of in site m relauon to relief (mclud- 
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ing aspect, slope, height and land^form) and water (stream, spnng, well 
and so on), and w ill give him a preliminary idea ofits size, shape and form 
Its situation may bejudged from its communications w ith the surrounding 
area and from the public transport services w hich link it to a nearby town 
or towns 

There are, of course, many kinds of villager, eg agncuUtiral, forestry, 
fishing, mming and quarrjnng, industna! All have a distinctive setting 
and cluractcr Here w e shall m the mam rcstna ourselves to a considera- 
tion of a farm village though man) of the suggestions put forward for 
field-work will apply equally well toother t)pes 

The form of the %nllage should be examined, at fine, perhaps, on a 
large-scale map (6 mches to l mile), then on the ground Whether the 
form IS compact or loose-knit, square, enictform, linear or amorphous, 
whether or not there ts a green, what are the street widths and whether 
they are straight or winding (perhaps former field paths), whether the 
mam street is used b) long-distance iradic or not all these are mteresung 
details, and raue many questions for the geographer 

As w'lth other settlements, a village u maceruUy composed of many 
buildings, all of which have a particular sue, age, shape, function and 
architectural style These characiensncs, along with the matersals of which 
the walls and roofs are made, require detailed investigation, perhaps on the 
Imes suggested m Hg 143 The way in which several buildings are 
grouped together, the position and size ofwmdows and the extent of the 
domestic gardens on a street side compared with those facing a field all 
these have relevance to the study of buildings from both a social and an 
aesthetic point of view 

An cxammation of the approximate age of the buddings may preside 
some clue as to what extent and m what direction a village has grown 
Supporting evidence for the past history of a milage may be found in its 
place-name, in the Domesday Survey.in various tax returns (eg the 1379 
Poll Tax) and in thedattngof its oldest budding (probably the church, bat 
perhaps a castle or abbey) Tbeexistcnceofa very large church anabbey 
or a castle may be taken as indicative of former dcfennve or religious 
significance whde the presence of a former market place or cross or an 
unusual number ofiam, will suggest a diminution m the importance of the 
settlement If there is any evidence ofrccent expansion the reasons for it 
should be considered perhaps the village is becoming a dorimtory for a 
large aty or u may be developing a smgtficant tourist function or it may 
have been chosen as the site of a new factory 

It IS worth whde not only to map the funaiona! use of each village 
budding, bnt also to examine the services the village provides both for its 
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ovsu inhabitants and for those bvingan nearb)r hamlets or on farms wiibin 
itsambit How manyshopsaretheteandwhat dothcyscU> Dotravclling 
shops call regularly’ Isthcrcaiesidcntulhoicl’ How many mns arc there’ 
Is there both a church and achapcl? Are there any other places of w onhip’ 
Is thercaschool, county library and village hall, a post o/fice and telephone 
kiosk’ Is there a police office, a doctor or resident district nurse’ Arc there 
any street lights’ What social clubs and societies does the village support’ 
Are there adequate as ater, clectnoty and gas services’ 

Hoiv adequate are the vilbgestofeiandthcpubhctranspoftscrviccs’ Is 
there still an open railway «ition’ Which is the most convenient town 
to visit for goods which arc unobtainable in the village? Where do the 
villagers seek their entertainments and their cultural aaiviucs’ In w hich 
town Is the nearest secondary school located’ 

To find out more about the soaal geography of the village it w ill be 
necessary to conduct many interviews, fg wnth the vicar and publican, 
the shopkeepers, farmers and old inhabitants Not only is the number of 
people living lu the village of importance, but also their age structure, 
whicli should take account of the proportion of retired people who have 
recently cornctn from outside Thcoccupationi of village workers, includ- 
ing aafunten, and the number of people living in the village but svorfcmg 
elsewhere are also significant 

Recent clungct m village life brought about, for instance, by increasing 
road traffic, the reconstruction of old buildings, and the provision of new, 
the emigtanon of young adults, and the dosorc or impending closure of 
imcconomic schools, all have a pan to play in the field programme 
Finally, as with farms, it is tisefol to compare the particular village under 
investigation with others inlhercg^on tosec what differences there arem 
matcful structure, relations with town and country, soaal geography and 
So on If the village is typical of the area, the lime ipcnt on field study is 
likely to be more profitable thati if the village is for some reason atypical 

THE FIELD STUDY OF A TOWN 
To make a field study ofthc wholcofa sueabletown is a task too for- 
midable for a single student, even with the help of 25' ’"d 
Ordnance Survey plans It should, however, be possible to study the 
meet pattern as a whole, to delimit die central area and to define in general 
the main functional zones, to gam some idea of the extent of the urban 
field, and to mvcstigatc some aspects of traffic flow, public tnmpon 
facilities, urban decay and renewat and the problems they bring 
Maps and documents will help in the eluadauon of the towns site 
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and situauon and their changmg value in terms of ph^tical and other fea 
tures though personal observaaon is needed if such features as breals of 
slope the existence of small kndls used perhaps by Norman castle 
bmlders and thecourseofstreamsnoss culverted underground aretobe 
appreciated Fortheresr insgencrallf pfacncabIcojJj roanemptsample 
studies ej^ b) investigating the geography of an urban svedge starting 
&oin the town centre and broadcumg outwards or by examining the 
features of a smglc residential area perhaps in relation to the neighbour 
hood umt concept 



Fic fas.—Part of the Coloe Talley HuddenEeld. Here near the T,-eaeni bounilary 
ofHuddenficld, the valley Boor with it> nver and accompanying rail« ay roads 
and canal, u aowded mth terraced bouses and other closo-set buildings, among 
vshich woollen factories, benefituig from water avaHabilicy and the ease cl 
transport, are ptonunenC. Tbe observer xcaods at a height of about 600 fi (iSa m) 
and looks across the vaQcy Boor ()00 ft (90 m}) to the hoozoo (600-750 ft 
(l8i>-2]0 m)} The way in which the buHders have followed the ccaitours and 
mad- marsm iim use of the most gently sloping areal u commoo ro settlements 
penned in o rather namrw vaDeys siidi as ilus {if Hg 106) 

As explamed in CAther chapters of this book, there arc many different 
kinds of totsTis even in ihc same couuccy or large region old and new 
planned and unplanned mdustnal commereul, mining resort dormi- 
tory and so on For field stud) purposes each ptesents its own problems 
and opportumnes and its own economic and social charancruacs In an 

mdustnal town for example tlKte are ample opportumnes for invesugat 

mg the dismbunon of (aetones m relation to sue factors water and pow er 
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lupplifi cotumunications.indthcsourceofrzw nutcruU and ihe meins by 
wbch they rcacluhc area (Fig 144) Tiinccanbeprofitably spent finding 
o«t{herciJonsforthcimportaBccofasmgIcdo«iinaiitifldustrj,andstiidy- 
mg the U> out, stung, male and female labour supply andso on, of a single 
large industrul establishment In the case of a holiday resort attention has 
(0 be paid to tlie accommodation available for vtsuors (for example, hotels, 
boarding houses and caravan sues), the natural and man-made amenities, 
the attractions of the surrounding area, the town’s accessibility to large 
centres of population, the places from which most visitors are drawn, the 
length of the average stay and of the holiday season, the problems of 
emploj'meni m the ofl^scason, signs ofespaiuioiv and contraaion, and so 
on. 

The Study of Urban Buildings 
In a village, tt does not take very long for two or three students to 
observe and record the age. function, sue and other deads about every 
buildmg Similar svork may still be possible in a country nurket town, 
though u will, of course, take longer In the ease of a large oty, u may 
be feaaible only m the central area arid in carefully selected seenons of the 
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Ffo 14S— FieU mapping of a mulii-uorryed Inuiiling block In order to map rhe 
use made of catn floor of mulu-storeyol buildings, very large-scale base maps 

0>fererably t i.ajo) arereiiuired Evenaroapofituskindwiltrequireenlarge- 
mem if ihc buildings are more than three or four noreys high, though space may 
be saved by employing tymbrfiimicjdofvwds Graph paper 11 very iiuuMe 
r-of presentation, several finished maps may be needed, say one for the first two 
Hoori, other for higher ones Basemfotamay be Aown by extetuiom of buildings 
on to the pavetnetits u on the tbtgam Aown above 
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rcnum<!ct of ihc built-up area, prefcnWy m tlie form of wedges (is 
mentioned above) The trsutesshonM iHustratc. going outw'ards from tbe 
centre, the decreasing av erage height oftlie buildings, the dunging forms 
of ufbiu land use and the increasing )ou(h of most of the buildings, 
except wJicrc recent urban renewal prqccts upset tlie theoretical paitcni 



household 

eguitfnenS 


Fig i47—tluddcnIi<U snjyjkjoflownt'tmtejndtuburbioshops.nineshop- 
snilyujgnphi, bleed on Bg n6 arc fcirtficffeieixanve of mojf eeainl areas 
of towns and subuibinvilUgc* More ihui Coper cent of Almondburyi retail 
busineise* is eoncemcd w«h ihc »Ie of foodstufTs, while oyer 70 per cent of 
ceiitrsl I luddcTsf eld s iliops deal in clothing, footwxar and household goods. 

The mam problem encotmtered when investigating urban buddmgs is 
presented by the multi-scorcycd scnicturc, each of wh«e floors is used for 
a different purpose However, dugrammattc representation, palups on 
graph paper, will enable this difficulty to be overcome {see Fig 145) 

In tnappmg a shopping area — ^whidt may perhaps be defined as one in 
which at least one in three ofthcbuildinpuashop, at least on its ground 
floor— method by which the diflercnt lands of shops may be 
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clwrjnguuhfd luJ to be devised soai to discover their relative Irequency 
and to see if shops retailing the same wares arc grouped closely together 
or arc well scattered A companson on these lines between the central 
shopping area and a range of shop in one or more at) suburbs or in old 
villages now engulfed in the town will provide a rewarding subject of 


Flc I4S luneteenui-eentury terrace in a We« Kidisg induKrul town. Teitacei 
such u the cne shown id this f<hoiogra|<h are conunen in the utiastnJ towns of 
Lancashire and Yotkihire They were eteatd in the lunetceiiib and early 
tw enneth centimes for arouns near the fanonn w here they w otked. The row 
shown here u hulls of the focal CirhamfeTout Sandsone the roofk are of stone 
sbts made from Coal Measure flags. Nlany of these houses have now degenerated 
into slums or have become substandard and are in course of demolition. The 
new lamp standard seems out of place 


study (srrRgs i46andi47} C^ographioily the number of shop in t 
sub-centre may be represented by coloured orclei of corresponding!) 
didcrent areas or diameters while the main central shopping area may be 
sunply outlmed in the ume coloor 

When considering rcndenml areas stress should be placed on the age of 
the dwellings the number ofhouses per acre tbc average size ofhouse and 
garden (a clue co the class for which the houses have been provided) the 
buddiag iTMrmalJ and the hoofe-types (f g tsnaco sfay-driached, 
bungalow flat-blocfc or ninetecnth-cattnfy^ back to-back) Qaesaons 






t( both back and front Such dwcUmet ate gnditallj' iprnding mto the Celda 
and wood« of all urban outskirtt. 

concerning urban decay, rene»al and apnul.uill obviously emerge even 
from a cunory survey ©{different kinds of reiidenml areas {ire Figs 148 
and 149) 

Traffic Studies In Towns 

Traffic siudiei muit be based on traffic censuses. To be most useful, 
these need to be conduaed by a number of students ssorking as a team A 
selection of points on busy roads and intersections, including bottlenecks 
such as bridges, on inner and outer nng roatfa as \%cU as on through roads, 
on central and suburban carnageways, has co be carefully compiled before 
students begin to carry out ihcjr census They must be prepared to work 
on a shift system, and to cover at least the whole of a w otking day Results 
— compiled graphically— will show the number of different classes of 
vehicles (< 5 private cars, small vans, motor-cycIcs, pedal cycles, lorncs, 
liquid utikers, coaches and so on} whidt move past a given pome, in bocli 
directions, during different hours of the day In the case of lorries and 
tankers, it will be found useful to note the goods carried, and, if possible, 
ihcic place of origin The mcrcasmg congestion and consequent traffic 
craw/ observab/e during the rnoming and ine a/temoon rush boors svnV 
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raise questions about thcadeqtsacf of urban transport atrangementi tn tbe 
minds of those undertaking a traffic census. 

Opportunmes for taking censuses of pedcstruns along a selected num- 
ber of streets in the centra! area of a t<wn and bc)'ond it should be seieed. 
The number of pcde«nans passing an observer on difTcrcnt sides of a 
shopping street at intervals ofl say, five minutes in any one horn on a 



FiC. l}3. — Pubbe cmifpan 6ow map for HuddenSeld. Thu map. based oa pubbe 
lemce bus tunecables (Mooday-Friday. 1^69) indicats tbe lelaDve amounts of 
tra& oa each of s eve n ina,;or roads u converge do H jddenfidd’s c en t ra l 

area. Furcbei &om die co m e, of course, dse tnSe denser u bghcer, as fewer 
feeder roads, some of wbicb earrr motor buses, have entered these A roads. Over 
2,500 motoe baser eater HuddersfieU. a rown of about 150,000. every u’orkmg 
day (the Hiae number, of course, leave n cadi day) 

Saturday morning toay, for example, serve to diow ihe advantage 
accruing to tbe retailer sKho has hu shop on the popular side of the 
thoroughfue. 

Traffic problems and problems of udran mobility, alluded to above, 
deserve close mvestigaaon, for so much attention is given by town- 
planners to sdiemci for their aOevianon. Maps drawn to show one-way 
strecO.. carparks., the volume of traffic flow aloi^ bu^ thoroughfares, the 
roads used by pubhc service vehidcs and their fecquenaes. will help to 
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tcvea! the extent of these problems, the a<Ie<{uacy of the tov, n as in area 
of movement, and the ac«ss»t«lity of diifereni pans of a town (see Fig 
150) The student may himself have some transport recommendations to 
offer as a result of such studies. 

Towns In their Regional Setting 
By using some of the entena detailed m Chapter XIX, the extent of a 
town's urban field may he estimated and mapped Census returns, backed 
up by personal mvestigation, may then be consulted in order to discover 
the approximate popuLnon of both the town and us sphere of influence 
an important consideration in market research 
As a service centre a town has both shortcomings and advantages It is 
up to the Celd investigator to find out in what respects a town falls short 
of the requirements evpencd of it both by m aniem and by the people 
outside It who depend upon it as their "town " He will have to ask 
whether the public transpon ^nlities are adequate, svhethcr there are 
enough parking spaces, \s hechcr there are sufficiently varied cultural and 
fccreational facilitier and what there is to entertain the young 
The reuons for expansion, sugnanon or contraction— evident from 
successive census returns, and from the rapidity with which urban 
renewal is ptoceeduig— reflect the character of the town itself, the degree 
to which the muruapal government is enlightened, and also the nature of 
the region m which the town u located In England, for instance, the 
populanon is now inneasing more rapidly in the south-east region than m 
the north-cast Part of the geographer's task, especially if he is an urban 
geognpher, is not only to ask why such a trend is taking place, but also to 
suggest some of the reasons Some of the reasons will have come to his 
notice as a result of field observauon. personal mquines, recording, and 
cartographical and statistical analysis 

STUDT quBSTIONS 

I Draw a large iketch-map of (he buSdings of a farm in your vianity lodicace 
ihf maimals of which ihey arc maile what frufyioie wdi lervef and, whrre posuWe. 
then appromnare agei. How far do they reflen (a) the sue and protpetiiy of the 
farmholding (&)thekind of {arming earned on in (he area? 

a Give an account of ihe maps yois would dnw to illuicraie the g;eography of a 
imall town or large viUage 

j Whte an account of the geography ofany viOage with whidi you are acquimfed. 
Base your account upon (a) the study of the ivlevant Ordnance Surrey and Geo 
logical Survey maps {&) fieldwork and your own mapping (c) mtemews with 
selected inhabitants, r j the schoolmaster a^vacar a shopkeeper and an old person 
itiiiT iW drvif ia obr luVagi.- Sir t hagime 
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